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UntI1 a recent day there lived a population in the great cities 
of our empire, of whom the general world knew little, and cared 
less. In walking along the streets of these proud cities, there comes 
ever and anon between us and the evidence of abounding wealth, 
some miserable specimen of juvenile humanity, doling out in a 
whining tone his tale of sorrow. Clothed in rags, which are sim- 
ply a parcel of holes sewed together, or in garments never made 
for him, limping along, with pale emaciated face, he often extorts 
by importunity what would have been denied to his real or ap- 
parent woes. The benefaction given to abate a nuisance, or at 
best from feelings of general humanity, is received with a pass- 
ing lip-gratitude, and the boy returns to commence whining at 
the heels of the succeeding straggler. 

Such creatures were not until a recent day regarded as any 
other than a few miseral strays from the herd of mankind, destined 
through inscrutable providential arrangements, to wander here in 
misery. They were unfortunate and forlorn, and must bear the 
sharpness of their misfortunes, of which it was clear their birth was 
the first. ‘Thus the people in purple and fine linen passed by, 
and left them with a general benediction in the hands of God. A 
few of the benevolent of this world, struck with cases of individual 
sorrow, dived beneath the surface, into mysterious haunts where 
civilisation had scarce penetrated, and where were discovered an 
innumerable hive of beings similarly wretched, over whom the 
summer of life had passed, and who had become prematurely old 
under the agony of a winter which appeared to be ever theirs. 
Uncared for, unknown, they had grown up to a wretchedness of 
which there was little parallel even in the pages of Eastern story. 
Children of the State, inheritors of its privileges in name, they 
found that it had neither a parent’s nor a child’s affection ; that, 
like the eagle, it had dismissed its young, and known them no 
more. When living they were disregarded, and were unmourned 
when covered by some frail memorial under which they had 
crept to sleep. 

They have recently been the subject of an animated practical 
philanthropy. Howards, actuated with the humanity of the 
great prison-reformer, have excavated from the obscure depths 
of London poverty, hordes who were growing up to prey upon 
a society that heeded them not. In those narrow streets off the 
Strand, the courts and alleys in the back settlements of West- 
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minster, the regions of Saffron Hill, you will find a people of 
whom the elders are pale, languid, unhappy even when sober ; 
the juniors equally wretched, crouching into corners, or at distant 
intervals emitting a yell as some object excites their curiosity or 
their apprehensions, and rendering you happy for a moment by 
the evidence, that the sad depressions of the scene are unavailing 
to destroy entirely the buoyancy of young existence. 

From such haunts it is that our juvenile criminal population 
is replenished. The circumstances and the place should be 
noted, that we may the more effectually trace the pollution 
which is threatening to submerge society. 

In Westminster, where sits the legislative assembly that gives 
law to a great empire—the residence of royalty—the home of 
nobles—within the sound of the abbey chimes—there exists a por- 
tion of humanity who have no higher ideas than those connected 
with their animal desires, or their servile occupations. Extend 
the range to Field Lane or Saffron Hill, and a more deplorable 
scene awaits you. A wilderness of brick fatigues the eye with its 
look of monotonous desolation. The pure air of heaven itself is 
made heavy and offensive by putrid exhalations. Lounging 
about in the wildness of savage freedom, bareheaded, and with- 
out coats, are the male inhabitants. Generally smoking, often 
drunk, always ragged, rough, and filthy, their wan faces are in 
accordance with the general misery, and the languor of their 
movements bespeaks the potency of the atmosphere. But the 
filth without is as nothing to that within ; the general desolation 
of the place cedes to the particular horrors of each abode. 

The pestiferous atmosphere which produces even on the tem- 
porary visitor the depression of mind under which his energy 
sinks, has done its work with the inhabitants. The buoyancy of 
feeling, the delicious sensation of healthy action is never there, 


* sed crudelis ubique 
Luctus ; ubique pavor et plurima mortis imago.” 


If too young to be of service to themselves, the children in 
these alleys are made availing to older beggars. How interest- 
ing it is to see the meek look of resigned poverty in that gentle 
mother’s face, and how touching is the reference to her sorrows 
and those of the sleeping infant at her back! It is all a sham 
and adelusion. The woman is the fiercest blasphemer of the alley; 
the babe is hired at so much a day, and drugged to sleep to 
create an interest in its helplessness. As it grows up, it crouches 
beside its protector, and emits the usual beggar’s whine, to excite 
at once our notice and compassion. More especially in the 
evenings, as persons emerge from the comforts of a dinner party, 
with blood warm, and feelings of charity strong, their steps are 
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dogged by these miserable creatures with their inarticulate 
moans. If they return without their average earnings, they are 
welcomed with the ferocious beatings of a fury disappointed of 
her liquor; and unless fortunate in some scrap of food, picked 
up in their wanderings, they must retire supperless as well as 
bruised, to bed. 

Nature holds on the uniformity of her plan even with these 
children of misfortune. In a year or two their frames get 
stronger spite of cold and wet, penury and hard usage ; and they 
emancipate themselves from the thraldom that oppressed them. 
Established on their own account, they may be seen wandering 
through the streets of the great cities, lurking about the stairs, 
or sitting on the steps of doors, or creeping barefooted along the 
edge of the pavement on a cold winter’s day, sometimes in com- 
pany with others, but oftentimes alone. When the produce of the 
day has not produced a meal, they will be found hanging about 
the provision-stores, or low eating-houses, feasting in fancy on 
delicacies they shall never taste. Dressed in trowsers cut for 
a child, they are in all likelihood enveloped in a long coat 
which had erst adorned the bulky consistence of a man of ma- 
ture years. With keen and eager look they prowl about, and 
only fall into the attitude of begging misery when any one ap- 
proaches. Their gains are sometimes sufficient for the gratifica- 
tion of their small extravagance,—the purchase of sweetmeats, 
and the attendance at penny-theatres ; in which enjoyments they 
find themselves happy. Any one who has watched them there, 
covered with filth, but delighted and uproarious like their 
betters, would be apt to come to the disheartening conclusion 
that pain and sorrow are equally distributed through all the 
ranks of life ; that all happiness is relative; that if poverty is a 
struggle how to live, riches are an occupation how to spend ; and 
with these comforting consolations to leave them to their destiny. 

In one ragged school of 50 boys, (a fair sample of them all,) 
16 were professed thieves, and 27 beggars and hawkers. The 
rest of them were engaged in the various shifts by which in con- 
sistency with the laws, life is supported ;—crossing-sweepers, 
donkey-drivers, ostler-boys ; dodgers about omnibuses or cabs, to 
gain a penny by shutting the door, or helping “ the gentleman 
if fd pe the same time “ helping” him of his watch if they can 
“ find” it safely; holders of horses in the streets, casual errand 
boys, costermonger-boys, sellers of oranges, street-singers, flower- 
girls, water-cress sellers,—and sellers of lucifer matches, hunting 
you with boxes at two a penny; a party-coloured group, wild as 
birds of prey, ignorant of the duties of civilized life, and indiffer- 
ent to its comforts, which they have never known; without mo- 
ral culture or domestic training, without knowledge of good and 
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evil, of heaven or hell, they are scattered units on the great 
ocean of life, apparently only existing to trouble it and them- 
selves. Many of them are without relations or friends ; others with 
profligate parents, who neglect them ; others with stepfathers or 
mothers, who ill-treat them ; and all of them in a state of almost 
incredible ignorance of the very elements of human knowledge, 
they find no occupation too disgusting. On the banks of the 
Thames at low-water, puddling amid the slime, they will be seen 
scrambling for pieces of coal; and the “ mud-larks” are thus 
distinguished from the prevailing squalor of the other children, 
by the super-addition of the foul deposits of the river. 

Accustomed to the freedom of their wild existence, they look 
at first with scorn upon the restraints which the Ragged Schools 
impose. They come as for a lark; shout, sing, and blaspheme ; 
and are all in a state of frantic fun at the idea of any one 
schooling them. But they are susceptible of impression, and 
the sweetness of human sympathy is triumphant in the end. 
The novelty of disturbance wears away, and a better novelty 
comes in its room. ‘The instruction offered them is seized with 
avidity, and comprehended with a quickness beyond their years. 
The impressions thus made on the minds of a migratory, rest- 
less race may not be lasting; but experience has proved that 
much has been done, for which the world should be thankful. 
Ignorance has been supplanted by a little knowledge; some idle 
have been made industrious; the virtues of filth have been ren- 
dered doubtful; the wild freaks of mud-larks even have been 
exchanged for the orderly deportment of our common schools ; 
and, amid the screams and yells of their out-door recreations 
there will be heard the humming of the hymns that they have 
learnt. They get up concerts in the courts; and sometimes on 
the holidays, raise their voices high and gloriously, above the ri- 
baldry and blasphemy there. When we find such effects from 
such small beginnings, and when in the improved morale of so- 
ciety we perceive its results in the diminution of crime,* is there 
not in it all something more than a sentimental sympathy with 
a new specimen of humanity, and merits that will sustain the 
noble scheme long after its romance has yielded to more startling 
things ! 

But how small are the number that can be reached! Only 
4000 attend the whole Ragged Schools of London; and yet, 
in two parishes, Bethnal Green and Spitalfields, there were, 
in 1843, 16,726 children without the advantage of any in- 
struction. In another district in the western part of the me- 





ia ong the statements of the Governor of the Edinburgh Prison cited by Lord 
hley. 
+ City Mission Magazine, Nov. 1843, pp. 173-7. 
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tropolis, visited by the agents of the London City Missicn, 
they found 312 houses, 621 families, and 612 children under 
12 years of age,—only 65 of whom were receiving any kind of 
education. ‘These children thus neglected, are left early to 
their own discretion. It is not in their case a sudden lapse into 
crime ; they have been educated to systematic deceit from early 
years; their assumed sores and agonies are all impostures. 
To cheat the compassion of a stranger, is to rob him as effectu- 
ally as is done on the highway, without the preceding trouble. 
The distinction, too evanescent even in the keenest view of the 
theory of moral proportions, is completely disregarded in prac- 
tice. As the boy grows up he loses the means of exciting our 
sympathies, and takes to thieving as a trade. Experience en- 
ables him to put in practice the precepts which are readily given 
him ; and which he obtains in abundance in those dens to which 
in large towns he must resort for a home. 

The march of modern improvement, and the exigencies of our 
advanced civilisation, requiring in the hearts of our great cities 
large spaces for manufactories and railway stations, have swept 
away many of those obscure streets which, while they were nur- 
series of disease,were still habitations for the poor. What was thus 
taken from them has not been otherwise supplied. Few new 
streets fitted for their abode have been erected in the cities where 
so many houses have been destroyed ; and the masses thus be- 
reft of their miserable dwellings, have been driven upon the 
scanty accommodation of their poorer neighbours ; crowding to 
suffocation dens already filled. How often in these filthy tene- 
ments, swarming with human beings, does the missionary find 
twelve men, women, and children, mingled together in one 
room, in all the squalor of promiscuous wretchedness! Take for 
instance Glasgow, the second city of the empire; in the alleys 
of which leading out of the High Street, the houses of the Cal- 
ton, the closes and wynds which lie between Trongate and 
Bridgegate, and the Saltmarket, there will be found a motley 
dition, which derives its entire subsistence from plunder or 
prostitution. In every variety of form,—misery, crime, disease, 
and filth exist there. In the houses,—dirt, damp, and decay 
reign triumphant. 

is it better in the great city of Liverpool, the emporium of a 
commerce that has embraced the world? Here there are hun- 
dreds of inhabited cellars, in which there are estimated to be 
40,000 occupants. There are no windows in them, no communi- 
cation with external air other than the door at the top. The 
flooring is the bare earth, and is often the depository of all the 
filth of the swarms who inhabit these receptacles of misery. Much 
certainly has been done in the way of improvement within the last 
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two years; but Liverpool still continues one of the most unhealthy 
of cities. Birmingham, the blackest and most desolate looking city 
that the sun ever shone upon—everywhere appearing in dishabille, 
everywhere offending the eye with gaunt black erections, and 
the smell, with the intolerable combinations of its manufacturing 
processes, is not much better. In this city no less than 49,016 
persons reside in courts as badly ventilated and drained as 
those of Saftron Hill. The Police-returns state, that there are 
122 beggars’ lodging-houses, 252 Irish lodging-houses, 81 repu- 
ted to be used as houses for the reception of stolen goods, and 228 
described as the resort of thieves. 

But let us not bear too hard upon the great cities, in which 
we must necessarily look for some of the inconveniences attend- 
ing a crowded population. The evil is universal. Amid the 
bracing breezes of the far north, we have the capital of the High- 
lands thus described by its worthy provost, whose sense of duty 
and whose patriotism had some difficulty in not running into 
contradiction. “ Inverness,” said he, “ is a nice town, situated 
in a most beautiful country. The people are, generally speak- 
ing, a nice people; but their sufferance of nastiness is past endur- 
ance.” It is the worst symptom of the disease, because it 
shows that the surrounding physical wretchedness has destroyed 
the mind. “ The wretchedness,” says Dr. Southwood Smith, 
“ being greater than humanity can bear, annihilates the mental 
feelings,—the faculties distinctive of the human being.” 

To give the poor man a home is the sure means not only 
to his physical comfort but to his moral regeneration. He 
has something to look forward to in the evening of his day 
of labour, in a fireside unbeset by miseries which nature 
loathes—miseries which prevent the expansion of the social 
feelings—the expression of that tenderness and humanity which 
bind mankind together, and which are never so beautiful as in 
the gentle eloquence of domestic affection. Give the father a 
comfortable and cleanly house, and he can then, if he has any 
tendency to good, develop it in the seclusion which surrounds 
him ; without that, he seeks to gratify the cravings of his nature 
in some place where he can taste a little of a home’s comforts. He 
finds in the public-house a fire, brilliant gas-light, attendance ; 
and in the debasing excitement of drink he attempts to drown 
the consciousness of the sleeping place to which he must return. 
What must the wife of such a man be but the reflex of himself. 
Dirty and slattern—forgetful of the delicacies of her sex, brawl- 
ing and intemperate, she shows how unhappy circumstances 
may have changed a tidy girl. The children, too, with keener 
sensibilities, have as keen a sense of discomforts. Driven to the 
streets, they linger there as long as the weather will permit 
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them, and fill up their idle time in thieving. Parents and chil- 
dren alike fall. The same scythe that cuts down the flower 
alreacly fully blown, cuts away the bud still unfolded in its calyx. 

No speculator ever dreams of erecting streets for the accom- 
modation of these classes; yet no speculation would be more 
successful. Look at some of the cellars in our great cities, let at 
high rents to wretches who scrimp their earnings to meet them ; 
and can it be supposed that human nature would endure such 
unwholesome cells if well-ventilated accommodation were placed 
within its reach ? 

The following extracts from the advertising columns of the 
London newspapers prove, that although there might be some 
trouble in gathering the rents, yet that when got an excellent 
per centage would be obtained for outlay :— 

“ For sale, for 250 guineas, five small houses, bringing in a clear 
income of above £70 a-year.”—Morning Advertiser. 

* A lot of houses to be sold for £250, producing £76 a-year above 
the ground rent.”—ZJbid. 

“ Twelve houses to be sold for the small sum of £200, to pay nearly 
25 per cent.’’—-/bid. 

“ £150 a-year to be sold for 700 guineas, arising from houses eli- 
gibly situated near the city.”—TZimes. 

But the class of juveniles to whom we must particularly re- 
turn, cannot set up an independent ménage, even in the range of 
houses sold at such a sacrifice. Boys and girls under 14, whose 

arents are dead, or have deserted them, or driven them from a 
lane where their maintenance was a burden, must obtain some 
lodging-place other than the stairs of houses, or the arches of 
a bridge. Such lodgings have been provided, and have formed 
the most efficient instrument, in skilful hands, for eradicating the 
last shreds of a lingering virtue. They are frequented by both 
sexes, and more especially by boys and girls of tender years. They 
are distinct from the beer-shop, the public-house, or any of the 
other places of accommodation known to respectable life. All 
who have no character, or whose rags and filth would exclude 
them from cleanly habitations even though they had money, are 
welcome. The beggar and the thief meet here when the day’s 
work is done. It is the “ flash house” of the district,—the re- 
ceiving-house for stolen goods,—the school where aged ruffians 
rain all that is left of juvenile virtue,—wind up the labours of 
the day by the scenes of the brothel, and in the total corruption 
of all morals, commit nameless horrors, which shock the feelings 
and stagger belief. 

“Tn the lodging-houses in the country,” says a convicted thief, “ I 
have met with all sorts of characters—burglars, thieves, pickpockets, 
beggars, and receivers; and have frequently seen property of all sorts 
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sold for half its value, which I have no doubt was stolen.”—Consta- 
bulary Report, p. 67. 


An orphan boy, ultimately convicted, gives this sketch :— 

“ When lads run away from home they go to a lodging-house, and 
if they (the parents) look for them the lodging-house keeper hides 
them. Ifa lad once gets into one of them it’s all up with him ; for he 
sees them drinking and card-playing, and hears them talking of the 
places they have been in. Young girls are enticed to the “houses : 
many hundred lads would not go if it was not for them. I have seen 
nine beds in a room, and two persons in each. I was once in a 
lodging-house at Warwick where there were 130 men, women, and 
children, all loose characters.” —Constabulary Report, p. 68. 


Thieves have their gradations of rank according to their skill. 
The more proficient are admired and worshipped in these houses 
by those who have yet to learn; and the youth at threepence 
a-night i is excited to imitation by the stories that he hears. We 
have all around us sad evidence of the skill with which the in- 
struction is given and acquired, and of the power with which 
the plastic elements of humanity are moulded into perfection by 
accomplished masters. Physically and intellectually young crimi- 
nals are, in one sense, in a high state of education, though unable 
to form a single letter, or toss up the first problem i in simple addi- 
tion. People talx of the influence of public opinion ; but public 
opinion is nothing more than the judgment of the circle of 20 or 
100 individuals with whom we associate, or among whom we 
move. Duties derive their obligation from the opinions of that 
limited number; and to the scorn, as to the approbation of the 
rest of mankind, there is the most profound inditference. Hence 
the more proficient adepts in thieving are looked upon as illus- 
trious chiefs of a body adorned by their talents ; ; they keep up its 
spirit amid the persecution of cruel policemen, and have the sym- 
pathy of hundreds when denied in jails and penitentiaries the 
freedom they love. The means are dwelt on by which they have 
become great and unfortunate; and when at last they wind 
up their brilliant career by the gallows, or by a compulsory 
travel in a distant land, they heeuats to their companions the 
benefit of their example. The evils that such men do are thus 
not limited to the particular outrage for which they suffer. In 
their ruin they drag down not merely themselves, but the weaker 
instruments whom they have made their tools. Alceste, after 
reading Orontes’ sonnet, announced the judgment of every reader 
of their confessions— 


* Qu’un homme est pendable aprés les avoir faits.” 


The removal of such evils has been attempted by the erection 
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of houses regulated upon better principles, directed by humane 
and enlightened men. In Edinburgh, Glasgow, Birmingham, 
and London, we have seen these establishments in operation, 
and nothing can be more pleasing than the contrast. Cleanliness, 
order, quiet are there ; and in some a collection of books. It is 
gratifying also to know, that, unlike other charitable schemes, they 

ave turned out profitable speculations, Yet, after all, the ac- 
commodation so given must be limited in its operation to those 
houseless isolated stragglers who have no family, and no abiding 
resting-place. A man with a wife and children, of course, can- 
not enter a large public lodging-house; for his case separate 
dwellings must be provided, if we wish to preserve him as a self- 
sustaining member of society. 

The orphans and deserted children of degraded parents seldom 
come with a good recommendation to a tradesman wanting an 
apprentice. When he can get the children of the middle classes, 
he will seldom drag from the pollution of the London streets 
the wild creatures who infest them. Without a trade, or an 
honest means of livelihood, they have thus the sad dilemma of- 
fered to them—to thieve or die. In that case, (and it is of pro- 
fessional thieves that we are now speaking,) undoubtedly want 
originally gave a direction to their life. Many respectable men 
have no doubt given it as the result of their experience, that 
such is not the cause of the vast majority of crimes.* They as- 
sert what is true, that a skilful thief will be able to acquire a far 
larger income than the best employed workman can ever make, 
and can riot it in a style of sensual gratification which no work- 
man’s income could ever meet. This may be the reason which 
induces the convicted thief when he grows in years to continue 
his predatory life; but, at first, the sole consideration is to get 
immediate subsistence. If work could have been got they might 
have been skilful operatives, raising still higher our manufactur- 
ing renown; but excluded from this outlet to their energies, 
they only serve to raise the prison and the poor rates. 

Nothing can be more curious than the revelations which these 
children make of the practice of their art. The “ Memoirs of 
Vidocq” disclosed a history which, in point of interest, yielded 
to none of the master-pieces of imaginative fiction. The confes- 
sions of our own juvenile thieves, if they do not hurry us so 
often to the brink of improbability and melo-dramatic exagge- 
ration, yet disclose pictures of human life which must be new to 
many. At one time we find them possessed of large sums of 





* See the evidence of Mr. Hill, Recorder of Birmingham, First Report, Lords, 
p- 20 ; Surveyor-General’s Report, p. 41; and evidence digested in Constabulary 
Report, p. 129. 
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money, which would have maintained a family for years; and 
in the following week it is gone. Each has got a “ sister,” who 
generally aids in spending the ill-gotten produce, and who is 
often the best witness for a conviction. Eager for novelty, un- 
scrupulous in the mode of gratifying it, impatient at the quiet 
monotony of sober life, the thief is soon inured to the roving 
spirit of his profession, and would feel it as the greatest misery to 
forsake it. 

Most of them begin at the age of seven or eight, which must 
leave them two years of impunity, as we cannot find from the 
evidence of any of the witnesses examined before the House of 
Lords in 1847, that magistrates have ever tried children under 
nine. They begin their life first by petty thefts of loose articles 
from the market-stands and shop-doors; they next proceed to 
pocket-picking, stealing from the shop-till, cheating shopmen, ex- 
tracting valuable articles from shop-windows by taking out a pane. 
If what is obtained be money, it is immediately divided; if it be 
anything else it is taken to the “ fences,” or receivers of stolen 
property, who for the most part are Jews, and who, to conceal the 
nature of their trade, carry on ostensibly the business of furniture- 
brokers, gold-refiners, and keepers of marine-stores. No one 
acquainted with the history of a thief’s progress will doubt the 
assertion, that if there were no “ fences” there would be fewer 
thieves. These, in truth, are among the greatest pests of society ; 
they encourage the thief by finding him a market; and many 
robberies are effected upon their suggestion. 

The first serious check the thief receives after the usual short 
imprisonments of his early youth, generally takes place in his 
third or fourth year. In pursuing his usual art, he may not 
have used his usual caution; or in attempting something new, 
he may not have displayed sufficient skill. A long impri- 
sonment, or perhaps transportation, relieves society from the 
agent that had troubled it. Of the results of Prison-discipline, 
we shall have occasion before concluding to speak. But in the 
meantime we will, from the confessions of one of these juvenile 
thieves, prove that their profits are far beyond what they ever 
could have obtained by honest living. 

One of them states* that he was the son of respectable 
parents, and left them expressly to live by robbing. He and 
another young man on the first day of their expedition from 
Manchester made about £4 by picking pockets at Chorley. They 
then went to Preston, and in a fortnight “ got a decent sum— 
about £30.” Thence they went to Garstang, where they took 
£12 from a drunk man. In the ensuing week at Lancaster and 





* Constabulary Report, p. 4]. 
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Carlisle they did “ very fair.” In a short time they went to 
Hexham, where in about three minutes they “flattened the nose” 
of a flour-dealer, and relieved him of £25. They left for New- 
castle that night, and got into a warehouse, from which they took 
goods to the value of £15. To Durham they next proceeded 
“to look at the Cathedral, but did nothing there,” and were 
equally unsuccessful at Darlington; but at Stockton, in the fol- 
lowing week, they made about £12, for which they were appre- 
hended, and had a month of solitude in Durham jail. On their 
emancipation from this duresse, they went to Sunderland for a 
week, where the party making the confession could find no other 
book but the Bible, in which he read a passage that troubled him 
for some weeks. On the road between Sunderland and Shields, 
they made £8; “and determined to work back to Manchester.” 
Betore they arrived at York, they “were low,” and had only 
made £14, 10s. At Leeds, they “ got some little—about £10 ;” 
at Bradford, £3 ; and arrived in Manchester on the 25th of May, 
from which they went to Ashton and Huddersfield, and obtained 
£10 by picking pockets, but “had to fly very quick.” Wake- 
field “ stood” 25s. ; and Selby and Hull, “ some few pounds.” At 
Beverley and Scarboro’, they made “ £30 at two hauls ;” and at 
Hartlepool, “we lit on an old sailor just landed, who had got 
£25, (his wages just received,) and picked his pocket.” On they 
drove to Edinburgh, where we “ drawed” a grocer’s till, which 
yielded £30. At Glasgow, they were a fortnight, “got about 
£20 the day before we went out, to help us on the road.” Thence 
to Greenock, which is described as “a pretty town, but we did 
not choose to do much.” Ayr, however, yielded a more liberal 
return in £40, which was taken from the pocket of a female, but 
which roused the hue and cry after them. They escaped, how- 
ever. One left Scotland, crossed to Ireland, where at various 
places enumerated he made £77, 10s.; his companion having 
parted from him at Ayr. 

Here is an amount of robberies which may be taken as a 
sample of hundreds contained in these confessions. The misery 
to the victims—such as the poor sailor, who after perhaps a long 
year of dangerous service Jrad returned with his hard earned 
wage—can scarcely be estimated; and yet all this vast amount 
of money obtained within a period of one single year, was just 
as recklessly squandered as it was obtained. When apprehended 
at Manchester, on his return from Ireland, the improvident thief 
had only £25 remaining. Another of the tribe, who makes a 
similar confession, adds these significant words :—“ Separate con- 
Jinement for a month or two, and as little meat as would sustain 
health, might have altogether stopped me.”—-Constabulary Re- 


port, p. 49. 
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The Prison-discipline now to be adopted has become of pres- 
sing interest. For the last forty years it has been made the 
subject of a long series of experiments, each thrust forward as 
an improvement on its predecessor. The damp dungeons which 
engendered the jail-fevers of former days, at last yielded to the 
reclamations of humanity, startled by the disclosures of Howard. 
A feeling of strong commiseration for the victims directed atten- 
tion to schemes of improvement; one of which was that upon 
which we have settled. So early as 1775, the Separate-system 
was established by the Duke of Richmond, in the county of 
Sussex. The suggestion came from Howard; but it never ap- 
pears to have been generally adopted, and passed away for many 
years from the public attention. A system of classification, about 
thirty years ago, was resorted to. ‘To give it effect, many new 
prisons were erected, which have since required expensive altera- 
tions. The object was to put into various divisions of the prison 
criminals in the same stage of crime, in order that thereby the 
more hardened might not influence the penitent. It was a total 
blunder. It was found impossible to effect any proper classifica- 
tion. For how is it possible to gauge the exact amount of indi- 
vidual corruption, or to require from turnkeys that psychological 
knowledge which can fathom the consciences of men? It isa 
dream to expect so nicely to appreciate moral guilt as to assign 
to each prisoner his place in a graduated scale. It was falla- 
cious, too, upon another ground; for an old offender, who might 
have escaped for many a year, was perhaps caught for a petty 
larceny. If judged according to this last crime, and so classified, 
it is obvious that a great mistake would be committed. The 
system, besides, partook of the evil of association, the effects of 
which cannot be exaggerated. To put down this, every motive 
of humanity, as regarded the individual prisoners, and of policy, 
as regarded the good of society, induced inquiring men to resort 
to some other system which should save prisoners from the fear- 
ful contamination resulting from unrestricted intercourse. It 
was found that every association of criminals perverted, and never 
reformed ; and that, although classification might be useful, it 
was only in an inverse proportion to the numbers of which each 
class was composed, and was only perfect when it came to the 
point at which it lost its name and nature, in complete separation. 

What was then fallen upon is what has since gone by the 
name of the silent-system ; of which the best examples are at the 
Maison de Force at Ghent, and the Auburn Penitentiary of 
New York. The prisoners, during the day, are all in each 
other’s presence. They are compelled to work, and under the 
pain of immediate flagellation, they are forced to be absolutely 
silent. It is a modification of this system which does not give 
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the prisoners useful labour, but puts them upon the tread-wheel 
under the same rigorous silence. 

The discipline here is of a physical nature. It is enforced by 
the terrors of the lash. It degrades and humiliates, stimulating 
vindictive feelings, by hardening the heart against so apparently 
arbitrary a restriction. But rigidly as the discipline was enforced, 
it altogether failed. On the tread-wheel, with the keeper watch- 
ing; in the workshops, under the same vigilant superintendence, 
they communicated with each other. The superintendence could 
not be always equally vigilant. When it relaxed, the keeper, who 
was watched, gave an opportunity which was never missed. He 
could not prevent conversation by the eye. A look, a wink, ex- 
pressed a feeling : a movement answered it, and the very restraint 
imposed, gave a zest to the imperfect means resorted to. Dum 
tacent clamant. “J have been,” says a prisoner, “ on the wheel ; 
and they talk frequently in a low voice there, but they are sel- 
dom found out if they don’t turn their heads. They can watch 
the turnkey as much as he can watch them.”—-1 Field, p. 42. 
The silent industry, in other cases, of a crowded workshop in 
prison, is imposing; but it is a mistake to hold that you thereby 
prevent the evils of unrestricted communication. It is what an 
eminent Scottish Judge declares to be a kind of “ Sisyphian tor- 
ment, to keep men for months and years in company, and yet 
prevent all communication by the lash.”— Appendix to Lords’ 
Report, p. 88. 

But the great objection to it is, that along with the undoubted 
evils of bad communication, it completes effectually the ruin of 
every prisoner, by exposing his presence to his companions. If 
they cannot speak to him, they at least see and will remember 
him again. Thus entangled into thieves’ society, he finds himself 
in a net, from which no virtuous resolutions can relieve him. 
Mr. Baron Alderson gives a striking exemplification of the 
inutility of compulsory silence. He states that he knew an 
instance in which a regular plan for a robbery, afterwards 
accomplished, “ was laid, in one of what is called our best regu- 
lated jails, and on the tread-mill. The instrument there was a 
boy, and the principals were adult thieves.” —A ppendiz to Lords’ 
Report, p. 42. Thus the system failed, if prevention of crime, 
along with the punishment of the offender, constituted any part 
of the theory of punishment. Old associations were kept up in 
active and daily exercise; and new associations were formed 
which were never, through the whole of a guilty life, allowed to 
drop. The obedience too, which was extorted by the lash, not 
being the act of a free moral agent, was no virtue at all. It was 
in itself rather a weakness, preparing for evil influence much 
more than for sound direction. 
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In a separate cell a prisoner is in many respects free. He 
has himself to himself. But in the workroom he is a slave— 
the slave of his companions. Ifin their presence he give way to 
any outward sign of penitence, he is jeered and laughed at. The 
neutrality of the weak and the resistance of the brave are alike 
swept away. Inthe cell he could have relief to a mind not 
hardened, in his bible, his prayer-book, and his tears. But with 
his bad companions he loses all the good he ever had; and en- 
riches himself at the expense of society, with a knowledge from 
which it will ultimately suffer. This is in truth only a modi- 
fication of that old system of unrestricted intercourse which cha- 
racterized our prisons in former days, when the prison was the 
vestibule of a life-transportation, or of the scaffold. No deter- 
ring effect can ever flow from a system in which the only punish- 
ment is that of silence imperfectly enforced. The criminal is not 
thrown back upon his own reflections in the stern solitude of 
compulsory separation. He has none of that feeling of desola- 
tion which want of companions and the grave-like stillness of a 
solitary cell necessarily create. To make punishment dreadful, 
we have only to resort to an isolation which nature loathes—to 
leave the objects of it 


“ suivis, 
Que de leur malheureuse ombre.” 





The faces of as few human beings as is necessary to preserve 
from madness, should alone be seen between the time when the 
gloomy portals close upon the condemned, until the hour when 
it is declared the expiation is accomplished. 

The system which has received in modern days the almost 
universal approbation of the most philanthropic men of all coun- 
tries, is that known as the separate. The silent-system of the 
workhouse, the tread-wheel, and all the other optimist specu- 
lations which have each had their day and disappeared, have 
given place to a system to which our humanity is reconciled, 
at the same time that it effects the object of punishment. As 
to its operation much ignorance exists. Part of this is owing 
to those tales of horror which, a number of years ago, were sent 
over Europe, relative to the system of separation and of silence 
adopted in the cells of Virginia and New York. There, human 
beings were immured in dungeons dark and damp. No inter- 
course with mankind was allowed from the commencement of 
the punishment to its close. None of the physical comforts 
necessary for the support of life were given the unhappy con- 


demned. The ventilation was bad, in pits, entered from the 
top by a ladder, the orifice of which was secured with a trap. 
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The consequences of such treatment might easily be anticipated. 
Human nature could not endure the infliction of such horrors. 
An uninterrupted solitude in dark pits produced its natural 
fruits in death and madness. The system was abandoned, both 
in Virginia where it had its birth, and in New York where it 
grew into vigour; and is now only useful as shewing that even 
the best principles will fail when pushed to license. 

A true idea, however, once uttered is immortal. It makes its 
way more rapidly, or the reverse, according to the accidental cir- 
cumstances which influence the oscillations of public opinion. 
Though humanity was shocked at the imprisonments of the New 
World—held up as the results of a fair experiment—there were 
men who saw the cause of the failure, and hastened to recall pub- 
lic opinion to its senses. It is strange, after our long experience, 
that there should be found a London magistrate so ignorant of its 
working as to represent it still, as bearing the fruits of the Vir- 
ginia cells. Yet Sir Peter Laurie, at a meeting of the London 
Aldermen, no later than the 13th of September last, is reported 
in the Zimes to have said, that “its effects were indescribably 
horrible. Such was found to be the effect of the atrocious sys- 
tem, that no prisoners were now sent to the Pentonville Peniten- 
tiary who were not in vigorous health and strenyth; and he 
was glad to have the opportunity of expressing his abhorrence 
of a plan which was calculated to add madness to the other 
penalties of crime.” Such a statement, even by Sir Peter Laurie, 
uttered in an influential assembly, renders it necessary to pause, 
since it has received the sanction of the prison authorities in 
Scotland, so far as regards juvenile offenders—the class to which 
of all others it would be most beneficial. 

Separate confinement is effected by placing the criminal in a 
cell tenanted only by himself, in which he never sees a fellow- 
prisoner, but where he is often visited by the officers of the prison. 
At Perth, the minimum number of visits which must be paid to 
every prisoner during a day is ten. Some of these are by the 
jailors, others by the —" and others by the teachers. He 
is seized upon by the teacher, who inculcates a knowledge of the 
first branches of education. The chaplain directs himself to his 
moral and religious training ; and, along with these, he receives 
from others instruction in some useful employment. ‘This is a 
very different picture from the gloomy solitude that characterized 
the experiment in America; and the misfortune is, that it is too 
beautiful a picture to be useful. In our abhorrence of American 
cruelty, we are in danger of ruining a good system by pushing 
it in a different direction. There it failed because it was car- 
ried into operation through the instrumentality of measures be- 
neath which human nature sank. Here it is gilded over with 
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pleasures, that must often make the se doubt the nature 
of the establishment, and their own identity. 

The first effect of a thief’s sudden disappearance from active 
labour is to astonish himself with the unusual circumstance of 
solitude. Taken abruptly from his companions out of a turbu- 
lent and exciting life, he is plunged at once into the deepest 
silence. His mind receives a shock which startles it. If he has 
got the slightest power of resuscitation, he has an opportunity 
for reflection, undeterred by false shame, by the fear of his com- 
panions’ scorn, or by the constant recollection in their society of 
the pleasures of the life that reformation would for ever lose to 
him. The more grievous may have been his outrages upon so- 
ciety, the more painful will be the blow. If remorse does not 
accumulate upon his conscience, it does upon his memory. There 
is here a refuge to astonished and affrighted virtue. To those 
who are desirous of another chance, no system is more calculated 
to give protection against the ruffianly society, and the still more 
ruttianly conduct of associates. Its more terrible effects are at 
the first; the prisoner proceeding in a regular circle of feeling, 
from dismal to sorrowful, from sorrowful to sad, from sad toserious, 
from serious to serenity :— 

“Through the first week it was lonely,” says a penitential felon ; 
“ but when I took to reading, I did not so much mind being by myself. 
I am quite sure it is a good deal better for me; I do learn something 
good now; but when we were all together in jail, I learned more 
wickedness in those three months than in all my life besides.”—2 
Field, p. 138. 

The great mass think this discipline the severest of all. “ Their 
own thoughts,” says Mr. Tray,* “ distress and pain them beyond 
measure. When alone, they require excitement ; and when they 
are so placed apart and must necessarily reflect on and review 
their position, they feel it intensely.” They implore the autho- 
rities to send them to the wheel, where they will at least have 
the consolation of human fellowship. A punishment so dreadful 
comes recommended by the strongest of all arguments—success. 
The dread of it implies the necessity for its exercise, and esta- 
blishes the wisdom of enforcing it. And in the total failure of 
one of the greatest of modern experiments—the Perth Peniten- 
tiary—will be seen the ruinous consequences of diluting the 
wholesome severity of a system which trusts to conscience as the 
main instrument of punishment and reformation. 

** Poena autem vehemens, ac multo sevior illis 
Quas et czditius gravis invenit, aut Rhadamanthus 
Nocte dieque suum gestare in pectore testem.”—Juv. 





* Governor of House of Correction, Tothillfields, Evidence, House of Lords. 
VOL. X. NO. XIX. B 
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It speaks with a solemn effect, especially to the young ; and if 
any scheme for the regeneration of fallen humanity can be suc- 
cessful, it must be one which takes care to prevent its good 
effects from being frittered away by the distractions of social ac- 
tivity, or the laborious bustle of useless (or useful) occupation. 
Shut out from the numberless things in life which distract atten- 
tion and divert the thoughts, the prisoner is left to revolve in the 

uiet monotony of his prison-life the same ideas which in honest 
, (if he ever knew them) sometimes followed him, and thus 
permanence and effect are given to what had never been more 
than occasional meditations. 

The assertion that the Separate System is inconsistent with 
health, has been often made, and as often disproved. Sir Ben- 
jamin Brodie declared, in his evidence before the House of Lords, 
that it was “as little unfavourable as any imprisonment, and less 
unfavourable than most.” —Lirst Report, p.390. He denies that it 
has the slightest tendency to promote insanity. If further evi- 
dence were needed, we would point to those elaborate statistical 
tables, in criminal returns, which give one so lively an idea of 
human patience. The chaplain of the Pentonville Prison, in his 
Report to the Commissioners, has a distinct section upon the 

uestion as to the effect of separate confinement on the mind. 
Te states that out of 1000 prisoners under consideration, the 
greater part were to his knowledge considerably improved. Four 
hundred and two were totally unable to read with any under- 
standing on their admission; and there were only forty-eight 
who left in that condition. One hundred and two were in the 
higher rules of arithmetic on entrance; but there were 713 on 
leaving ; and the conclusion from these and simiiar data is, 
that the system has not any injurious effects upon the mind.— 
Surveyor-Gen. Report, p. 49. 

The groundless assertions on this subject have had the good 
of arousing attention. They have produced evidence of a kind 
the most direct and satisfactory. In 1844, the inspectors of the 
Eastern Penitentiary in Philadelphia thus report :— 

“ The hazard of ‘stultifying the mind’ has been regarded as a pos- 
sible concomitant of confinement with labour; the inspectors desire 
to record their conviction, in regard thereto, that no case has occurred 
within their knowledge where such effects have ever been produced.” 


These considerations are applicable to separate confinement, 
however applied. In regard to juvenile delinquents, however, 
a controversy has arisen of an important character. Indeed, it 
has passed the stage of ‘controversy since an alteration of the 
systematic plan upon which Prison-discipline is now based has 
been effected. The old system of association, after it had been 
abandoned even by speculative men, has been again thrust 
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before the public as alone suited for juvenile frames. If this be 
the case it is to be lamented; because it destroys all hope of that 
effectual reformation which, in their case, the least sanguine 
might expect. The country must have proof that this back- 
ward march is not the result of a too hasty generalization, as it 
is unquestionably opposed to the whole torrent of authoritative 
opinions. 

“ The young will learn,” says a writer of great candour and 
of great accuracy, who has published the best book on Prison- 
discipline that has appeared for many years—“ The young will 
learn from each other the lessons of demoralization as effectually 
and more eagerly than they would receive the vicious instruc- 
tion of older and more hardened companions. The ward for ju- 
venile offenders in every Prison I believe to be the most corrupting 
and pernicious.” —2 Field, p. 376. They have greater pleasure 
than their elders in communicating their knowledge. The 
young heart, too, is quickly hardened by contact with the 
other “ braves” of the profession, and when the period of im- 
prisonment expires, they renew an acquaintanceship begun in 
misfortune. The Reverend R. Burnett, chaplain of Lewes jail, 
in insisting upon the necessity of separation for all criminals, 
specially declares, that “ of juvenile prisoners, whose sentences 
are generally short, I believe this to be especially true.”—2 
Ibid. 377. Captain Hansbrow, the governor of Lancaster 
Castle, was asked before the Committee of the House of Lords, 
if “ boys go out worse than they come in?” He answered— 
“Unless they are kept separate. I think that an impression 
may be made upon them if they are kept separate; but so long 
as they are associated together, they go out as bad as they went in, 
OR GENERALLY WORSE.” . 

In truth, a youth so treated passes his life alternately in plun- 
dering the public out of prison, and in burdening the Prison- 
rates within it. He runs through the whole circle of convic- 
tions, from the petty theft to the highway robbery and assault ; 
instructing others, as he ascends in the profession, in that in- 
genuity which has made himself famous, and that daring which 
has defied all the terrors of punishment, and all the correctives 
of instruction. He is elated with the thought of having left the 
ordinary crowd of evil-doers and surpassed them all—ien ne 

jait dire—rien ne fait faire—autant de sottises, que le désir de 
montrer de [esprit, was a remark of the Abbé du Bos, and holds 
particularly true of Jail society. Can anything be more strik- 
ing than the evidence of Mr. Sergeant Adams, who declares, 
that he has often seen little boys, when first brought into jail, 
overwhelmed with alarm, and clinging with anxiety to the very 
policeman who brought them there; yet in three days he has 
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seen these children, under the electrical contamination of Jail 
association, dancing in the yards in joyful glee, with those re- 
probate companions among whom compassion or ignorance has 
thrust them.—First Report, Lords, p. 12. The conclusion de- 
rived from such facts by lawyers, magistrates, and judges, we 
shall give in the language of the Lord Justice-Clerk of Scot- 
land. “ Every imprisonment,” he says, “ particularly those of 
juvenile offenders, and for first offences, ought to be on the sepa- 
rate-system, fully and consistently acted upon.”—Appendix to 
First Report, Lords, p. 73. And Mr. Clay, the chaplain of Pres- 
ton jail, thus states his experience in England :— 


“ T cannot fully impress upon the Committee the value of a system 
of separate confinement till I shew it in opposition to the ill effect of the 
former mode. I take, for instance, the committal of boys about and 
under the age of 17—in the year 1840, I think it was. I traced those 
boys for two years and a half, and I found, that of those who had 
come in for the first time in that year, before that year and another 
year and a half had elapsed, they came in at the rate of 56 per cent. 
Now, as I have told the Committee, during the two years and a half 
we have been under the improved system, we have had altogether only 
three boys relapsed out of about 110.”—Tirst Report, Lords, p. 139. 

In his recent report Mr. Perry, one of the Inspectors of 
Prisons, states— 

“ That the places of confinement in the southern and western dis- 
tricts are 80 in number, of which seven are conducted on the separate 
system. In the year from 29th September 1844 to 26th September 
1845, the daily average of prisoners in the whole 80 places was 
4361. In the seven on the separate system it was 644 ;—37 prisoners 
were affected with insanity, in nine of whom the symptoms first 
showed themselves during the period of their imprisonment; but of 
these nine not one occurred in the seven prisons on the separate- 
system.” 


With such evidence, the eminent persons to whom have been 
entrusted the direction of the great national establishment at 
Perth, have thought it their duty to return to the old system of 
association. They announce their resolution in their Ninth 
Report in the following terms :— 

“ The results of much personal observation, as well as the reports 
relative to this subject, which we received from time to time from the 
chief officers of the Prison, were such as to lead us gradually to en- 
tertain great doubts whether the system could in all its rigour be ap- 
plied with advantage, or even with safety, to prisoners of very tender 
years, and sentenced to long periods of confinement, such as consti- 
tute a large proportion of’the juvenile prisoners sent to the General 
Prison. As our experience extended our doubts increased, and we 
were ultimately impressed with a strong apprehension that however 
beneficial the operation of the system might be, in the case of adult 
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prisoners of both sexes, its strict enforcement could scarcely fail to 
have an injurious tendency in relation to a considerable number of 
the very young prisoners, particularly males.”—P. 10. 

Reference is then made to a Report by Captain Kincaid, one 
of the Scotch Inspectors of Prisons, wherein he recommends 
the change which his superiors adopted, and to which Sir 
George Grey gave his sanction. All juvenile male prisoners, 
therefore, to whom the Governor and Surgeon think the indul- 
gence should be extended, are to be assembled together each 
morning for prayers, and are then to be exercised for half an 
hour in gangs of eight or ten; and, farther, they are to be 
taught in classes by the Prison teachers. In other words, the 
system is practically abandoned with reference to juvenile male 
criminals; for we hold the discretionary power given to the 
Governor to mean nothing but a pardonable means to reconcile 
the public mind gradually to the change. 

If this were a matter to be settled by authority the question 
would be at rest. The Report bears the sanction of a crowd of 
honourable and right honourable names, which almost awes re- 
monstrance into silence. But when we remember the still more 
numerous host of honourable men who have erred upon a sub- 
ject upon which mankind has so often changed its opinions, it 
will be no disrespect to examine the grounds upon which this 
startling conclusion rests. The Directors have assigned no 
reason for their opinion. They leave it upon its naked merits, 
which, standing opposed to so many other authorities, is a great 
omission. It stands opposed, moreover, to the following dissent 
of one of their own number. The Lord Justice-Clerk declares 
that he signs the Report “ under a dissent from the opinion 
that the separate-system is not beneficially applicable in its 
rigour to juvenile offenders, for whom I am of opinion that it is 
in an especial manner most appropriate and serviceable, being 
convinced that imprisonment, accompanied with any kind of 
companionship, whether in work, or instruction, or exercise, will 
have no deterring effect on that class, and be attended with all 
the bad results of contamination and evil influence.” The 
grounds upon which the Report proceeds cannot consist in any 
injury to the physical constitution, because males are the parties 
who are said to suffer; and they ought to be more calculated, 
from their robuster frame, to endure restraints than females. 
On turning to Captain Kincaid’s Report, (to which we are in- 
debted for this retrograde none) we cannot find any more 
specific enumeration of the grounds upon which it was made. 
All that he says is, “ that the separate-system, as carried out at 
the General Prison, though in strict conformity with the rules 
provided, has an injurious tendency, mentally as well as bodily, 
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on many of the very young prisoners.”— Thirteenth Report, p. 
16. He admits, however, that the Prison-authorities of Dundee 
and Cupar “ expressed some astonishment at the idea;”’ and in 
the conflict between the two, we have no particulars upon which 
a judgment could be founded. There is nothing but an un- 
reasoned opinion, the value of which we can only appreciate 
after its author has told us of the grounds on which it rests. 
How many of the prisoners were shamming when under exami- 
nation? ‘What care was taken to ascertain the true cause of 
suspicious symptoms? How often were they examined either 
by Directors or Inspectors? Were the visits (other than those 
of Mr. Whigham) more than once or twice a-year? Was the 
cy insanity not the exhibition of a fit of sullenness—the 
physical decay the result of pre-existing disease? It is common, 
as Field tells us, to try the “ mad trick” upon the sympathies 
of casual visitors who enter the cells with a stamp of authority, 
amid the cringing politeness of the keepers, and whom the pri- 
soner’s instinct tells him are the great men upon whose nod his 
destiny depends, and whose sympathies he must endeavour to 
awaken. 

We doubt the correctness of Captain Kincaid’s generalizing, 
when we find him, in the first page of his Report, declaring that 
the Scotch prisons “ are in the present day considered to be 
in a very satisfactory state;” at the same time that the pages 
which immediately follow, prove that they are exactly the re- 
verse. The Prison of Ayr, for example, “ was dangerously 
overcrowded; three, four, or five persons in every cell, the 
dimensions of which are not usually considered fit for a single 
prisoner.” It had, moreover, no chaplain, and 140 prisoners.— 
P.1. The Prison of Dundee was in a similar condition in 
regard to accommodation —P. 4. That of Falkirk “is a 
damp dilapidated place, incapable of improvement, and totally 
unfit to be used as a Prison; and yet its two miserable cells are 
sometimes required to accommodate seven males and three 
females.” The keeper of the Irvine Prison states, that ‘ he 
has only one pair of blankets, though the number of prisoners 
sometimes amount to seven at a time; and that the bed-ticks 
have not been washed, nor the straw within them changed, for 
the last five years."—P. 6. In the Forfar Prison, sometimes 
nine prisoners “ are obliged to occupy an apartment ten feet 
three and a half inches long, by five feet ten and a half inches 
in breadth, with the door opening inwards, and in which there 
is only room for two beds.”—P. 8. And in the Prison even of 
Edinburgh, “ there were only 127 out of 555 prisoners in con- 
finement, to whom the separate-system could be applied, for 
want of room.”—P, 15. 
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With such facts recorded by himself, we can scarcely under- 
stand the rash statement as to the “ satisfactory” condition of 
the Scottish prisons. If it were intended as a compliment, in the 
mac-sycophant style of “ makin’ everybody pleased wi’ himsel,” 
or as a rolling quantity of words to turn a sentence, it might be 
dismissed as harmless. But it shakes one’s confidence in the other 
generalizations to which this gentleman has come, and which 
have led to results so important and alarming. 

The prison at Perth is one of the most expensive model-pri- 
sons in the world. Though supported by large funds, and under 
the direction of men distinguished for their rank, their human- 
ity, and their knowledge, it has failed to accomplish one single 
object of its institution ; and the appalling fact has been admitted 
by one of its Directors, that no less than SIXTY-SEVEN PER CENT. 
of the prisoners who endure its discipline are recommitted. The 
reason may be traced to a system at variance with the character 
of punishment, and which has been treated by Lord Denman 
thus, in speaking of juvenile offenders : 


“T greatly dread the effect of giving them benefits and privileges 
which they never could have hoped for, but from the commission of 
crimes. I own myself extremely jealous of the gratuitous instruction 
of the young felon in a trade, merely because he is a felon, and of the 
displacement of the honest from employment, by his success in thus 
obtaining it. Perhaps this is the most important branch of criminal 
law ; for the age enquired of is that at which the habits are formed, 
and the path of life is chosen. I hold the only legitimate end of 
punishment to be, to deter from crime ; but I think I perceive in some 
of the theories of benevolent men such a mode of administering the cri- 
minal law as to encourage instead of deterring.”—Appendix to First 
Report, Lords, p. 3. 

Whether or not this was intended to apply to the prison at 
Perth it certainly hits off that great renovating shop for the en- 
feebled constitutions of exhausted criminals. The system there 
is, a literal reduction to practice of the precept, that when a man 
strikes you upon the one cheek, you are to turn to him the other 
also. ‘The comforts of existence are liberally supplied by an in- 
jured community, to the ruftians who have wrongedthem. Wetake 
them from the streets—corrupted and corrupting,—place them in 
the bath,—cleanse them from outward pollution,—clothe them 
in warm and comfortable garments,—and locate them in an apart- 
ment, the possession of which they never anticipated even in 
their dreams. It is well lighted, ventilated, and warmed. They 
have employment given them to occupy attention and pass the 
time. ‘They are addressed in the language of kindness; educa- 
ted men interest themselves in their welfare. From a state of 
humiliation they are raised to a position of self-esteem. They 
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have the privilege of converse with books. Food of a healthy 
kind,—-suflicient exercise,—instruction in many useful branches 
of education, and ina trade. This is solitary imprisonment at 
Perth. A cheerful gaiety is diffused over the severe brow of 
om ——. The suffering of the past is forgotten in the 

ilarious glow of present enjoyment. All goes merry as a mar- 
riage-bell. If this be punishment, what is pleasure? What have 
the best of us different from this, except the freedom—useless 
without leisure—to take a longer stroll than a comfortable air- 
ing-yard permits ? What depressing contrasts these things create! 
Compare them with the living in the noisome garret, or still 
more noisome cellar of the honest poor, who have never quali- 
fied themselves by a life of crime for the service of skilful 
teachers during life, and who have not as good a funeral when 
life shall be no more ! 

In reading the various reports of the inspectors, one loses 
patience at the extreme minuteness with hick these gentlemen 
describe their anxiety to have everything clean and tidy. If a 
miserable spider has been left unmolested in a corner of a cell, 
or a bluebottle is found buzzing about the ears of a prisoner, 
these circumstances will be duly chronicled. The prisoners 
would be the most ungrateful of mankind if they did not con- 
sider themselves contented; accordingly, the chaplains and the 
inspectors of the prisons duly record as a great fact, that John 
Thomson, or Michael O‘Grady, or Betty Mulligan, “ expressed 
themselves happy and satisfied ;” as if it was for their satisfaction 
they are kept in such comfortable quarters. The directors, 
however, with that candour which is due to themselves and their 
office, have arrived at a different conclusion, and entertain ap- 
prehensions that the murmurings which are heard in Scotland 
are justified. The Lord Justice-Clerk has truly said that this 
circumstance has produced much discontent here.—Appendix, 
p- 76. But Mr. Whigham, Sheriff of Perthshire, clenches the 
matter by stating the results of his more varied and more fre- 
quent observations. 


‘In periods of difficulty in getting work, when those parties know 
how comfortable the prisons are, they are less unwilling to commit 
an offence because they may be sent there.” —First Report, p. 349. 


Nay, according to the system upon which they began, prison- 
ers were allowed the value of any overwork that their industry 
might get through ; but this most pernicious course was properly 
given up, though contrary to the opinion of the inspectors. 


Lord Brougham asks the question— 
* What part of the reformatory system is it which you think makes 
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the expectation of the prison less hateful to those people who are to 
be reformed? because our general experience shews us that these people 
very much dislike that which is reformatory.” 

Ans.—“ The feeling seems to be that when they get useful and 
profitable labour, books to read, and the instruction of the teachers, 
and society for the time, the mind is relieved of the tedium of im- 
prisonment.” He adds that all these things “go to diminish the 
deterring effect. J do not think that our system has worked well with 
reference to prisoners generally, in so fur as that combination of reforma- 
tion and deterring has hitherto gone.” Ue describes the prisons in 
Scotland formerly as being “very bad.” ‘ Now they are perhaps 
more comfortable than the houses the same classes of persons have to reside 
in while out of prison ; there ts not the slightest doubt of it as regards accom- 
modation, food, and clothing.” —Minutes of Evidence before Lords’ Com- 
mittee, p. 350. 












































Lord Brougham also put this question to the learned sheriff :— 


* You say that the attempt to combine those two results—the refor- 
mation of the criminal and the deterring of evil disposed persons—has 
hitherto failed; do you think your experience of it has gone so far as 
to enable you to give that opinion generally ?” 

Ans.—“ I would speak with the caution which I feel to be proper 
in such a case, because we have not had very long experience; but 
looking to the experience of five years, and the result, which shows 
that sixty-seven per cent. of those who have passed through the General 
Prison have been ascertained to have been recommitted, it does not seem to 
me that the combined system is producing such good effects as could be 
wished,” —First Report, Lords, p. 359. 


This is a very cautious answer; but when divested of the 
hesitation which might naturally be looked for from a gentleman 
speaking with such authority, we find it to be the deliberate opi- 
nion of the Director best acquainted with the working of the insti- 
tution, that it is nothing more than a large manufactory, in 
which criminals recover health and spirits, and are turned out 
again with renewed energies upon the world. 

The whole scheme, in truth, is an audacious paradox. We 
give the dues of labour without the counterpart, and allow fraud 
to extract from us what we refuse to poverty and misfortune. It 
is a resuscitation of those schemes of benevolent visionaries with 
which the world has often been made merry. Men will never be 
deterred from the gratification of their passions by holding out 
to them the reward of a comfortable subsistence as the conse- 
quence of their gratification. It reverses all our notions of good 
government to find the industrious poor feeding upon husks, and 
those of them who have committed crimes, carefully tended. Is 
this consistent with any correct notion of retributive justice? Ts 
it not, on the contrary, an anomaly in the world of morals— 
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holding up law and order to contempt, by presenting a caricature 
in place of a resemblance? It is certainly the introduction of a 
new code, when its practice is to find the road to knowledge and 
virtue through the gate of sin. In a frantic impatience to re- 
move the stigma of injustice to the condemned, we have “ leapt 
on the other side,” and trampled down all justice to the public. 


*‘Tnani sapiens nomen ferat, xequus iniqui, 
Ultra quam satis est, virtutem qui petat ipsam.” 


Institutions divine and human corrupt by their nature or by 
ours; but even where they contain a principle of inherent rotten- 
ness, the evolution of it is seldom so rapid as in the case of this 
unfortunate establishment. In the public estimation its empire 
has perished almost ere it began; and it now exists only from an 
anxious wish that an experiment, devised from motives both of 
enlightened philanthropy and civil polity, should not be endan- 
gered by a too hasty impatience of apparent errors. 

The country would willingly subscribe to any scheme for the 
reduction of criminal gangs. In this, our duty runs in unison 
with our interest. But it rouses the gorge of a people not alto- 
gether impatient of burdens to find their substance wasted— 
their sympathies misapplied—their best efforts turned against 
themselves. A heavy debt of just expectation remains undis- 
charged. The object of punishment appears to be forgotten. 
We have proceeded from the cruelty of former days to all the 
liberalities of a well-meant, but foolish generosity. Experience 
has only illuminated the track we have passed ; and nothing can 
more illustrate the failure which has overtaken our experiments 
both in England and here, than the aimlessness and contradic- 
tory character of measures for the future. There is no unity of 
= no confidence in any one principle—no perseverance in 
a plan. Every year brings its vernal promise, and its autumnal 
disappointment. All is a chaos of inconsistencies—a medley of 
contradictions—a series of experiments, in which none is pursued 
far enough to give much prospect of success, although for the 
time, the prisoners are kept labouring away with much energy on 
the edifice of their own social and moral regeneration, and com- 
pelled to take it all down again when they have got it half 
erected. There is no simple and consistent code of regulations. 
This, with the eminent authorities that direct our institutions, 
must arise from that philosophical doubt consequent on enlarge- 
ment of understanding ; though the disgrace which has overtaken 
in Scotland the Separate System of Prison-discipline is attri- 
butable greatly to allowing the judgment to be dragged head- 
long by generous and amiable sensibilities which have no juris- 
diction here, 
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Amid the controversial speculations which penal justice has 
evoked, there is none more important than the dispute as to its 
object. It is undoubtedly twofold; the first, and most impor- 
tant, being the prevention of crime; the second, subsidiary and 
subordinate—the reformation of the criminal. In endeavouring 
to effect the subordinate object by instruction, kindness, and the 
display of all the tender charities and sympathies of life, the first 
principle has been forgotten. Itis no longer a punishment, when 
everything calculated to excite remorse, or to inflict bodily pain, 
is carefully removed. We make the punishment a premium by 
our visits, our anxieties, and our benefits. In the wildest auda- 
city of speculation, who would ever maintain that such a system 
would operate to deter ? 

The character of Scotsmen shines particularly out in the 
Prison Reports. There is nothing upon which inspectors, 
jailors, and chaplains speak with more complacency than the 
quantity of work they have got out of the prisoners, and no 
complaints are more grievous than those made as to a small 
demand for the produce. There are three evils which this 
generates. First, It depresses the profits of honest tradesmen 
out of prison, who cannot sell so cheaply. Secondly, It pre- 
vents the prison effecting the object for which it was esta- 
blished. It ceases to be a penal institution, becomes a place 
of amusement, or a bad manufactory. Thirdly, It may be : 
question whether any permanent habit is ever acquired by all 
this compulsory industry. With regard to old offenders espe- 
cially, we believe the whole system to be based upon a delusion. 
A thoroughly regenerated man, who has run the gauntlet of two 
or three convictions, is a phenomenon about whom all Prison- 
authorities have expressed themselves curious. Few, if any, of 
the older criminals are ever reformed. Often “they ridicule 
what the parson says, directly after he turns his back, but cry 
before him.”—1 Field, p. 47. They display penitence in prison, 
and their history constitutes a considerable portion of the Chap- 
lain’s Report. But this penitence is only a mere negation of 
virtue, consequent upon the impossibility of doing otherwise. 
Freedom is no sooner acquired, than the mind returns by an in- 
stantaneous impulse to obedience to its old and familiar instincts, 
The good resolutions which had excited the clergyman’s thank- 
fulness under the influence of low diet, melt away like frost-work 
before the first appearance of temptation. The religious con- 
version through which they passed, in its turn passes off with the 
regular life, the solitude, and necessity by which it was evoked. 
Naturam expellas fured, tamen usque recurret. In consequence, 
the sad conclusion is recorded in every form of varied and em- 
phatic expression by judges and by magistrates, that there is 
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small hope for the reformation of adult criminals.* Their habits, 
long indulged, assume a despotic, though it be a prescriptive 
empire. Nature herself is not more elastic in her rebound 
against restraint. 

The Separate System is only useful when applied to those 
of whom we have hopes of reformation. Had it been inti- 
mated that the adults should be exercised in gangs, and taught 
in classes, we believe that few would have uttered a remon- 
strance. But when the Directors resign the ductile and plastic 
mind of youth, without taking advantage of the effects of that 
solitude which is at their command, they resign all chance of 
making their system effective. ‘The establishment, while it in- 
structs, must also alarm. It may be, that in carrying out the great 
scheme, some of the unhappy objects of the discipline may sink 
beneath it. These are the accidents to which we must look, in 
all general systems intended to regulate the masses of mankind. 
Perhaps some such instance has occurred; and the authorities, 
proceeding from a particular instance to general principles, have 
pushed their conclusions to principles more general. ‘Tested by 
such a rule, all systems, principles, and institutions would fail. 
We should in vain legislate, if our legislation must be adapted to 
the particular character of every unit. If death or madness has 
been the result of a strict enforcement of solitary confinement 
in a few cases, these are misfortunes which must be endured. 
They are counterbalanced by the benefits resulting to the 
general herd ; and the question is resolvable into the simple rule 
of proportion, whether it is better that society should be for ever 
tortured by the evils arising from a universal contamination, or 
whether by the sacrifice of a few, the rest should be restored to 
the world they had wronged? 


“‘T select a jail,” says Mr. Field, “in which this industrial training 
has been attempted under circumstances the most favourable. In the 
General Prison at Perth the officers are exemplary; the order main- 
tained is excellent; all prisoners are in separate confinement, and 
none for less than twelve months. But there the fatal plan which has 
been referred to is followed, and the effects are disastrous both to the 
culprits and their country. The Inspector's Reports, and the evidence 
quoted, (vol. ii.) show us that not less than eighty (sixty-seven?) per 
cent. of the criminals discharged from this prison are recommitted ! 
How, then, shall we account for the fact, that of criminals of the 
same class, released from the jail at Reading, the proportion recom- - 
mitted does not amount to one-tenth of that number? ‘The cause is 
easily described; because at Reading, whilst industrial training is not 





* See 13th Report of Inspectors, p. 36, per Lord Mackenzie App. to Lords’ Re- 
port, p. 89, Lord Denman, ibid, p. 5, Lord Justice-Clerk, ibid. pp. 70-2-6, Lord 
Cockburn, ibid, pp. 93-6. 
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disregarded, it is subordinate to, and not suffered to interfere with, 
corrective instruction.”—1 Field, pp. 173-4. 

Additional energy ought to be given to the system of Prison- 
discipline, by sentencing juvenile delinquents to a moderate 
whipping. This indeed has become part of the English Juve- 
nile Offenders Act; and it is the only point on which we differ 
from “ a country magistrate,” who has published a racy pam- 
phlet, containing more good sense and vigorous writing than we 
have seen within the same compass for many a day. 

“Tt is,” says Lord Mackenzie, “ the only thing we are sure they all 
understand, and are afraid of. Imprisonment, and even transporta- 
tion, do not seem to be known to them by anticipation, or to impress 
their imagination with terror beforehand, however great may be the 
evil these punishments are actually to cause them. If whipping be mo- 
derate, so as to separate the pain from danger to health, or life, or per- 
manent bodily injury, and private, so as to separate it from deep igno- 
miny or the boast of profligate hardihood, I rather imagine it would be 
useful in the case of young criminals. Bodily pain being the great 
means by which nature deters man from what is fit to be avoided, I 
doubt whether we can abandon it entirely in criminal justice, without 
a sacrifice of expediency.”—Appendix to First Report, p. 86. 


How much better would it be to administer a punishment of 
this description to those boys who are found in almost every pri- 
son for stealing apples from a garden, or peas from a field as they 
pass by.* In truth, to put these children in jail is the greatest 
of all perversions of justice; and yet the magistrate has not in 
this country, as he has in England, the power to dismiss with a 
rebuke. (See 10 and 11 Vict., cap. 82.) Our space forbids 
us to dwell upon a subject of such anxious consideration as short 
imprisonments—which serve no purpose but to habituate the 
youthful thief to the prison which he shall afterwards have occa- 
sion so much to use. The suggestion made by the Lord Justice 
Clerk, is, however, amply supported by experience, when he re- 
commends that these imprisonments should be of unvaried gloom, 
without communication with friends, without the distraction of 
labour, without the exhilaration of exercise. Until some such 
principle as this be adopted, we may resign all hope of success 
for reformatory experiments, and we shall learn when too late that 
the greatest mercy is that discipline which is the severest in its 
application. 

o men of amiable dispositions, who are accustomed to look 
upon human nature in its revolting moods only in those pictures 
of imaginative fiction which extract from them such floods of 
tears, and agonies of admiration, this may seem a cruel system. 





* See 13th Report of Inspectors of Scottish Prisons, Pp. 7, 13, 
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It is one, however, which cannot be set aside by the sound of 
obnoxious epithets, or charges of inhumanity. It is forced upon 
us by the most unbending of teachers. Experience has pro- 
claimed the necessity for a change. It sets itself against the 
clamours of an ardent, but weak humanity, and pleads the cause 
of reason against the vagaries of sentiment—the illusions of im- 
agination. The visionary dreams of romantic emotion cannot 
stand in the presence of the increasing Prison-rates. Common 
sense must triumph over a more common but foolish sensibility ; 
and humanity has other objects for its sentiment than what Can- 
ning happily termed, “ poor suffering guilt.” 

To check the appalling horrors consequent upon its increase, 
all systems of Prison-discipline will, however, themselves be una- 
vailing. They can only reach detected crimes, which constitute 
but a small minority of the great aggregate. It is a fatal mistake 
to suppose that because there are few convictions there is little 
crime. The delivery of the white gloves to the judges at the 
assizes is no warrant for the conclusion that the district is a para- 
dise. A slight inquiry into its morals pushed somewhat beyond 
the surface, resolves the hasty logic into air. The very virtuous 
district that this year may have gone the whole circle of news- 
paper notoriety will next year appear, under the influence of a 
more vigorous police, side by side with its guilty neighbours. 
Indeed, the chances of conviction bear a small proportion to the 
chances of escape. Years, marked in every stage by the com- 
mission of crimes, may have passed away without an unlucky 
condemnation. Convicts, when interrogated upon the subject 
of other crimes than those for which they were convicted, often 
answered that it was “ impossible to state the number,’—“ could 
not remember a tenth of them,’—“ many hundreds,’—some- 
times more, sometimes less ;—“ if I was to recollect I could not 
tell them all between now and to-morrow.”— Constabulary Report, 
p- 6. Nothing can more clearly prove this than the tact, that 
to render a pickpocket’s earnings remunerative, he would require 
to steal six pocket handkerchiefs a-day; but all the uncounted 
thousands of the crimes committed by him during the average 
period which he has of his exciting life, are never heard of, except 
by a few private friends in the querulous complainings of the 
victim. ‘The only item contributed by him to our criminal sta- 
tistics is that when the trap catches him at last. 

It is obvious, therefore, that whatever system be adopted with 
reference to detected criminals, you only thereby purify a drop 
in the ocean. To get at the bottom of the evil it is necessary to 

»ass beyond the prison-walls and extend our labours to the world. 
Ve must have inspectors to examine the condition of those who 
are free ; and may the time be hastened when they shall have it 
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in their power to print, as they have printed about criminals, 
that the poor are “ happy and contented!” The great problem 
which has been placed before the minds of the generation in 
which we live, is as to the best means by which the State may 
discharge its duty, without infringing on the province of parents, 
by relieving them of the obligations imposed upon them by God 
and nature. In all schemes for the amelioration of the swarm- 
ing masses from whom our criminal ranks are fed, there is dan- 
ger of pushing measures of relief so far as to destroy that inde- 
pendence and self-respect which nourish manly endurance and 
exertion—the foundation of many social virtues. One unhappy 
circumstance peculiar to ourselves, adds an artificial to all the 
natural difficulties that beset the question. In no other country 
is there such a difference between the rich and poor. Though 
separated from each other by a single street, they are often as 
ignorant of the condition of each other as if the waves of the 
Atlantic rolled between them. A more generous sympathy, 
shown by words even, would go farther than the most liberal 
benefactions doled out through the conduit-pipe of a Mendicity 
Society. But no fibrous intertwinings of feelings ever join them 
together. The one gives because it is painful to hear of human 
sorrow,—the other receives without gratitude and asa right. A 
squalid and wretched population is every year adding to our 
dangers and responsibilities—a population amid which is fostered 
those gigantic political and social maladies that afflict us, and 
which in the bosom of civilisation displays the habits and many of 
the instincts of savage life. Masses have been left to grow up like 
the forest trees, taking their chance of storm and sunshine. But 
this, though conducive to the stability of the oak, is not so for man. 
Unless carefully tended he sinks beneath the exposure, and in 
his fall drags down his more favoured neighbours. It is the 
noblest charity therefore—at the same time that it is the clearest 
prudence, for society to take the infant man in its arms, watch 
over his progress through life, and only leave him when laid in 
the dust. But this of course must be confined more to advice, 
protection, and superintendence, than to a positive adoption of 
every unit that can claim with us a kindred country. The 
greater part must be left to individual exertion and to the de- 
velopment of particular character. This will often prove perni- 
cious to the parties so left to the guidance of their own ignorance ; 
but we must submit with resignation to the inconveniences of 
individual management, unless we wish to make monasteries of 
entire social communities. 

Each new theorist upon this “ great argument” has his own 
particular scheme of remedy. Each, cum magno boatu et conatu, 
asserts for his own thunder, unqualified merit, and denies it to 
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that of other people. Many of the suggestions are sanctioned 
by successful experiment, while the rest have scarcely ingenuity 
to recommend them, and have been indignantly hurried to the 
plethoric tomb of impracticable institutions. Let us sum up our 
observations by a reference to the most important. 

1. The first and most obvious is one upon which all are agreed. 
The prisons as now constituted, and especially those conducted 
upon the principles of the one at Perth, constitute a premium to 
the poor to make their children thieves. Their subsistence, 
however mean, is still a burden upon the stinted resources of the 
parents. To get rid of children in any way consistent with 
safety is one of the most important objects of a wretched father’s 
solicitude. ‘To compel the child to steal and be put in prison is 
to get an immediate relief to himself,—a bursary to his offspring. 
All the lower and more sordid feelings, therefore, of human na- 
ture are embarked against the efficacy of penal justice ; and the 
simple remedy which is proposed is to compel the parent to pay 
for the child in prison. No impolicy and no injustice could be 

leaded against such a law, which would only declare those legal 
Fiabilities which now exist. It would render, however, that 
practical, which is now too often theoretical, and stimulate parents 
to the performance of duties which if better performed would 
have prevented such an assessment. It would take away from 
them the dangers of the temptation with which they are now beset, 
and establish securely that great rule in morals—the only one of 
use in practice—to prevent situations in which our duties are in 
opposition to our interests. 

2. Another practical measure is one likely to be speedily car- 
ried into effect. Who can doubt the influence of sanitary im- 
provement upon the moral nature of man ? 


From the body’s purity, the mind 
Receives a secret sympathetic aid. 


Is it possible that in the cellars of which we have given a de- 
scription, humanity could be otherwise than physically deterio- 
rated and morally debased? The Sanitary Act of England will 
be immediately followed by one with a similar object relative to 
the two wings of the Empire. The clearing away of dunghills, 
—the driving pigs from the habitations of men,—the supplying 
sufficient wholesome water, and all the other accessories of that 
process of sanitary improvement upon which we have entered, 
will create as great a revolution in the habits as it will change 
to the better the health of the poor. If, along with this, more 
buildings were erected,—if properly conducted lodging-houses 
were in every street, the most sanguine anticipations might be 
entertained, of a favourable change in the whole aspect of the 
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society from which juvenile delinquents come. “ Is it your opi- 
nion,” Lord Brougham asked Mr. Sergeant Adams, “ that 
whatever increases the self-respect of persons, such as cleanly 
habits, is wholesome as a moral discipline also?” I have not 
the slightest doubt of it,” said the learned Sergeant; and every 
one who has studied the effects of the inscrutable relation that 
subsists between the physical and mental economy of man, will 
give a cordial assent to the reply. 

3. The third and most effectual preventive is, that which is 
the strongest barrier against idleness—the certain cause of cri- 
minal indulgence. To the want of education must be attributed 
much of the deplorable condition to which the poorer classes are 
reduced. The time is not far distant when it was an open ques- 
tion—whether education was a blessing to the poor? But now 
we have been taught by experience, that the only question is— 
to what extent shall the education be carried? ‘This question 
would be easily resolved, were it not for the unhappy difference 
of creeds that has distracted the religious world. All divisions 
of Christianity should learn from the past—unless they have lost 
their understanding—that to do good they must lose their ani- 
mosity, though they retain their distinctions. Though the physi- 
cal wants of men be supplied—though relieved from the pressure 
of hunger—though by sanitary improvements their health is 
preserved, and by a generous benevolence a home is supplied, 
yet they will never attain moral and intellectual excellence 
simply as a consequence of that physical amelioration. ‘The phy- 
sical comfort once supplied, progress in civilisation terminates 
there, and the propelling energy wastes itself, as in Eastern 
countries, in a grovelling selfishness. 

Add, however, education, and you place within the reach of 
childhood the experience of age, increase individual power, 
teach how to lessen the evils incident to humanity, and render 
tributary to the humblest, both the moral and the material 
world. In spite of all the statists that ever trembled at their 
own conclusions, we hold education rightly conducted to be the 
most important check upon criminal desires. That which re- 
fines and purifies, which creates prudence and sobriety, teaches 
the duties of good citizenship, inculcates obedience to the law, 
strengthens the intellect, stimulates the moral affections, and 
points out man’s responsibilities, cannot be other than the most 
important agent of order. It is the introduction to civilisation, 
which is only another name for law and morals. 

The influence of education in early life in training children to 
habits that would fit them for a virtuous existence, cannot be 
too strongly impressed upon those who wish to create a check to 
juvenile delinquency. At present, however, in many portions of 
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the empire, and especially in England, there is nothing of edu- 
cation but the name. ‘Teachers and scholars are much in the 
same condition. One master being asked by the Commissioners 
if he taught morals, observed, “ ‘That question does not belong 
to my school; it belongs more to girls’ schools.” Another, an 
Irishman, being asked if he taught grammar, very candidly 
answered, “ Faith, and it is I that don’t; if I did, 1 must tache 
that thing I don’t know myself.” Another had conscientious 
scruples about counting her scholars—“ It would be a flat fly- 
ing in the face of Providence ; no, no, you sha’nt catch me count- 
ing. See what a pretty mess David made of it when he counted 
the children of Israel !” 

A duty incumbent on the State has been left to the irregular 
and convulsive efforts of private benevolence. These, as might 
be expected, have failed to meet the requirements of so gigantic 
an enterprise; and until some national scheme has been devised, 
which shall reconcile all our scruples, or crush them down upon 
the plea of an inevitable necessity, it will be worse than idle to 
flagellate the victims of our neglect. If there were no other 
motive than that which appeals to our pocket,—the lowest but 
not the least powerful that can influence mankind,—it is all 
sufficing to encourage an effort in this direction. What we now 
pay as Prison and as Poor-rates, exceeds the entire revenue of 
the nation at no distant date. Let these be increased for a 
little, with a view of their being ultimately reduced to a point 
that we can contemplate them without alarm. Our “heed sen 
alone would not be gratified by an educational crusade. Our 
safety and our interests depend upon it. “ Of all the men we 
meet,” said Locke, “ nine parts in ten are what they are, good 
or evil, useful or not, by their education.” Keep this in remem- 
brance, along with the undoubted truth, that men are never in a 
state of independence of each other. This mutual interest—this 
dependence of man upon man—of all parts of society upon 
each other—is the chain which cements it into that compact 
and living mass, to whose combined action alone we are indebted 
for the blessings of civilisation. 

The knowledge, however, which must be imparted, is a know- 
ledge that must teach not only the relations to man, but the re- 
Jations to God. Though it is power, it is nowhere identi- 
fied with virtue. The supremacy of conscience must be asserted 
at the same time that we teach geography and arithmetic. 
Religious training and moral culture must go hand in hand with 
the most scientific training in secular knowledge. The Ragged 
Schools can serve little purpose if the children return to homes 
where all the lessons they receive will be effaced by parental 
ribaldry. Conscious of this, the minister is established in 
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many cities to bring the parents within the range of the same 
instruction with their children—a scheme which occupied many 
of the thoughts of Dr. Chalmers in his later years, and which he 
so well developed in the West-Port of Edinburgh. 

4. It has been urged with great energy by a number of phi- 
lanthropic men, that all imprisonment will be unavailing, if, 
when it is ended, the delinquent be sent back among the guilty 
companions of his early years. He must starve or rob; he can- 
not emerge from a long confinement without wasted strength 
and a ruined character. Necessity urges him, therefore, to take 
refuge amongst the hordes of thieves who receive his return 
with open arms,—give him a joyful welcome,—laugh away his 
scruples,—and hurry him again into the same vortex of infamy. 

There is no doubt a literal and gloomy truth in these state- 
ments, which do not exaggerate the unhappy condition of the 
liberated convict. But the remedy adopted is worse than the 
disease. In various cities houses of refuge have been established 
for their reception, which confer greater comforts, and bestow 
more advantages even than our prisons. They will consequently 
be objects of interest to the poor man; and here again he will 
be tempted to teach his son the violation of the moral law, as 
the best means of commending him to the charity of mankind. 
It was this that startled Lord Denman, and extorted from him 
the emphatic condemnation of the system we have cited. It 
was this that induced the Middlesex magistrates, at a meeting, 
reported in the Zimes of 12th September last, to refuse their 
concurrence to the erection of such an establishment. That 
their fears were not visionary, is amply established by a Police 
Report in the same paper in the following week, from which it 
appeared that a society existed for promoting the emigration of 
parties to New York, whose qualification for the free passage was 
their having been convicted felons. The complainants in the case 
were the wives of two men, who had been left destitute through 
their husbands having been shipped away by the Association. ‘Tt 
was stated by Mr. Jackson of the City Mission, that he had for 
months been engaged in throwing all these noxious weeds upon 
the soil of our transatlantic neighbours ; that he felt satisfied he 
had accomplished a great deal “of good ; and that the two men 
in question came peculiarly within the view of desirable emi- 
grants for the Society, inasmuch as they assured him they had 
been thieves of seven, eight, or ten years’ standing, and had 
been repeatedly convicted, and were not only known to be the 
companions of thieves and felons, but were also plainly conver- 
sant with their haunts and slang. It turned out that Mr. Jack- 
son had been imposed upon, and that, so far from the satisfac- 
tory statements made to him having been correct, one of his 
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protégés had never committed any other offence than that of 
being out of work, while the whole extent of the other’s crimes 
consisted in an infringement (he being a cab-driver) of the 
Hackney Carriage Act. It was mentioned to the magistrate, 
that the positive belief that the parties shipped had led the life of 
often-convicted criminals, was essential to their applications being 
entertained. In this case the parties told a lie to get the benefit. 
In other cases, this might not prove effectual, and candidates 
would require to qualify by the actual commission of a crime. 
These facts show the danger of such institutions, and lead us to 
another, about whose expediency experience and theory are not 
at issue. 

5. This is emigration. The children of the Ragged and In- 
dustrial Schools cannot remain there for ever; criminals eman- 
cipated from prison must have some employment; and thus 
people have been driven to look beyond the crowded occupations 
of our little islands, to the uncultivated wastes in the colonial 
dependencies of the British Crown. An evil may be improved 
into a good. The swarms that are an evil here might supply 
in another hemisphere the labour necessary to evoke the latent 
energies of its virgin soil. Lord Ashley, the untiring advocate 
of every scheme of human amelioration, moved in vain in the 
House of Commons in June last, “ That it is expedient that 
means be annually provided for the voluntary emigration to 
some of Her Majesty’s colonies of a certain number of young per- 
sons, of both sexes, who have been educated in the schools ordi- 
narily called Ragged Schools, in and about the metropolis.” He 
proposed to carry 1000 each year, (above fourteen years of age,) 
500 boys, and the same number of girls, to the colonies in South 
Australia, in which, at the present moment, the greatest demand 
for labour existed. Their removal was to be the reward only of 
good conduct, and after a certain amount of education had been 
received, 

This is a scheme, without which all institutions like Ragged 
and Industrial Schools must fail, because their effect .. only 
temporary, and they do not remove the object of their solici- 
tude from the vice by which he is surrounded. Service is some- 
times obtained for girls, and boys who have displayed activity in 
the Industrial Schools are taken as apprentices to trades. But 
the number thus provided for is small, and the greater part must 
return to their own shifts when they have grown too old for the 
school which has given them a temporary shelter. For their 
case emigration is the cure. That it would be advantageous to 
the colonies, we have evidence the most decisive. 


“ Mr. Cuninghame of Port Philip says, in his evidence before the 
Lords’ Committee on Emigration, that ‘ the want of Jabour is by far 
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the greatest impediment to the colony, either social or pecuniary. It 
is almost impossible to be got at all. The wool is worse got up; and 
everything but wool-growing is at a perfect stand-still from want of 
labour. ‘The colony will absorb many more than we could count 
upon for future years. We can employ any species of labour, because 
sheep is not an exhausting or fatiguing operation.’ This would just 
be the labour for emancipated juvenile criminals, or those who emerge 
from the Ragged Schools. In the Times of 20th May 1848, a letter 
appeared with the following passage: ‘ You must strain every nerve 
to send us relief, for fully three-fourths of the 5000 emigrants now 
coming out will be instantly absorbed on landing, for domestic ser- 
vants in Sydney, Melbourne,’ &c. ‘ For every 1000 sheep three per- 
sons at least are required, with wages of £20 a-year, and weekly ra- 
tions of 10lb. beef, 12lb. of flour, 2lb. sugar, quarter of a pound of 
tea, and ahouse. Thus, at a station of 5000 sheep, fifteen men and 
boys would be required. Taking the number of farms and stations at 
4000, and the number of servants in the bush at 12,000, this would 
make at each station but three, not one-half of what is necessary. 
Three, then, to each station would take at once 12,000; if then 1000 
were sent annually, it would be to each station only one every four 
years.” 


With reference to the females, there would be no difficulty at 
all. The demand for domestic servants is so great that often 
five or six gentlemen will be squabbling at the shore to secure 
any that land. ‘The males in Port Philip are to the females in 
a frightfully large proportion ; and it would certainly be a hea- 
ven upon earth to many of the distressed girls who are wearing 
their lives away in selling oranges, matches, and flowers at the 
corners of the streets, to end finally in making shirts at sixpence 
a-piece, or in something worse, were they transplanted to a set- 
tlement where they would receive at once all the comforts, and 
many of the rude luxuries of colonial life. 

The Emigration Commissioners see no difficulty in the plan ; 
and assuredly there would be little difficulty in it, if we had 
only some stern convulsion to sweep away the inanity of official 
indolence. It ought to be kept steadily, however, before the 
public mind, as the most practical remedy for our evils. We 
could send out, for example, at a cost of £30, a young couple 
about to become paupers, who could not have been supported as 
paupers or criminals in this country at a less expense than £40 
a-year. A like sum for many succeeding years might, moreover, 
be demanded, besides the ultimate support of some six or ten 
children. And thus, before they die, they may cost many hun- 
dred pounds. Some of the thieves who are now prowling about 
our streets have had expended upon them a sum, from first to 
last, that might have set them up as sheep-farmers with a steck 
in Australia. Let it be remembered, too, that the £380 paid for 
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the passage of a boy and girl, is the only outlay necessary to 
convert two starving wretches into a thriving pair, who would 
return to this country in a short time, in the purchase of manu- 
factures, some £15 or £20 per annum; and it may be fairly 
reckoned that they would send £5 additional for the support of 
aged relations. To carry out the scheme, it would be necessar 
to have an efficient equipment of officers. An Emigration Board, 
with an agent in each colony, would soon, however, lessen the 
evils under which we groan, at the same time that they would 
reanimate the struggling colonies by their labours. 

We leave these suggestions with but a slight hope that they 
can be forced upon Government. The dread of exciting public 
indignation at new taxes, and the consequence thereof in loss of 
place, seem ever to haunt the minds of all official men. Things 
cannot be worse, it is argued, than they have hitherto been, 
and so long as we can jog on, there is no necessity to tempt 
untried experiments. The public, however, has been startled 
from its long indifference by the truth, that it is cheaper in the 
end to prevent, than to catch and cure. A few years ago, the 
thieves’ literature that then existed directed public attention to the 
practices of thieves. It has now also been aroused, not from the 
same morbid appetite for the horrible, but in order to ascertain 
the criminal organizations that paralyze all our efforts. Crime has 
been studied in the most philosophical spirit. Even the tendency 
to commit it—the most difficult question in moral statistics—has 
been reduced to ascertainable ratios. Given as postulates the 
numbers of the population, their education and their comforts,— 
and the whole is settled by a simple arithmetical operation. 
Philanthropy stands aghast in the presence of these immuta- 
ble laws. It perceives that the causes which make the law must 
be destroyed. It is seen to be inhuman to do nothing more than 
hurry unhappy wretches to the prison and the scaffold, year 
after year, in the same proportions as to their number, and to 
the description of their crimes. From age to age, onward till 
the end of all things, there will be the annual recurrence of 
these gloomy memorials of our fallen nature, unless we eradicate 
the source from which crime must necessarily flow. It is some- 
times, no doubt, the product of a sudden mastery of a fierce 
passion over a mind which had prided itself in its strength or 
its philosophy. But the great mass of crime is traceable to sur- 
rounding circumstances, within the range of remedial agency. 
Selfishness and humanity combined, call upon us to rouse that 
agency into life on behalf of the millions not born to the purple ; 
and remembering the fallibility of our nature, the best must stand 
in awe when they think what they might themselves have been 
under the pressure of similar temptations. 
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Art. I1.—The Question: Was St. Peter ever at Rome? Histo- 
rically considered. By AuGustus SCHELER, Doctor in Phi- 
losophy. Translated from the French, by a Clergyman; with 
a short Preface by the Translator. London: 1846. 


Tue spirit of Popery is abroad. Calculating upon our for- 
bearance, and relying on the conciliatory character of the times, 
it has invaded, when we least expected it, our country and our 
homes, alighting on the lowest cottage, and penetrating to our 
highest seats of learning. It has come, not as the messenger of 
charity, in the consciousness of honest though mistaken truth ; 
but as a crafty foe, with a sneaking step and a hidden counte- 
nance, to destroy the peace and happiness of families; to rend 
the bonds of love and kindred asunder; to seduce the child 
away from the parent’s heart, and to beguile the unwary into 
ruin. 

To remain passive spectators of such an aggression, would be 
mistaking indifference for toleration, and culpable laxity for 
Christian forbearance. It is true, Rome believes, or feigns to 
believe, in the existence of that laxity and indifference among 
us;* and it is equally true, that, in this point, we may, with a 
smile, leave her to her deception ; but however trifling we may 
deem the actual danger by which we are threatened ; however 
strong, in our reliance upon God, we may feel ourselves to re- 
sist every temptation with which our wily enemy may beset our 
path, the startling success which has crowned her first efforts, 





* A confirmation of this we find in the observation of one of her most zealous 
partizans, Professor Malon of Louvain, who in the Preface to his recently pub- 
lished work, “ La Lecture de la Sainte Bible en langue tulgaire, juyée d’aprés 
UEcriture, la tradition et la saine raison,” writes thus, “ Ce devoir (de conserver 
a la vérité Catholique tous ses droits) est d’autant plus impérieuse, que l’ceuvre des 
Sociétés bibliques a rendu au protesiantisme mourant une étincelle de vie, en con- 
centrant ses forces et son action dans l'entreprise chimérique de fournir de Bibles 
Ja race humaine tout eutitre, et de convertir les paiens 4 la foi par une simple lee- 
ture des Livres Saints.” (Tom.i. p.6.) But the same learned professor, a few 
pages further on, states these remarkable words, “ Le mot d’ordre étant donné, 
les versions de la Sainte Bible se multiplitrent & lenvie, et tinrent lieu presque 
partout d’avant-coureur et de drapeau i la Réforme. L’éclair n’annonce pas plus 
fidélement la foudre, que ces versions répandues dans le peuple n’annoncaient le 
protestantisme.” (Tom. i. p. 12.) Never has, in fewer words, a stronger testimony 
been given to the usefulness of Bible Societies. Never has the true distinction be- 
tween the Roman Catholic and the Protestant religion more forcibly been charac- 
terized ; the one is ignorance, the other knowledge of Holy Scripture. True, most 
true. Those words of Professor Malon deserve, in our opinion, to be repeated 
from one end of the Roman Catholic world to the other; for, though he follows 
them up by a different process of reasoning from what we would do, yet all the 
most subtle arguments cannot effuce or conceal his acknowledgment of the fact. 
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and the increased vigour with which, elated by triumphant 
hope, we may be certain she will follow up those efforts, render 
it, nevertheless, an object of sacred duty for every true Catholic 
to protect from her encroaching designs, what he holds dearest 
and holiest in heaven and on earth. 
_ That a strong sense of such a duty is not lacking among us, 
is proved by the numerous articles which have lately issued from 
the periodical press, intended to awaken the country at large to 
the real importance of the Popish movement; and distinguished 
among them, more than one, if we are not mistaken, from the 
eloquent and impressive pen of the reverend gentleman to whoin 
the public is indebted for the translation of the essay before us. 
This essay was originally written by Professor Ellendorft, a 
Roman Catholic savant of Germany, and subsequently published 
in French, with material additions, by Dr. Scheler, assistant libra- 
rian to*the King of the Belgians. Neither of these gentlemen, 
however, has really grappled with the question at issue—the 
sojourn of St. Peter at Rome ; but, stopping short of it, they have 
rather confined themselves to an examination into his Roman 
Episcopacy. We shall endeavour to carry out their design, in 
laying before our readers a succinct but comprehensive view of 
the historical foundation of the Church of Rome, referring to the 
work of Dr. Scheler, not the least valuable portion of which is 
the translator’s preface, for such information of a detailed and 
illustrative character as is necessarily excluded from the limits of 
an article, and the compass of our design. 

The mysterious power which has been one chief agent in 
drawing the weak idealizing minds of some of our Protestant 
brethren to the Church of Rome, is her Siren song of unity— 
that song of delusion so fatal to those allured by its deceitful 
harmonies. Is it surprising that, with unbounded liberty of 
thought and expression, there shuuld be dissension among us, 
when by the unbounded exercise of spiritual bondage, Rome 
herself is unable to preserve unity in the Church? We do not 
allude to the past, nor to the great dissenting movement in Ger- 
many, to which the exhibition of the “ Holy Coat” at Treves 
has lately given rise; nor to the religious factions which, in 
more or less developed forms, divide the whole Roman Catholic 
world of the present day ; we speak of the collective herd of the 
“ faithful,” who, in regard to their opinions on the most import- 
ant fundamental principle of their Church, are distinguished by 
the great party denominations of Episcopalians and Ultramon- 
tanists ; the latter asserting, the former denying, the Pope to be 
the infallible head of the Church, the only true Vicar of Christ on 
earth. 

We will not judge the Romish Church any more than we 
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would the Church of England, by, or hold her responsible for 
the individual opinions of her members, except so far as they are 
openly supported and countenanced by the Church. We will 
judge her by her own statutes and ordinances. The principal 
sources whence the doctrines of modern Roman Catholicism 
must be derived, are, we need not say, the “ Canones et Decreta” 
of the Council of Trent; the “ Forma professionis fidei Catho- 
lice,” promulgated by the Bull of Pius LV., dated 13th Novem- 
ber 1564; the Bulls generally; the “ Catechismus Romanus,” 
and the Missals, principally the “ Missale Romanum” and “ Bre- 
viarium Romanum.” In addition to these, the “ Confutatio Con- 
fessionis Augustane,” and the works of Bellarmin (** 1621,) 
chiefly his “ Disputationes de controversiis Christiane fidei adver- 
sus hujus temporis hereticos,” and those of Costerus, Becanus, 
Bossuet, and others, may be regarded as authorized expositions 
of the Romish faith. : 

We may as well here remind our readers, that the Decrees of 
the Council of Trent were solemnly confirmed by the Bull “ Be- 
nedictus Deus” of Pius 1V., dated 26th January 1564. But this 
“ confirmation” was one of a peculiar character. In his truly 
fatherly solicitude for the proper guidance of his flock, Pius 1V. 
whilst expressing his full approbation of those decrees, at the 
same time interdicted, upon pain of the severest punishments, 
any person, whether clerical or layman, from publishing remarks, 
annotations, or comments upon them, reserving their interpreta- 
tion and definition ewclusively to himself and his successors. Six- 
tus V. so fully comprehended the importance of these “ defini- 
tions” that, in 1588, he charged a special commission with their 
execution. 

The Council of Trent has not, like that of Florence, devoted 
a separate paragraph to the confirmation of the Pope's primacy ; 
but it has virtually expressed that confirmation in scattered sen- 
tences, when for instance it speaks of him as “ Summo,” or 
“ Sanctissimo Romano Pontijice,” and “ Dei in terris vicario ;” or 
of a “ Maximis Pontificibus, Christi Redemptoris nostri in terra 
Vicariis debita obedientia ;” or when in direct words it assigns to 
him “ Supremam in ecclesia universa potestatem.” Yet the fact 
was, the prelates disagreed among themselves as to whether obe- 
dience be due to the Holy Father or not. Who a more proper 
person to decide the question than the infallible Pope himself? 

In the “ Professio Fidei,” therefore, we find the omission of 
the “ Decret. Concil. Trident.” supplied. It is there said: “ J 
jirmly admit and embrace the apostolical AND ECCLESIASTICAL 
TRADITIONS, as well as all other observances and ordinances of 
the same Church [of Rome]. ... I acknowledge the holy Catholic 
and Apostolic Roman Church to be the mother and mistress of all 
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Churches, AND PROMISE ON MY OATH TRUE OBEDIENCE TO THE 
Roman Pope, the successor of the blessed Peter, the prince of 
the apostles, and the Vicar of Jesus Christ. . . So help me God, 
and these holy Gospels of God.” * 

The “ Catechismus Romanus” is still more explicit. It says, 
“ The Catholic Church has ever venerated the Roman Bishop (pon- 
tificem maximum,) whom Cyrillus Alex., at the synod of Ephesus, 
[431], styled the Archbishop of the whole earth, and the Father 
and Patriarch of the world. For, occupying as he does the chair 
of St. Peter, the prince of the apostles, WHO MOST ASSUREDLY 
HIMSELF OCCUPIED IT TO THE TIME OF HIS DEATH, he is, in it, 
entitled to the highest honours, and the most unbounded jurisdic- 
tion, as having been conferred on him, not by the decrees of any 
Council or other HUMAN authority, BUT BY GOD HIMSELF. For 
which reason he presides, as the father and ruler of all bishops 
and other ecclesiastics, (although to them also power and office be 
given,) over the universal Church, as the successor of Peter, and 
the true and lawful Vicar of Christ on earth.” f 

The same “ Catechismus Romanus” distinctly asserts the in- 
fallibility of the Roman Church, when it says, This only Church 
cannot err ; { which sentence is in various passages amplified by 
Bellarmin; but in none more characteristically than in the fol- 
lowing: He writes thus, “ The language of the Church, i.e., of 
the Council, or of the Pope, when speaking from his chair, is not the 
language of man, i. e., language lable to error, BUT RATHER THE 
LANGUAGE OF Gop.”’§ Here, then, we have in a few words the 
awful but true language of the Romish Church; a doctrine 
she openly professes and maintains up to the present day: God 





* Apostolicas et ecclesiasticas traditiones reliquasque ejusdem ecclesiz obser- 
vationes et constitutiones firmissime admitto et amplector. , . . Sanctam Catholi- 
cam et apostolicam Romanam ecclesiam omnium ecclesiarum matrem et magis- 
tram agnosco, Romanoque pontifici, beati Petri apostolorum principis successori ac 
Jesu Christi vicario, veram obedientiam spondeo ac juro. . . . Sic me Deus adju- 
vat et hae sancta Dei evangelia ! 

+ Catholica ecclesia Romanum pontificem maximum, quem in Ephesina synodo 
Cyrillus Alexandrinus archiepiscopum totius orbis terrarum patrem et patriarch- 
am appellat, semper venerata est. Cum enim in Petri apostolorum principis cathe- 
dra sedeat, in qua usque ad finem sedisse constat, summum in eo dignitatis gradum 
et jurisdictionis amplitudinem, non quidem ullis synodicis aut aliis humanis con- 
stitutionibus, sed divinitus datam agnoscit. Quamobrem omnium fidelium et epis- 
coporum ceterorumque antistitum, quocunque illi munere et potestate preediti 
sint. pater ac moderator universali ecclesiae ut Petri successor Christique verus et 
legitimus vicarius in terris praesidet.—Cat. Rom. ii. vii. xxviii. 

t The passage runs thus, “ Quemadmodum haec una ecclesia errare not potest. 
. . . ita ceteras omnes, quae sibi ecclesiae nomen arrogant, ut quae diaboli spiritu 
ducantur, in doctrinae et morum perniciosissimis erroribus versari necesse est.” — 
Cat. Rom. i. x. xviii. 

§ “ Verbum ecclesiae, i. e. concilii vel pontificis docentis ex cathedra non est 
verbum hominis, 7. e. verbum errori obnoxium, sed aliquo modo verbum Dei, i. ¢. 
prolatum assistente et gubernante Spiritu Sancto.”—De rerbo Dei, iii. x. 
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speaks by the Church ; the Church speaks by the Pope; the word 
of the Pope is the word of God. 

From the passages quoted, we learn that Rome rests her pre- 
tensions to divine and universal authority on a threefold assertion ; 
firstly, that Christ appointed St. Peter to be his vicar-general 
on earth, with power to transfer his charge to whomsoever he 
might judge proper; secondly, that St. Peter founded and oc- 
cupied to the time of his death the Episcopal chair of Rome ; 
and, thirdly, that the Popes are the duly appointed successors of 
St. Peter, both to his chair and to his vicarial power. Before we 
proceed, however, to consider the proofs alleged by the Church 
of Rome in support of her pretensions, we may be permitted to 
point out to our readers the leading, and it would appear to us 
decisive, feature of the question, which, notwithstanding its pro- 
minent character, has yet, as far as we know, remained altogether 
unnoticed by preceding writers. 

Were the pretended divine authority of the Popes lodged in an 
office instituted by Christ, or had it ever been looked upon as such 
by the Church of Rome, it would be a matter of utter indifference 
to her whether St. Peter himself, or any one else held it: the 
office conferring divine authority on the occupant, instead of the 
occupant bringing divine authority into the office—possession 
would be incontrovertible right. In such a case, the Romish 
Church, as a matter of course, would claim for her Popes, and 
ever have claimed, that divine authority by virtue of their office. 
But she claims it by virtue of being the successors of St. Peter, in 
whose person Christ is asserted to have vested the alleged authori- 
ty. This authority is consequently insisted on to be of a personal 
character; and through the persons of the Popes to have descended 
to the present occupant of St. Peter’s chair. The circumstance 
of the apostle having founded and occupied this chair, is only so 
far of importance, as the appointed Vicar of Christ, as it were, 
identified with its office the tar higher charge entrusted to him 
by his divine master. 

Here we have the real point of the question before us. By 
an “as it were” Rome would indeed, if she could, convert a 
groundless assumption into an indubitable fact ; but it is in vain. 
Lhe vicarage of Christ and the bishopric of Rome remain two 
distinct charges, though they had been, or still be, united in one 
person. Or will Rome maintain, that, because St. Peter, the 
vicar of Christ, and the prince of the Apostles, founded and 
occupied her Episcopal chair, every one of his successors to that 
chair must of necessity be also the vicar of Christ and the prince 
of the Apostles? We will not ask her why she has never 
claimed for her Popes the title of an “ Apostle” of Christ ; but 
we will remind her that, according to her own tradition, St. Peter 
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founded yet another Episcopal chair—the chair of Antioch,—aye, 
and that he occupied it seven years before he ever set his foot 
in Rome. Surely, then, the Bishops of Antioch, who were as 
much the successors of St. Peter to his Episcopal Chair as those 
of Rome were, would have had the first right to the vicarage, 
claimed by the latter; and if between the two chairs it had not 
at once fallen to the ground, it would have been a miracle in- 
deed. For this reason, too, the Church of Rome is yet, for her 
own sake, compelled to urge her pretensions to divine power, by 
virtue of this power having descended from St. Peter, through the 
persons of her Popes. In fact, had St. Peter never been Bishop 
of Rome, yet the Bishops of Rome being his appointed succes- 
sors to the vicarage of Christ, would be entitled to divine autho- 
rity all the same. But Rome having no means whatever of proving 
this, her only resource is to insist on the Roman Episcopacy of 
St. Peter, as a kind of historical testimony to his vicarial power 
having descended from him to his successors ; not because they 
are Bishops of Rome, but because St. Peter, who was Bishop of 
Rome, appointed them to the vicarage of Christ. 

We need not direct the attention of our readers to the utter 
flagrancy of such a proof; yet, for argument’s sake, we will, for 
one moment, here admit it—admit that every assertion of the 
Church of Rome is true—that Christ named St. Peter to be 
his Vicar-General on earth—that St. Peter was Bishop of Rome 
—that he appointed (for we will even overlook the embarrassing 
contradictions of the Romish tradition) St. Linus to be his suc- 
cessor, both to his Episcopal Chair and to his vicarial authority— 
that the latter appointed, in the same quality, St. Anacletus, and 
St. Anacletus again St. Clement. But here we must pause. It 
is a fact of history, which admits of no contradiction, that, al- 
ready in the very earliest times of the Church, the Popes of 
Rome were elected, AFTER THE DEATH OF THE PRECEDING 
Pore,* by the provincial bishops and the whole community. In 
all probability, the immediate successor of Clement was so 
elected ; of one of his next successors we know it tor certain. 





* The meaning of “ Pope” is identical with that of our “papa,” used by child- 
ren, and as a term of endearment for “father.” This is testified by Hesychius, 
who says, sub voce, rardiuv: rarxa Tov rargis iroxogioma wemoinras di H AbLis awd 
Tay waidior, d Abyss Tos Tarpucl, raaxa. All bishops were originally styled by the 
common title of “ Pope.” Most of the letters addressed to Cyprian, Bishop of 
Carthage, bear the superseription “ Cypriano Papae,” and by the Roman clergy 
(Ep. xxx.) he is saluted “Beatissimus ac Gloriosissimus Papa.” The Alexandrian 
Presbyter Dionysius calls his bishop rév paxagiov réxrav, (Euseb. H. E. vii. 7.) 
St. Augustine and others are so styled by Hieronymus (Ep. xxxix. 68, 72, 75, &c.) 
It was not till the days of Gregory VII. that the title became the exclusive pro- 
perty of the Bishops of Rome. (Th. Ruinart. not. ad Gregor. Turon. Hist. iv. 26.) 
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Under any circumstances, the incontrovertible conclusion to be 
drawn from the fact is this:—The Bishops of Rome, if ever they 
were, ceased again to be the Vicars of Christ on earth, when the 
last bishop, in whose PERSON that authority was vested, died with- 
out having appointed his successor; for the next bishop being 
elected by the provincial bishops and the community at large, 
who had only the power to elect a Bishop of Rome, but could 
not possibly endow him with the divine authority of a Vicar of 
Christ, thereby became a simple bishop of Christendom. 

In whatever way the Church of Rome may turn the question, 
in whatever manner she may shift her ground, she will, on all 
sides, encounter the same insurmountable difficulty; and with 
the benefit of all her fundamental assertions, and the fullest lati- 
tude of her tradition granted to her, she will yet be unable, by 
a consistent argument, to show that the divine authority of 
Christ continued to descend by the Popes beyond the com- 
mencement of the second century of our era. 

We will now proceed to examine the real claims to universal 
authority advanced by the Church of Rome. For the first part 
of her assertion she points to the testimony of Holy Scripture, 
St. Matthew xvi. 18, 19, and St. John xxi. 15. The latter 
passage has the words addressed by our Lord to St. Peter: 
“ Feed my lambs ;” (Sooxe ta apvia ov; pasce agnos meos ;) 
which Rome construes into Christ having appointed St. Peter 
to be his Vicar-General on earth, contending that the meaning 
of Booxew, pascere, is “to rule,” “imperium aut dominatum 
exercere.” We need not say that she is unable to refer to one 
single passage, from either profane or sacred writers, in which 
the word has been used in that sense; and the utter inadmissi- 
bility of her interpretation is therefore candidly admitted, even 
by some of her most zealous adherents, (Steph. Babuzius in notis 
ad Servatum Lupum, p. 425, seq. ;) nay, it is acknowledged by 
the enlightened Pope, Silvester II., that the charge of feeding 
the flock of Christ was not given to St. Peter alone, but to all 
other bishops of the Church, (De Episcoporum et Sacerdotum 
ofictis in Jo. Mabillan. Analectorum, tom. ii. p. 217.) But, 
above all, we have St. Peter’s own comment upon the words of 
his Divine Master, when he thus exhorts the elders of the 
Churches of Asia Minor: “ Feed the flock of God which is among 
you, taking the oversight thereof, . . . not as ruling over God's 
heritage, but being ensamples to the flock.’—(1 Pet. v. 3.) 

In the second passage quoted, St. Matthew xvi. 18, 19, the words 
occur: “ And I say also unto thee, that thou art Peter, [a rock, | 
and upon this rock I will build my Church.” It is our Lord 
again who thus speaks to his disciple. Among the old Fathers 
there is a great diversity of opinion as to the interpretation of 
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“rock ” (wérpa, petra) in this place. For our own part, we 
as freely admit its reference to St. Peter,* as the learned Roman 
Catholic Du Pin admits that the primacy of the Popes cannot 
be proved by the sentence, (De antiq. eccles. discipl. diss. iv. 
cap. i. §i. p. 305.) Indeed, all it shows is, that Christ called 
his first-chosen disciple the foundation of his Church; certainly 
not, however, to the exclusion of his other disciples, as clearly 
appears from St. Matthew xviii. 18; St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Ephes. ii. 20; and Rev. xxi. 14. But what does the whole 

assage, in reference to the pretensions of Rome, really prove ? 

he words of our Lord are truth: will she deny it? Or will 
she assert that the history of the last sixteen centuries is but a 
tissue of fictions and of lies? If not, let her read that history ; 
and on every page she will find it inscribed in indelible charac- 
ters of pride and ostentation—of hatred and malice—of super- 
stition and idolatry—of crimes of every kind and every hue— 
the Church of Rome is not the Church of Christ, and the tottering 
chair of the Popes not the rock on which it was built. 

That St. Peter, owing to his individual character, and to the 
distinction shown to him on more than one occasion by his 
Divine Master, was possessed of high authority among the other 
Apostles, no one will deny; but it is equally undeniable that 
such authority rested only on a voluntary deference yielded to 
him by his tellow-apostles, and not on a constituted power 
conferred on him by Christ. He exercised it by virtue of his 
personal influence, not by virtue of any office. In his character 
as one of the chosen disciples of Christ, he was superior to no 
other disciple. He calls himself eupmpésBurepos, co-elder, 
(1 Pet. v. 1;) and surely, if he had been what the Church of 
Rome asserts, the very representative of Christ on earth—nay, 
if he had even held a higher authority of any kind than the other 
A postles—it would have been his duty to claim, instead of silently 
disclaiming it, when he writes thus to the Churches of Asia 
Minor :—“ This second epistle, beloved, I now write unto you, 





* It is more than probable that the language in which our Lord habitually 
conversed with his disciples was the Syro-Chaldaic. The meaning of the Sy- 
riac word Keepho, as well as of the Chaldaic X5°5 (Kepha,) is “ rock,” equiva- 
lent to the Hebrew 53, which latter is so translated in our version of the 
Old Testament, (Jeremiah iv. 29 ; Job xxx. 6.) Thence the Greek Kn¢zg, cor- 
responding to the sound, and Mires, corresponding to the sense, of the original. 
Had our first translators herein followed the example of the Evangelists, and of 
the Latin translators, the Latin word Petrus would be unknown in our language as 
the surname given by Christ to the Apostle Simon (St. John, i, 42.) and the 
English “ Rock” as familiar to us as now Petrus is, however strange this may 
appear. KaQzs cannot correctly be rendered “a stone,” as has been done in our 
version of the passage just alluded to. 
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in which I stir up your pure minds by way of remembrance : 
that ye may be mindful of the words which were spoken by the 
holy prophets, and of the commandment of us, the Apostles of 
the Lord and Saviour.” We have, therefore, St. Peter’s own 
words for it, that the first part of the assertion of the Romish 
Church is utterly groundless; and this is moreover attested by 
the whole of the New Testament. The reason is simple: Rome 
did not derive her power from Christ; she usurped it by fraud 
and deception, and then turned to Holy Scripture for support— 
but in vain: the Word of God bears witness to no lie. 

For the second—the strictly historical part of the assertion of 
Rome regarding the Antiochian and Roman Episcopacy of St. 
Peter, she refers exclusively to the testimony of her tradition ; 
although numerous and most important data bearing upon the 
question may be collected from the gospel of St. John, the Acts 
of the Apostles, and the Epistles of St. Paul and of St. Peter 
himself. We will, therefore, first, and distinctly from the tradi- 
tion, examine the sacred text. 

From St. John xxi. 17-19, we have reason to infer that 
St. Peter died a martyr for the sake of Christ; but where and 
when, it is not stated. It must have been, however, before St. 
John added the last chapter to his gospel. This was written 
certainly after the destruction of Jerusalem, and in all probabi- 
lity between the years 80 and 90. In the early part of St. Luke's 
account, the apostolic labours of St. Peter form the prominent 
feature ; and it is undeniable, that, having his fixed residence at 
Jerusalem, (Gal. i. 18; iit 9,) he had not left Judea previously 
to his imprisonment by order of Agrippa the Great, shortly 
before the death of the latter, and after the martyrdom of St. 
James. This was at Easter, (Acts xii. 3,) undoubtedly in the 
year 44, (Joseph. Antig. xix. c. 8, sect. 2; compare xviii. c. 6, 
sect. 10.)* God having delivered St. Peter from the hands of the 
king, he thereupon “ departed and went into another place.” (Acts 
xii. 17.) From this time to the holding of the Council of the 
Apostles, St. Luke makes no mention of his name ; but we know, 
from Gal. ii. 11, that he was at Antioch, in all probability at 
the beginning of the year 46.¢ At the Council of the Apostles, 





* Dr. Scheler (p. 33, seq.) erroneously places these events in the year 45. 

+ With the majority of expositors, Dr. Scheler (p. 52) assumes this visit of St. 
Peter to Antioch to have taken place subsequeitly to the Council of the Apostles ; 
but the Epistle of St. Paul to the Galatians appears to us to bear such positive 
marks of having been written before the period mentioned, that nothing but blind 
attachment to a theory intended to remove the difficulties in which the chronology 
of this portion of the Holy Scriptures is enveloped, can, in our judgment, cause 
their testimony to be overlooked. A necessary consequence of that assumption is 
the even still more untenable supposition (Dr. Scheler, p. 51) of the voyage of St. 
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which was held at the commencement of 49,* St. Peter is again 
at Jerusalem. (Acts xv. 7.) After this his name appears no 
further in the Acts. 

St. Paul, in his epistle to the Romans, i. 11, writes thus: 
“ I long to see you, that I may impart unto you some spiritual 
gift, to the end that ye may be established,” and i. 15, 16, “ I am 
ready to preach the gospel to you also, for I am not ashamed of 
the gospel of Christ.” He further says, xv. 20, seg.: “ Yea, so have 
I strived to preach the gospel, not where Christ was named, lest 
I should build upon another man’s foundation: but . . .; and 
having a great desire these many years to come to you, whenever 
I take my journey into Spain, I will come to you . . .; and I 
am sure, when I come unto you, I shall come in the fulness of 
the gospel of Christ.” To every Christian who believes in 
the truth of the Apostle’s words; nay, to every unprejudiced 
and well-constituted mind, it must appear indubitable, that, 
when St. Paul addressed those passages to the adherents of the 
Christian faith at Rome, there had not then as yet been an 
Apostle among the latter to receive them as living members 
into the congregation of Christ’s flock, or, to use the expression 
of St. Paul, “to establish them.” The epistle was doubtless 
written towards the latter end of 58, or at the beginning of 59. 
At this period, consequently, St. Peter had not as yet been in 
Rome; nor was he, nor had he been there on the arrival of 
St. Paul in the spring of 62, as is clearly proved by the account 
of St. Luke, Acts xxviii. 24; for when the Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles called the chief of the Jews together, (ver. 17,) they knew 
no more of “ that sect,” (the Christian,) except “ that it was every- 
where spoken against.” (ver. 22.) 

The first epistle of St. Peter was written from Babylon. 
(v. 13.) During the early period of our era, the Asiatic pro- 
vince of Babylon, with its capital of the same name, belonged to 
the extensive and powerful kingdom of the Parthians, compris- 
ing the whole of the Persian empire. The river Euphrates 





Paul to Jerusalem, to which he alludes, Gal. ii. 1, being identical with the voyage 
related by St. Luke, Acts xv. 2; for there can be no reasonable doubt but that 
the journey mentioned Acts xi. 30, (comp. xii. 25,) is meant ; and without the diffi- 
culty attaching to the “fourteen years” (Gal. ii. 1) there would probably not be a 
dissenting voice on the subject. 

* According to Dr. Scheler, (p. 52,) the Council was not held till the year 52 or 
53; and he is supported in this opinion by Ussher, Spanheim, and others. But as 
it iscertain that the Epistle of St. Paul to the Romans was written towards or at 
the beginning of 59, consequently only from five to six years afterwards ; and as 
his second and third missionary journeys, during which he made a stay of upwards 
of four years at Corinth and Ephesus alone, fall in the interval, the incorrectness 
of the above date will, from a perusal of the Acts, become evident. In favour of 
the year 49 are also Pearson, Petavius, Baronius, and others, 
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divided it from the Roman territory. Frequent wars were the 
consequence ; but alternately victorious and defeated, the Par- 
thians were yet never subdued by the arms of conquering Rome, 
(Strabo xvi.; Pliny vi. 29, 30; compare 1 Maccab. xiv. 2.) The 
city of Babylon contained a very large population, and an ea- 
tensive colony of Jews, (Joseph. Antig. xv. c. 2, sect. 2; xv. 3,1; 
xviii. 9,1; Philo. op. ii. pp. 578, 587.) It was therefore, in every 
respect, a fit place for St. Peter to select as the centre of his 
later apostolical activity, Babylon being, so to speak, the capital 
of the Fast, as Rome, the seat of St. Paul’s activity, was that of 
the West; and it would seem that the plans of the two Apostles 
had been concerted by a mutual understanding.* 

The First Epistle of St. Peter, like all the other Epistles, bears 
no date, but contains sufficient internal evidence to enable us to 
arrive at the approximate time at which it was written. It is ad- 
dressed by the Apostle of the Circumcision to the Christian Churches 
of Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia, (i. 1,) con- 
sisting principally of Gentiles, (i. 14, 18 ; ii. 9, seq. ; ili. 6; iv. 3,) 
and, at least for the greater part, founded by St. Paul and his 
companions. The first inference to be drawn from this striking 
fact is, that the epistle must have been written after St. Paul's 
death. It is in vain to attempt any other explanation: the un- 
biassed judgment will ever return to that one unvarying conclu- 
sion. It has been contended, that the fact is satisfactorily ac- 
counted for by the supposition of the epistle having been com- 
posed during St. Paul’s captivity at Cesarea; but have not 
numerous epistles been written in the course of the very same 
period by St. Paul himself? Nothing, we repeat it, but the 
death of St. Paul could have necessitated or warranted St. Peter 
in interfering with the special duties of the former. In this 
conclusion we are fully borne out by the passage, v. 12; and 
by the frequent allusions in the epistle to the Neronian persecution, 
(i. 6, 73 iii. 138-16; iv. 12-19; v. 10.) That there can be no 
question of any other suffering endured by the early Christian 
Church, is evident from the simple circumstance of its being the 





* This is confirmed by the following passage from the Libr. de non iterand., hapt. 
(Cypr. op, ed. Riya/t. app. p. 139 :)—* Liber qui inscribitur Pauli praedicatio, in 
quo libro .. . invenies, post tanta tempora Petrum et Paulum, post conlationem 
evangelii in Hierusalem, et mutuam altercationem et rerum agendarum disposi- 
tionem, postremo in urbe, quasi tune primum, invicem sibi esse cognitos.” That 
mutual explanation and agreement must consequently have taken place during St. 
Paul’s presence at Jerusalem at the time of the Council of the Apostles, and to 
which the text seems distinctly to refer ; for had St. Peter visited or resided in 
the Jewish capital during St. Paui’s captivity, St. Luke would assuredly have 
mentioned it. The pretended “ Praedicatio Pauli” appears to have formed the 
conclusion of the “ Praedicatio Petri,” and dates probably from about the middle 
of the second century, which explains the latter part of the sentence quoted. 
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first of so general and terrible a character, as described by St. 
Peter, which that Church had to undergo. The expressions, 
i. 7,— Though your faith be tried with fire,” and, iv. 12, “ Be- 
loved, think it not strange concerning the fiery trial which is to 
try you, as though some strange thing happened unto you,” com- 
pared with Tacitus, Annals xv, 44,*—can, in our opinion, leave 
no doubt on the subject. 

We have, therefore, every reason to conclude that the first 
epistle of St. Peter was written, at the earliest, towards the end 
of 64, or the beginning of 65. That it cannot have been written 
any considerable time before that period, is proved by a com- 
yarison of i. 3 with Ephes. i. 3; of ii. 1 with Col. iii. 8; of 
li. 13 with Rom. xiii. 1-4; of iv. 9 with Phil. ii. 14, &. &e.; 
showing that St. Peter, when he wrote it, was already acquainted 
with the epistles of St. Paul to the Romans, Colossians, Ephe- 
sians, and Philippians. A further support for our opinion we 
have in the passage iv. 17, which contains an evident allusion 
to St. Luke xxi. 12, and, as such, would again point to the time 
of the Neronian persecution ; and lastly, it is confirmed by the 
second epistle of St. Peter, inasmuch as it is addressed to the 
same Churches, (iii. 1,) and plainly refers to the death of St. 
Paul. 

It is there said: “ Wherefore, beloved . . . account that the 
long-suffering of our Lord is salvation, even as our beloved 
brother Paul also, according to the wisdom given unto him, 
hath written (¢ypayev) unto you; as also, in all his epistles 
(€v mdoais Tats ervotodais) speaking in them of these things ; 
in which are some things hard to be understood, which they 
that are unlearned and unstable, wrest, as they do also the other 
Scriptures, unto their own destruction.” Would St. Peter have 
thus written to “the children” of St. Paul (Gal. iv. 19) during 





* As we shall have further occasion to refer to this passage, we will quote it 
here :—“ Ergo, abolendo rumori (that the conflagration of Rome owed its origin 
to Nero’s orders,) Nero subdidit reos, et quaesitissimis poenis affecit quos, per 
flagitia invisos, vulgus Christianos appellabat. Auctor nominis ejus Christus, 
Tiberio imperitante, per procuratorem Pontium Pilatum, supplicio affectus erat. 
Repressaque in praesens exitiabilis superstitio rursus erumpebat, non modo per 
Judaeam, originem ejus mali, sed per urbem etiam, quo cuncta undique atrocia aut 
pudenda confluunt celebranturque. Igitur primum correpti qui fatebantur, deinde 
indicio eorum multitudo ingens, haud perinde in crimine incendii, quam odio 
humani generis convicti sunt. Et pereuntibus addita ludibria, ut, ferarum tergis 
contecti, laniatu canum interirent, aut crucibus affixi, aut fammandi, atque ubi de- 
Jecisset dies, in usum nocturni luminis urerentur. Hortos suos ei spectaculo Nero 
obtulerat, et circense ludicrum edebat, habitu aurigae permixtus plebi, vel curri- 
culo insistens, Unde, quanquam adversus sontes et novissima exempla meritos, 
miseratio oriebatur, tanquam non utilitate publica, sed in saevitiam unius absumer- 
entur. 
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the lifetime of their instructor, who, in case of any doubt as to the 
meaning of his words, had only to be referred to? Besides, 
the grammatical construction of the sentence fully bears us out 
in our conclusion. In the first place, the Greek Aorist, for 
which we have no corresponding tense in our language, repre- 
senting in the narrative the pluperfect, and probably nowhere 
in the New Testament the perfect form of the verb, the mean- 
ing of éypayev may either be rendered by “he (once) wrote,” 
or “ he used to write ;” for, though we admit that the Aorist is 
rarely employed in the latter sense by the apostolical writers, 
yet, in the passage before us, it would seem to us certainly to 
warrant, if not to demand, this construction ; more particularly 
as, in the second place, the article joined to macais éemuctonXais 
denotes the epistles of St. Paul as a definitely closed series, but 
which they could only become by his death. In some editions 
of the New Testament, therefore, the article is omitted, but 
without sufficient critical authority. The epistle was composed 
when St. Peter expected his approaching death, (2 Pet. i. 14,) 
after the first, (iii. 1,) as well after the epistle of Jude, to confirm 
which would appear to have been one of its objects, (comp. 2 Pet. 
i. 2 with Jude 2; 2 Pet. i. 5, 12, 13, 15 with Jude 3; 2 Pet. ii. 
1-3 with Jude 4; 2 Pet. ii. 4 with Jude 6; 2 Pet. ii. 6, 10 with 
Jude 7, 8, &c. &c.; and at a time when the Christians had al- 
ready commenced to feel disappointed of the promise of our Lord’s 
return. (2 Pet. iii. 4.) For this reason, it has been the opinion 
of many that the epistle was not written till after the destruction 
of Jerusalem; but the epistle of Jude having doubtless been 
composed previously to that event, we do not think there is suf- 
ficient ground for such a supposition, and would, therefore, ra- 
ther assign to it a date between the years 65 and 67. 

Having thus stated what we know, or are able to infer from 
the sacred text, in regard to the later history of St. Peter, we 
will proceed to examine the accounts of the early Fathers, upon 
whose testimony the Church of Rome rests her actual power, 
not less than her pretensions. According to them St. Peter 
twice visited Rome, the first time in the second year of Claudius, 
A.D. 42, after having previously founded the Episcopal Chair of 
Antioch. This tradition dates from Lusebius, ( 340 in 
Chronic. ad. ann. ii. Claudii.) It is confirmed and embellished 
by Jerome, (%* 420,) who adds to it, that the immediate object 
of St. Peter’s journey was to combat Simon the Magician, and 
that he held the Episcopal Chair of Rome for five and twenty 
years, till the last year of Nero, 68, (in Catal. c. i. comp. Scali- 
ger. not. ad Euseb. chron. p. 189.) St. Leo (* 461) subse- 
quently fixed the duration of his Antiochian Episcopacy at seven 
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ears. (Serm. Ixxx. 5.) But we have no sooner set our foot on 
the field of the Romish tradition, than we find ourselves sur- 
rounded by inextricable contradictions. Lactantius, (4 325,) 
who lived before Eusebius, states that St. Peter did not arrive 
in Rome till the reign of Nero, (cumque jam Nero imperaret, De 
mort. persecut. c. 2;) and Origen, ( 253,) who lived before 
either, assures us that he only went there to die, (éwi rede, 
ap. Euseb. Hist. Eccl. iii. 1.) What admits of no doubt is, that, 
as we have already seen from the Acts, St. Peter had not left 
Jerusalem at the beginning of 44. It is, therefore, generally 
acknowledged, by Roman Catholic as well as by Protestant 
writers, that the above tradition, at least as far as the second 
year of Claudius is concerned, is false.* 

The origin of the error of Eusebius is easily traced, through 
Clement Alex. (4 220,) (Euseb. Hist. Eccl. ii. 15,) to a mis- 
understanding of Justin Martyr, ( 168,) who, interpreting the 
inscription of a statue of the Sabian-Roman deity Semo of Simon 
the Magician, and bearing in mind, no doubt, the relation of St. 
Luke, (Acts viii. 18, seg.,) accused the Romans of making a god 
of him, and thereby laid the foundation of the fabulous tradition 
of St. Peter’s sojourn at Rome in the reign of Claudius, and the 
still more fabulous history of his combat with Simon the Magi- 
cian—a combat and a sojourn, however, of which he himself 
knows nothing. 

‘The Church of Antioch was, according to St. Luke, Acts xi. 
19-26, founded by St. Paul and Barnabas, in all probability in 
the year 39. Yet, if we were to believe the Roman tradition, 
St. Peter was Bishop of Antioch from the 22d February 36, to 
18th January 43. (St. Jerome, St. Leo, St. Gregor. ep. 37; 





* Even Valesius says: “Quum anno quarto Claudii mortuus sit Agrippa, ut 
inter omnes convenit, Petrus ante hunc annum Romam proficisci non potuit.” (In 
Not. ad Euszs, Hist. Eccl. ii. 16.) 

+ The words of Justin are, “ Sizwva wiv rive Zamacta rhv awd nouns Asyoutyns 
Tirrwy, ds ial KAawdiou xaicagos die ris rev ivegyoivroy Saucovov Tixvns duvapsss 
Toncus payinas iv rH woAG Yuav Baoirids ‘Paun bbs ivowiobn, xai avdpiaves wag’ tmwy 
as Osds reripnras Os avons aveynytoras iv ra TiPtps rorapa, wtraty rav duo yepueay, 
Exwy imvyeadny ‘Pwpaixny raven Linwu dtw ceyxco” His error was confirmed 
and adorned by Irenaeus, Tertullian, Epiphanius, Eusebius, Cyrillus Hierosol., 
Theodoret, Augustine, and others. The statue to which Justin Martyr refers, was 
in 1574 excavated from the bed of the Tiber. It bears the following inscription : 
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Martyrol. Rom.) We should not even have further alluded to 
an assertion, which has already been proved to be false, were it 
not to give an illustration of the manner in which the sacred 
text is treated by the tradition, and the tradition, in its turn, 
occasionally by the Church of Rome. Jerome (in Comm. ad 
Gal. cap. 2,) tells us that we ought not to wonder at St. Luke’s 
passing over in silence the Antiochian episcopacy of St. Peter, 
because, by virtue of a historian’s license, he also omits much 
concerning St. Paul; and that we may, therefore, feel quite 
assured, St. Peter, although St. Luke omits to mention the fact, 
was the first Bishop of Antioch, and that he proceeded thence to 
Rome in the second year of Claudius.* 

In the middle of the sixteenth century, Onuphrius Panvinius, 
in his work, “ Epitome Pontific. Roman. a S. Petro usque ad 
Paulum IV.,” stated, it was clear, that if St. Peter had been 
twenty-five years Bishop of Rome, and suffered martyrdom in 
the reign of Nero, he could not have held the chair of Antioch 
seven years previous to his Roman episcopacy. It was his opi- 
nion, therefore, that St. Peter, on leaving Judea, had first gone 
to Rome; had there established his chair; had in the fourth 
year of his episcopacy, by the edict of Claudius against the Jews, 
been expelled from Italy ; had proceeded to Antioch ; had here 
founded his second chair; had held it up to the time of the em- 
_— death (13th October 54;) and had then returned to 

%ome, not being permitted so to do during the lifetime of Clau- 
dius. Among the zealous Romanists of the period, this sentence 
caused much dissatisfaction and uneasiness; but Sixtus V., per- 
ceiving its evident advantages in every respect, (what an exam- 
ple, for instance, of a plurality of benefices!) commanded it in 
1586, to be confirmed by Latinus Latinius, who consequently 
expressed his full approval of the opinion of Panvinius, “ because 
it would be no easy matter for any one to prove that the chair 
of Antioch had been founded by St. Peter previously to the 
second year of Claudius ; before which time, it is clear from the 
Acts of St. Luke, that he had scarcely set his foot out of Judea ; 
but surely such a fact, which it would seem St Luke ought to 
have commemorated above all others, was not to be passed over in 
silence,” &§e.F 





* “ Nec mirum esse,” are his words, “ si Lucas hanc rem tacuerit, cum et alia 
multa, quee Paulus, sustinuisse se replicat, Historiographi licentia praetermiserit, 
et non statim esse contrarium, si quod alius ob causam dignum putavit relatu, alius 
inter caetera dereliquit. Denique primum Episcopum Antiochenae Ecclesiae Pe- 
trum fuisse accipimus, et Romam exinde (anno II. Claudii,) translatum, quod 
Lueas penitus omisit.” 

+ In this semi-official document :—“ Latini Latinii Responsio de sententia Ho- 
nufrii Panvini, quam probat jussu Sixti V., in quaestione Cathedrae 8. Petri An- 
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Here then we have the interesting fact before us, that, on the 
one side, a Father of the Church maintains, in opposition to the 
Sacred text, a fiction to be a truth, accusing St. Luke of having, 
by virtue of a historian’s license, wilfully suppressed that truth ; 
and that, on the other side, an infallible Pope, out of his chair, 
commands a tradition of the Church (not because it is in contra- 
diction with Holy Scripture, but because men will no longer 
believe that thirty-two are equal to twenty-five,) to be declared a 
falsehood ; and yet, in his chair, continues to demand of every 
functionary of the Church to swear to that falsehood as a holy 
truth. 

In immediate connexion with the tradition of St. Peter’s sojourn 
at Rome in the reign of Claudius, stands that of St. Mark hay- 
ing written his Gospel in the Roman capital, according to Cle- 
ment Alex. (ap. Huseb. Hist. Eccl. ii. 15, and vi. 14,) and 
Jerome (Catal. c. 8,) during the lifetime of St. Peter; according 
to Irenaeus (adv. Haer. iii. 1,) after his death. St. Mark being 
the companion of St. Peter at Babylon, (1 Pet. v. 13,) and his 
interpreter (épunvevtys,) writing down from memory what he 
had heard St. Peter verbally relate of the acts of our Lord, 
(Papias ap. Euseb. Hist. Eccl. 3, 39,) the latter tradition was 
the necessary consequence of the former, and has no other foun- 





tiochenae et Romanae,” the writer says among other things :—“ Ex historia Act. 
Apost. de Petri apud Antiochiam Cathedram simulque de adventu ad urbem nihil 
colligi posse videtur, quod in utramque partem trahi commodo disputando non 
possit. Nihil enim aliud ex historia de Petro (quod ad hanc quaestionem attinet) 
certum habemus, quam post carceris liberationem concilia apostolorum interfuisse. 
Conjecturis igitur Honufrius eam rationem secutus videtur, qua, nisi fallor, etiam 
si nullam cum haereticis contentionem suscepisset, expeditior exitus ab obscura et 
involuta quaestione pateret. Si enim Petrus annos xxv. Romae cathedram tenuit, 
quod omnes fere seriptores fatentur, initiumque ejus anno secundo Claudii Impe- 
ratoris fuit, id est anno post Christi adscensum x. aut etiam xi., qui simul eollecti 
summam faciunt saltem ann. xxv. manifesto constat id temporis intervallum ad 
ultimum Neronis Imperatoris annum extendi, ideoque ad septem annos Antio- 
chenae Cathedrae tribuendos ex praedicto numero nihil posse decidi ; superaddi 
vero quicquam non posse. ........ Haee Honufrii conjectura, si quis, ut 
ego sentio, diligenter consideret rem, de qua agitur, non absurda, non levis, sed 
maxime consentanea atque probabilis censeatur necesse est. Antiochiae enim 
cathedram fundatam a Petro intra id temporis spatium, quod usque ad secundum 
Claudii annum fluxit, quo tempore ex Judaea Petrum vix pedem extulisse ex 
Lucae historia aperte constat, non facile quisquam probabit. Ea vero res ut 
maximi alicujus momenti a Luca commemoranda esse videbatur, non silentio prae- 
termittenda. Quare in aliud tempus, quam in ipsum xxv. annorum curriculum 
septennium Antiochenae cathedrae incidere commode non posse Honufrius statuit. 
Neque id solus vel primus ausus est affirmare. Si enim, quae scripsit Bedas Ve- 
nerablis in cap. xiii. Act. Apost. vera sunt, necesse est, credamus Apostolos ex 
Christi praecepto annos xii. in Judaea evangelium praedicasse, ut refert ipse ex 
Ecclesiastica historia constare. Quare non video cur hane Honufrii opinionem aut 
absurdam aut a Sacra Scriptura alienam accusare vere quisquam possit .... Ex 
aedibus 4° Idus Maii 1586. (Latinii Epist. p. 307-9. Romae, 1659, 4to.) 
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dation. Chrysostom (/Homil.1 in Matt.) mentions the Gospel 
to have been written in Egypt, to which country St. Mark is 
said to have proceeded from Rome, and there to have founded 
several churches, (Epiph. li. 6 ; Euseb. Hist. Eccl. ii. 16; Niceph. 
ii. 15, 43; Jerome, de vir. illust. c. viii.) The latter Father adds 
that he died in the eighth year of Nero; but which is in con- 
tradiction with Irenaeus (adv. Haer. iii. 1,) and proved to be 
erroneous by 1 Peter v. 13. 

On the authority of the concluding note to the Gospel of St. 
Mark in the Peschito, confirmed by marginal notes of the Phi- 
loxeniana, of the Codex Cantab. (but here from a later hand,) 
and some other manuscripts, Baronius was the first to assert 
(Annal. Eccl. ad an. 45) that it had originally been written in 
Latin. This, however, is positively contradicted by Jerome, 
(ad Damase.) and Augustin (de cons. ev. i. 4,) as well as by the 
notes of other manuscripts, (Wetsten. N. T. I. 642.) The 
note of the Peschito may possibly owe its origin, as De Wette 
thinks (Jntrod. § 99,) to Clement Alex. (ap. Kuseb. Hist. Eccl. 
ii. 15;) but we hold it sufficiently accounted for by the cireum- 
stance of that translation dating certainly not beyond the latter 
end of the second century, when the tradition of St. Peter’s 
sojourn at Rome had already commenced very much to spread. 
We have every reason to believe, as will appear from the sequel, 
that St. Mark wrote his Gospel at Babylon, after the martyrdom 
of St. Paul, and consequently designed it for the use of the Latin 
as well as the Asiatic, mostly Gentile churches, whose care had 
then altogether devolved on St. Peter. This appears to us to 
explain in a most satisfactory manner, the occurrence in it of a 
few Latin words and Latinized expressions,* upon which the 
supposition of its having been written at Rome, after all, chiefly 
rests. 

From what precedes, we have seen that St. Peter, as acknow- 
ledged by papal authority, cannot, previously to the year 55, 
have sojourned at Rome, except between the latter end of 44 and 
the year 47. There is ample and incontrovertible testimony to 
prove that the epistle of St. Paul to the Galatians was written 
previous to the Council of the Apostles. The passages ii. 2, and 
9 alone, would appear to us to place this beyond a doubt. It 





* In the 12th chapter, v. 42, acre dvo is explained by xodedy rns, the Ro- 
man coin Quadrans ; chap. vi. 27, the Latin word cxtxovadrwe is used ; and chap. 
xv. 39,44, 45, that of xsvrugiwy, centurio, instead of ixarovrapyns. Chap. vi. 57, 
and xiv. 5, we find dsvagsv (denarius;) chap. xii. 14, xjivoos (census ;) chap. v. 9, 
15, Asysay (legio ;) chap. vii. 4, 8, Qeaysrrow (flagello ;) chap. xv. 16, xpairdguwy 
(practorium ;) chap. xv. 15, ra dxAw +d ixavor wostjoas (populo satisfacere ; and 
chap. v. 23, iexarws txsv (in extremis esse.) 
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is equally certain that St. Paul’s journey to Jerusalem, alluded 
to chap. ii. 1, is identical with the journey, mentioned by St. 
Luke, Acts xi. 30; xii. 25. The famine, which chiefly occa- 
sioned it, we know from Josephus, (Antig. xx. c. 5. sect. 6,) to 
have taken place in the years 45 and 46 ; and which is in perfect 
accordance with other parts of Holy Scripture. In all probabi- 
lity, therefore, St. Paul arrived at Jerusalem towards the latter 
end of 45. At that time St. Peter was present in the Jewish 
capital, (Gal. ii. 8, 9,) to which he had most likely returned im- 
mediately after the death of Agrippa, and somewhat later we find 
him at Antioch, (Gal. ii. 11,) as we have before remarked, in 
46; St. Paul having started on his first missionary journey to- 
wards the latter end of that year. If at any time, therefore, St. 
Peter visited some of the provinces of Asia Minor, as Origen, 
(ap. Euseb. H. E. ii. 15,) Jerome, and others, inform us he did 
previously to his going to Rome—and his presence at Antioch 
would seem scarcely to leave a doubt on this point—he must 
have visited them in the years 46 and 47; for at the beginning 
of 49, we know him to have been again at Jerusalem. (Acts 
xv. 7.) 

Scripture and tradition thus unite to show that St. Peter, 
during the years 44-47, was preaching the Gospel in Palestine 
and Asia Minor, instead of sojourning at Rome; at which capi- 
tal, therefore, he cannot, according to the sentence of Panvinius, 
have arrived till the year 55. St. Paul’s epistle to the Romans, 
and St. Luke’s account, Acts xxviii. 15-24, prove that seven 
years later, the scattered adherents of the Christian faith at 
Rome, had till then continued without an apostolical teacher, 
and that the Jews—although, according to the Romish tradition, 
the apostle of the circumcision had for the last twenty years held 
his episcopal chair in the capital—yet looked to the apostle of the 
Gentiles for the first authoritative information regarding “ the 
sect that everywhere was spoken against.” 

Let us now examine the unanimous tradition of St. Peter 
having suffered martyrdom at Rome—a tradition, the truth of 
which is admitted even by the far greater majority of Protestant 
writers. The earliest testimony which is generally alleged in 
support of it is that of Clement, third Bishop of Rome, who in his 
first epistle to the Corinthians, (p. 5,) exhorts the latter to look 
for courage and perseverance to the example set by the apostles ; 
and then draws a parallel between St. Peter and St. Paul, both 
having suffered martyrdom for the sake of Christ. But he does 
not add one syllable as to where and when they suffered ; and the 
inference, drawn from his words, is therefore wholly gratuitous ; 
the more so, as he nowhere else mentions that St. Peter ever set 
his foot in Rome. A similar interpretation is forced upon an 
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expression of Jgnatius, in whose epistle to the Romans the words 
occur: “I command you not like Peter and Paul, (ovy as 
Tlérpos nai Tladdos Siataccopa: viv ;) but, surely, if such 
expressions be proof, what is there that may not be proved ?” 

Dionysius, Bishop of Corinth, ( 176,) writes in an epistle to 
the Romans, (ap. Euseb. Hist. Eccl. ii. 25,) that both St. Peter 
and St. Paul, having together instructed the Corinthians, had 
at the same time left Corinth for Italy, and after also together in- 
structing the Romans, suffered martyrdom in the same manner.* 
It is this Father who bears the earliest witnesst to the martyrdom 
of St. Peter at Rome, provided the epistle attributed to him by 
Eusebius was a genuine document. Its authenticity is, how- 
ever, much doubted. At all events, the last part of the sentence 
of Dionysius is in direct contradiction of Eusebius, //ist. Keel. ii. 
25, and iii. 1; Tertullian, contr. Mare. iv. 5; and Lactantius, 
de mort. persecut. c. ii.; the former with St. Paul’s first epistle 
to the Corinthians iv. 15: compare ili. 6, 10; ix. 1, 2; and, 
lastly, the remaining assertion of St. Peter having accompanied 
St. Paul on his journey to Rome, with the account of St. Luke, 
Acts xxviii. 

There is, certainly, another tradition, which states St. Paul to 
have been liberated from his Roman captivity, (Euseb. Hist. Eccl. 
ii. 22,) and subsequently to have travelled over nearly the whole 
known world, (Niceph. 1i. 34; Cyrillus, Metaphr., &c.,) but Euse- 
bius himself says, “ it is said,” (Adyos éyev,) and he seems, other- 
wise, to rest his own belief in the probability of the report exclu- 
sively on 2 Timothy iv. 17; assuming this epistle to have been 
written subsequently to St. Paul’s (first) stay at Rome. A jour- 
ney of St. Paul to Spain has, in connexion with his intentions to 
that effect, as expressed in his epistle to the Romans, (xv. 24, 
28,) been also inferred from a passage of Clement of Rome in his 
first epistle to the Corinthians, ¢. v., where, in speaking of the 
apostles, he says, “ and when he had come to the boundary of 
the west,’—(xai emi To tTépya ths Sicews éASa@v)—an infer- 





* The words of Eusebius are :—“ ‘0s 3 xara viv airiv dudw xaipiv iwaprioncay, 
+++ Asvioig + * + wagiorne: +++ xai yao dudw xai sis hutrigay Kogwdoy dursicayrts 
times, spoiws Waka ouoiws dt nal sis chy IraAiuy duoos diddlavres, tmagriencay xara 
Toy aUTOV xaIpor. 

+ Dr. Scheler, p. 87, states, that the tradition of St. Peter’s (second) voyage to, 
and his martyrdom at Rome, rests on the earliest testimony of Papias (»}« 164.) This 
isan error. The first of the two passages which he quotes (Euseb. //ist. Eccl. ii. 
15,) belongs partly to Clement Alex. and partly to Eusebius himself, who refers 
to the testimony of Papias only as far as concerns the approval of St. Mark’s Gos- 
pel by St. Peter, bearing, no doubt, the very passage from Papias in mind, which 
Dr. Scheler further quotes, (Euseb. Hist. Eccl. iii. 39.) With the sentence : “ Porro 
Marci mentionem fieri aiunt a Petro in priore epistola, quam Romae scriptam con- 
tendunt,” &c., Papias has evidently nothing to do. 
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ence, however, which in itself is perfectly unwarrantable.* Ori- 
gen (ap. Euseb. Hist. Ecel. iii. 1,) evidently knows nothing of 
St. Paul’s journey. This tradition appears, therefore, to be as 
void of all historical truth as is the doubtful assertion of Diony- 
sius, which has probably no other foundation than the passage, 
1 Cor. i. 12. 

We know for certain that St. Paul arrived in the Roman 
capital in the spring of 62, and that “he dwelt two years in his 
own hired house, preaching the kingdom of God.” At first, he 
had been placed in separate confinement under the guard of a 
soldier. (Acts xxviii. 16.) The conflagration of Rome commenced 
on the 19th July 64, (Tacit. Ann. xv. 41.) At this period, 
therefore, we have the strongest reason to believe he was still in 
that capital. The Neronian persecution broke out immerliately 
afterwards. Let us, from the description of Tacitus, (see p. 39,) 
picture to our mind’s eye tlie terrible scenes which followed, and 
ask ourselves, can the idea that St. Paul, the head of “ the hated 
for their vileness and their crimes,” should have escaped the 
loosened fury of the Roman populace, excited to madness by the 
sight of the burning ruins of their city, and led on by the mon- 
ster Nero in person, for one moment be reasonably entertained ? 
But if there were still room left for the least doubt, it would be 
dispersed by the testimony of the two epistles of St. Peter ; and 
to the unbiassed judgment the death of St. Paul at Rome, at the 
very commencement of the Neronian persecution, cannot, there- 
fore, but appear an indubitable fact. 

With the testimony of Dionysius of Corinth for the martyr- 
dom of St. Peter at Rome, Eusebius combines also that of the 
Roman presbyter Gaius, (4% 215,) from whose work, “ Adv. 





* Clement immediately adds :—xai wagrugicus tai ray hryovptvwr, ovrws aanrAAayn 
rod xoouove The common translation of this passage, and which also Dr. Sche- 
ler has followed, is, (and when he had come to the boundary of the west,) “ he 
suffered martyrdom under those in authority, and so le quitted this world.” But 
such a construction, besides its being ungrammatical, connected with a journey to 
Spain would evidently imply that St. Paul had also died in Spain. Clement has 
just been alluding to the extensive travels of St. Paul in the east and in the west : 
Ait Crrov 6 Wavrcs trouovns dxioney tarduss dtopa Pogicas, pads, AdacStis, 
xngve ysvousvos tv rs TH averoAy nai iv rn duet, TO YEYVasoy THs TirTews AVTOD KALos 
trAaBev, ixasoovyny dudazas GArov Tov xdcmov, xa) ial cd Tipum THs ducsws tADwv, x T A+ 
We therefore take the meaning of Clement’s words to be, and when he (St. Paul) 
had come to the end of his travels in the west (namely to Rome,) and festified Christ 
before the rulers and the mighty, he, &c. There is no reason whatever to refer 
nyozives, aS has been done, exclusively to Helios and Polykletos, the actual regents 
of the Roman empire during Nero’s absence from the capital. On the other hand, 
the translation of the word by “ the mighty of the earth,” which De Wette approves 
of, (Introd. 3 122,) would again imply a journey to Spain, inasmuch as it would 
disconnect “ the boundary of the west” from the place of St. Paul’s martyrdom. 
We —* prefer interpreting the expression of the chief authorities of Rome 
generally. 
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Proculum,” he quotes the following passage: “ But I can show 
the trophies of the apostles. Whether you turn to the Vatican or to 
the Via Ostia, you meet with the trophies of those who are the 
founders of the Church.” * Jerome who, as a matter of course, 
confirms this tradition, translates “ trophies” (ra tpemaia) by 
“ sepultus,” “ sepulchre,” and says, “ Sepultus [Petri] Rome in 
Vaticano, juxta viam triumphalem ;” in which sense the above 
passage has generally been looked upon as one of the strongest 
proofs in favour of the assertion in question. But, in the first 
place, it has not been considered that the words of Gaius are 
only by Eusebius referred, and, evidently contrary to their sense, 
exclusively referred to St. Peter and St. Paul ; and, in the second 
place, the supposition of public monuments having been erected 
to the apostles, in the second century, at Rome, and in the im- 
meliate vicinity of the Vatican, is so preposterous, that it is sur- 
prising how it could, at any time, have gained even momentary 
credence. Moreover, the Neronian persecution, at its first out- 
break, was of a most overwhelming character, and the assumption 
of any Christian having been permitted to witness the sufferings 
of his fellow-believers, much less to pay the last honours to their 
earthly remains, without being made to share their fate, is 
wholly inadmissible. What became of the mutilated bodies and 
scattered ashes of the innocent victims to a national calamity, 
and a tyrant’s recklessness, God only knows, and no Christian 
probably ever knew; and as the principal scene of their sufferings 
was the very locality named by Gaius, (Tacit. loc. cit.,) it appears 
to us searcely to admit of a doubt, but that all the Roman pres- 
byter meant to say, when he wrote the words quoted, and used 
the word “ apostle” in its more extended sense, was, whether 
you turn to the Vatican or to the Via Ostia, the whole presents 
but one scene of suffering ; every spot reminds you of a Christian 


dying for his faith ; every stone is a trophy of the martyrdom of 


those who constituted the earliest Church. 

Thus we find that even the testimony of Gaius in regard to 
the Koman tradition is, to say the least, of a very doubtful cha- 
racter. For our argument, however, this fact is so far of little 
moment, as the senior of Gaius, /renaeus, Bishop of Lyons, 
(4% 218,) affirms the martyrdom of St. Peter at Rome in posi- 
tive terms (adv. Her. iii. 1); and henceforth it is as posi- 
tively confirmed by Tertullian, Origen, Lactantius, Eusebius, 
Jerome, and others, with more or less variation. In reference 
to the latter, we will only remark, that Zertullian ( % 245) still 





*"Eya Di ra resraim rav arorroAwy txw dsikas* td yee bsrnons aosrbsiv ia) ov 
Barixavoy 4 ial tiv ddov Thy, Qoriay, signous Te TeIrmM THY TAvTHY DevTmmsvuY Thy 
ixxAnciay.” 
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has it, that St. Peter died the same death as our Saviour ; whilst 
Origen (*% 253) is the first to assert that, at his own request, 
he was crucified with his head downwards—in order, as Rufinus 
adds, that he might not seem to suffer the same death as Christ.* 

From the epistles of St. Peter, and the account of St. Luke, 
reaching to the precise time when the conflagration of Rome 
happened, and, perhaps, owing its somewhat abrupt conclusion to 
this very event, we have already shown, that St. Peter wrote not 
long afterwards his first epistle from Babylon, and his second 
one, in all probability, between the years 65 and 67, from the 
same capital. This was, supposing the foreboding of the apostle to 
have proved true, (2 Pet.i. 14, 15,) shortly before his death. It 
is possible, therefore, that he may have gone to Rome, éi réder, 
as Origen has it; but there is not the very remotest reason for 
such a supposition. The latter Father informs us, that it was 
generally contended, St. Peter had written his first epistle, not 
from Babylon in Persia, but from Rome in Italy, under the 
symbolical name of Babylon.f Here we have the key to the 
whole tradition of St. Peter’s sojourn and death at Rome. It 
rests solely on that positive error. 

We say the symbolical interpretation of the date of St. Peter’s 
first epistle is a positive error. Yet, though an anomaly in it- 
self, it has been defended, and defended by Protestant writers 
too. But there are two generally acknowledged facts, which 
bafle all the most subtle arguments, and will irresistibly bear us 
out in our assertion:—The symbolical allusion to Rome by the 
name of Babylon was not known before the Revelation was 
written.—The first epistle of St. Peter was written before the 
Apocalypse. On the other hand, the symbolical allusion to 
Rome in the Revelation having become generally known, pro- 
bably a long time before the presence of St. Peter at Rome is 
ever mentioned by the tradition, which we have seen was not 
the case till towards the third century; we have the strongest 
possible reason to conclude, that the tradition derived its origin 
from that allusion, and from it alone. Thus we can in the 
most satisfactory manner account for what is otherwise alto- 
gether unaccountable: the contradictory reports of the tradi- 
tion in regard to the time of St. Peter’s arrival at Rome, and 
to the simple fact of his death, at a period, moreover, at evi- 





* Tertull. de Preescript. Heeret. c. xxxvi.; Origen ap. Eusebius fist. Eccl. iii. 1: 
Tiros avtexororicdn xara xiPadrns, ovrws akiwoas wabsiv, which Rufinus 
translates: Crucifixus est deorsum capite demerso, quod ipse ita fieri deprecatus 
est, ne exaequari Domino videretur. 

+ His words are (Hist. Eccl. ii. 15): Tod 38 Mégxov pevmpovevesy roy Tlicgoy iv om 
meoriga imimroAn, av xas cuovratas Qacly ix’ abris “Pwpens: onuaivuy rt rove’ abroy 
Thy woh ceomixwrigey BaBvadva mweocurivra dice rover dowalsras duas h iv 
BaBvrau cuvsxaAsetn, xal Magxos 6 vids pov 
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dent variance with his own epistles; the fabulous history of 
his combat with Simon the Magician, and other absurdities ; 
and, above all, the absence of every authentic information as 
to his apostolic labours for a space of time of nearly twenty 
years, (for of the events in Persia, how little comes even now 
to our knowledge!) and the utter ignorance of the whole Chris- 
tian Church, during at least the first one hundred years ajter 
St. Peter’s death, as to his ever having set his foot in Rome. It 
appears to us, therefore, all but certain that St. Peter, as he 
chiefly, since the time of the Council of the Apostles, lived and 
taught, so—a martyr to his faith in Christ—he died at Babylon. 

Thus the result of our inquiry shows, that of all the asser- 
tions on which the Church of Rome rests her claims to univer- 
sal authority, not one will bear the least scrutiny ; and that they 
are without any real foundation whatever. As to the Roman 
Episcopacy of St. Peter, it is a tradition which, in its character 
of a pure fiction, is recognised by every enlightened member 
even of the very Church which still upholds it as @ sacred truth. 

It then only remains for us to trace the origin of that tradi- 
tion. It is well known that, in the second century, Rome was 
the arena of all those sectarian disputes which divided the early 
Church. Both the Gnostics and the Montanists vied with each 
other to gain over to their own peculiar views so important a 
body of the Christian community. Then it was that a philoso- 
pher, a member of that community, conceived the idea of put- 
ting an end to so deplorable a state of schism and incertitude. 
Expecting to find the Christian doctrine preserved in its primi- 
tive purity among the earliest Jewish Churches, he probably 
sought them out in their retirement, and among the Elkrites 
met with a speculative, well-developed religious system, which 
he judged highly qualified at once to be opposed to Paganism, 
and to unite the various sects of the Christians by one common 
tie. On his return to Rome, he composed his work ta «Anpevtia, 
which consisted of three prologues and twenty homilies, pretend 
ing to contain the long-hidden apostolical truths. With a view 
to meet any doubts of the authenticity of the work, which he 
considered likely its late appearance would raise in the minds of 
those for whom it was intended, he introduced it by a letter, 
purporting to have been written by St. Peter to St. James, and 
in which the latter is requested by the former to communicate 
his sermons exclusively to trustworthy brethren, and under the 
seal of secrecy upon oath.—(//om. ii. 17.) 

The historical apparatus of the work is otherwise simple. 
The author evidently mistaking Clement, third Bishop of Rome, 
whose memory was held in great esteem by the Roman commu- 
nity, for Flavius Clemens, a nephew of the Emperor Domitian, 
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describes him as a highly educated Roman of rank, who, in 
search after knowledge and truth, travels into the East, and 
there meets with St. Peter. But so far from representing the 
latter as the Prince of the Apostles, unto whom Christ himself 
had consigned the keys of Heaven, he altogether subordinates 
him to St. James, to whom St. Peter is accountable for every 
one of his actions; and it is St. James, who is both to him and 
to Clement “ the lord” and “ the bishop of bishops.” * For the 
rest, the author represents St. Peter, in opposition to St. Paul, 
(who, not being an immediate disciple of Christ, cannot, in his 
opinion, be a true apostle,) as the true apostle of the Gentiles, 
and the founder and first bishop of the Church of Rome: thus 
by a pure fiction, in itself altogether subversive of the subsequent 
pretensions of the Romish Church, laying the first foundation of 
those very pretensions. The work gained much credence at 
Rome, and towards the year 230, was shaped into the well 
known “ Recognitiones Clementis,” which we still possess in the 
Latin translation of Rufinus. 

The principal inconvenience of the “ Recognitiones” is, their 
having created a plurality of first Roman bishops; St. Peter, 
St. Linus, and St. Clement, either of the two latter, as the case 
may be, preceded by Claudetus. The author of the “ Recogni- 
tiones,” in conferring the dignity of first bishop on St. Peter, is 
supported by Husebius, (in Chron.), and Jerome, (De Vir. Iilust. 
c. xv.); but the former Father (in Hist. Eccl. iil, 2, 4) confers 
it also on Linus. Herein he follows the testimony of Jrenaeus 
(adv. Her. iii. 3), who states, that Linus was ordained first 
bishop both by St. Peter and St. Paul; and by the “ Constit. 
Apostol.” vii. 46, (written towards the latter end of the third 
century,) which have it, that he was ordained by St. Paul alone. 
Tertullian, on the other hand, (De Script. Her, c. xxxii.) gives 
his suffrage in favour of Clement, ordained, according to him, by 
St. Peter. Which of these contradictory traditions are we to be- 
lieve? It would probably be as difficult a matter for the Church 
of Rome to return a consistent answer to this question, as it 
would be a thankless office for us, were we to allude to all the 
various and mostly absurd conjectures by which, from the ear- 
liest times of Popery, it has been attempted to reconcile, or 
rather to explain those contradictions. The most plausible, 
but to the episcopal dignity of St. Peter, most detrimental con- 
struction put upon them, is that of Rufinus.t But the import- 





* St. Peter writes to St. James as 7a xugiv, xal "Exicxorw Tis ayias "ExxAncias, 
and Clement, "IaxeBe, ra Avpia, xa) "Exixorwy "Exixirw, ditrovrs 28 ony 
Ispouraanu ayiay “Efgaion ixnxAnciay, xal ras ravraxn Stov xeovoig ideuStious xaras- 

+ He says in his Preface to the ** Recogn. Clementis” : “ Linus et Cletus fue- 
runt quidem ante Clementem episcopi in urbeRoma, sed superstite Petro, videlicet 
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ant fact we learn from the above is, that up to the latter part of 
the third century of our era, the Roman episcopacy of St. Peter 
was exclusively asserted by the author of the acknowledged fiction of 
the “ Recognitiones.” It was not till the commencement of the 
Sifth century his assertion gained general credence in the Latin 
Churches. q 
Cyprianus is the first Father who designates the Roman chair 
as “ locum Petri,” (Ep. 52,) and “ Petri cathedram,” (Ep. 555) 
but, at the same time, he firmly maintains ad/ bishops to be the 
successors of St. Peter, and probably agreed with Rufinus as 
to the nature of the authority said to be exercised by St. Peter 
during his pretended sojourn at Rome, the tradition of which 
had been gradually spreading since the latter end of the second 
century. Subsequently the works of Cyprian have been inter- 
,olated by the Romish Church in a shameful manner.* The 
first Pope who claimed the distinction of being the successor of 
St. Peter, was Stephen (253—256, /pist. Cypr. 75.) During 
the second century, there was a general tendency observable in 
the Christian Churches to assimilate their institutions as much 
as possible to the Mosaic law. One of the effects of that ten- 
dency was, that the expression of «Aypor, (the flock of God,) by 
which St. Peter (1, v. 3,) designates the Christians generally, 
became soon the exclusive property of the clergy; and the 








ut illi episcopatus curam gererent, ipse vero apostolatus impleret officium.” Here 
we have full confirmation of the basis of our general argument, but without the 
slightest concession made to the pretensions of the Romish Church, 

* In illustration of this, we will here quote the following passage from his work, 
De Unit. Eccl., placing the interpolated words and sentences between brackets. 
He writes thus : “ Loquitur Dominus ad Petrum : Ego tibi dico.” inquit, “ quia 
tu es Petrus,” &c. (Matt. xvi. 18,19.) [Et iterum eidem post resurrectionem 
suam dicit: “ Pasce oves meas.” (Joh. xxi. 15.) Super illum unum aedificat eccle- 
siam suam, et illi pascendas mandat oves suas.] et quamvis apostolis omnibus post 
resurrectionem suam parem potestatem tribuat et dicat: “ sicut misit me pater,” 
&e. (Joh. xx. 21, 23) “ tamen ut unitatem manifestaret, [unam Cathedram constituit 
et] unitatis ejusdem originem ab uno incipientem sua auctoritate disposuit. Hoe 
erant utique et ceeteri apostoli, quod fuit Petrus, pari consortio preediti et honoris 
et potestatis : sed exordium ab unitate proficiscitur, [et primatus Petro datur, ut 
una Christi ecclesia et cathedra una monstretur. Et pastores sunt omnes et grex 
unus ostenditur, qui ab apostolis omnibus unanimi consensione pascatur] ut eccle- 
sia Christi una monstretur. Hance ecclesiz unitatem qui non tenet, tenere se 
fidem credit ? Qui ecclesiz renititur et resistit, [qui cathedram Petri, super quem 
fundata est ecclesia, deserit] in ecclesia se esse confidit ? (sce Rigaltii Observ. ad 
Cypr. p. 162, seg. ; Baluzzii, notee, 11-15, ad Lib. de Unit Eeel., and Richerii 
Defensio Lib. de Eccl. et Polit. Potest. i. p. 115.) Dr. Scheler does not appear 
to have been aware that the words quoted by him, p. 138, “ Primatus Petro datur,” 
&c. are an interpoiation. But supposing even they were not, yet from the mouth 
of Cyprian they would convey a meaning very different from what the interpola- 
tors intended, as is proved by his ]xxi. Ep.,in which he writes thus : “ Nam nee 
Petrus, quem primum Dominis elegit, et super quem sedificavit ecclesiam suam, 
cum secum Paulus de circumcisione postmodum disceptaret, vindicavit sibi aliquid 
insolenter aut arroganter assumsit, ut diceret. se primatum tenere, et obtemperari a 
novellis et posteris sibi potius oportere.” 
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spirit of the Jewish law having once been admitted’ into the 
Christian constitution, we find the «dyjpos, namely, (Tod Seod) 
at an early period, to form a distinct and superior caste, mediating 
between God and man; and, in this character, to be esteemed 
higher than father and mother, higher than kings and princes, 
(Cypr. Ep. 55, 69, &c., Const. Apost. ii. 26, 33, 34.) The 
needy and oppressed, widows, orphans, and virgins, were depend- 
ent for assistance and protection on the bishop, (Papa, Tertull. 
de Pud. 13; mama tepwratos, Gregor. Thaum. [% 270] Ep. 
Can. i., Prepositus, Cypr. Ep. 55,) to whose care, and that of 
the deacons, the whole property of the Church in their diocese 
was confided. (Const. Apost. il. 44.) He was also, in accord- 
ance with 1 Cor. vi. 1, seg. and the Jewish custom, (Joseph. 
Antiq. xiv. 10, 7, and xvi. 6,) the arbitrator in all public and 
private differences and quarrels in his district (Const. Apost. ii. 
45-53.) 

In proportion as the number of Christians increased in the 
provinces, their communities, presided over by deacons, presby- 
ters, or provincial bishops, (ywpemicxotra,) who were more or 
less dependent on the bishop of their capital, (wetpozrodirns, 
metropolitanus,) raised the power and influence of the latter, 
partly by increasing his income, but chiefly by means of the 
provincial synods,* which sprung up in consequence, and since 
the commencement of the third century began to be held more 
frequently, in some provinces every year, or even twice in the 
year. The Council of Nice, Can. v., made them a general 
rule. They assembled mostly in the capital of the province, and 
were presided over by the metropolitan bishop, whose authority 
over the other bishops of his district thereby gained a still firmer 
ground, and finally was established as a principle by the Coun- 
cil of Antioch, Can. ix. Still their power continued much cir- 
cumscribed. The choice of the provincial bishop chiefly rested 
with the community, (Clem. Rom. Ep. i. 44 ; Cypr. Zp. lii. 68 ; 
Origen in Levit. Hom. vi. c. iii.) and the community had 
likewise to approve of the presbyters proposed by the bishop, be- 
fore they could be ordained. Of the inferior clergy alone, had 
the latter the exclusive appointment. In the discharge of his 
duties, he had to consult not only the presbyters, (Cone. Carth. 





* Their natural type was the Koivev, Commune, i. e. the assembly of the Civitates 
of a province, represented by delegates in the metropolis, for the purpose of deli- 
berating on the common interests. Thus we frequently find inscribed on ancient 
coins, Koay ’Agias, Koivdv BuSuvias, &c. (Eckhel, Doctr. Num.) These assemblies, 
or meetings, were subsequently also called concilium, provinciale cuncilium, (Codex 
Theod. lib. xii. tit. 12,) in contradistinction of the Ecclesiastical Synod, Cone. Nic. 
C.V.y Td xosvdy THY ixIoxOmwY. 
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Gen. iv. Can. xxiii.; Cyprian, in many places,) but in certain 
cases the whole community (Cypr. Ep. v. xi. xiii. xvii. xxviil. 
xxxi.) Atthe same time, the bishops had already acquired too 
much influence to steer free of the lust of power, of covetousness, 
and pride. (Origen in Exod. Homil. xi. 6.) Even exceeding 
ostentation had, at so early a period, crept into the Church. 
Paul of Samosata, elected Bishop of Antioch in 260, was accused 
by the Antiochian synod, assembled against him, of drawing ille- 
gal advantages from his episcopal jurisdiction, and of imitating 
the civil magistracy, in having a Bhua Kai Opovov inrov 
erected for himself; and of courting applause in the churches, 
by waving of handkerchiefs, and clapping of hands, a custom 
which in the fourth century became very general. (Euseb. Hist. 
Eccl. vii. 30.) 

As regards the origin of the Christian community at Rome, 
there is a great variety of opinion. It has already been men- 
tioned, that, in the reign of Claudius, the Jews were, by a public 
decree, expelled from the capital, according to Orosius, (Hist. 
Ecel. vii. 6,) in the ninth year of Claudius—49, a.p.; and as 
Suetonius (Claud. c. 25,*) states, that the measure was taken 
against them because they were continually creating disturb- 
ances at the instigation, or as the original may also be rendered, 
on account of one Chrestus, into which name the Greek Xpucres 
is said to have been converted by the Romans, (Tertull. Lactant.) 
it has been inferred that Suetonius, in the passage quoted, speaks 
of actual differences between Christians and Jews. But the 
name “ Chrestus” appearing also frequently on Roman monu- 
ments, (Comp. Heumann, Syllage, diss. i. p. 568,) and consi- 
dering above all what St. Luke relates, Acts xxviii. 17-21: we 
cannot share in that opinion, nor can we agree with most Bibli- 
cal expositors, who assume that Aquila and Priscilla, on their 
arrival at Corinth from Rome, (Acts xviii. 2,) were already 
Christians. The words of St. Luke appear to us positively to 
express the contrary. But St. Paul, taking up his abode with 
them, not because they were his fellow-believers, but “ because 
they were of the same craft,” they, no doubt, soon embraced 
Christianity, and, in all probability, became instrumental in sow- 
ing the first seed of their new faith in the Roman capital. When 
St. Paul, after a prolonged stay, left Corinth, Aquila and Priscilla 
accompanied him as far as Ephesus, where they remained. (Acts 
xviii. 19, comp. 26.) This was, according to our computation, 
in the early part of 53. About six years later we find them 





* His words are, Judaeos, impulsore Chresto assidue tumultuantes, Roma 
expulit. 
VOL. X. 
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again settled at Rome, for St. Paul, in his Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, (xvi. 3-5,) says, “ Greet Aquila and Priscilla, my helpers 
in Christ Jesus; who have for my life laid down their own 
necks; unto whom not only I give thanks, but also all the 
churches of the Gentiles. Likewise greet the church that is in 
their house,” &c. Who, in reading these words of St. Paul, can 
doubt but that the Christian community at Rome, then already 
numerous, was planted by Aquila and Priscilla? At the earnest 
entreaty of St. Paul, it would appear they had returned to Rome, 
to spread and confirm the truths of the Gospel of Christ among 
its adherents in that capital, until such time as he himself 
should be able to visit Rome, to the end that the faithful might 
“be established.” Hence he calls Aquila and Priscilla “ his 
helpers in Christ Jesus ;” hence he says, “ they have for his 
life laid down their own neck,” which is evidently to be taken in 
a proverbial sense, meaning that for “ his life,” the promotion of 
the Gospel of Christ, they have made every sacrifice, and per- 
haps even incurred personal danger; hence he states them to 
be deserving not only of his individual gratitude, but of the 
thanks of every Gentile church. Aquila and Priscilla, as pri- 
vate members of the Christian community, teaching also in 
private, and most likely only among their immediate friends and 
acquaintances, the otherwise unexplainable circumstance related 
in Acts xxviii. 21, 22, as well as other difficulties connected with 
the subject, would thus be most satisfactorily accounted for. St. 
Paul, on his arrival in Rome, therefore, found a fruitful soil pre- 
pared for his labours, and the Church, established and edified by 
him, had, on the outbreak of the Neronian persecution, grown 
into a large and prosperous community. Nor had that persecu- 
tion, fearful and almost annihilating as it was at its commence- 
ment, the effect of at all retarding the progress of the Christian 
doctrine. On the contrary, the number of the faithful continued 
rapidly to increase, and the power and influence of the clergy 
increasing in proportion, the bishops of the three capitals of the 
Roman empire, Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch, holding, as 
they did, the most extensive aparchies, were looked upon as the 
eatest bishops in Christendom; and to the former a certain 
anew distinction, but no real superiority was yielded. (Cypr. 
. 79. 
. The first instance of an undue interference on the part of the 
Bishops of Rome occurred in 254, in the case of the Spanish 
bishops, Basilides and Martialis, who, on account of the most 
rave offences, had been formally deposed; but on applying to 
tephen, then Bishop of Rome, were by him reinstated in their 
office. Cyprian, however, on being hereupon requested to inter- 
fere, and although he believed Stephen to have been deceived 
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by the false representations of Basilides, highly disapproved of 
his conduct, and firmly vindicated the independence of the 
Church. (Ep. 68.) 

A still more serious difference arose between the two bishops, 
two years later. In Africa, Egypt, Syria, and Asia Minor, 
heretics, who wished to be received into the Catholic Church, 
were then looked upon as unbaptized, and consequently on their 
admission the sacrament of baptism was administered to them 
in the regular form; whilst it was the custom of the Romish 
Church to qualify them for admission by the gradus poenitentiae. 
At that time the sect of the Novatians also had commenced to 
rebaptize their converts, and doubts as to the propriety of the 
usage began, in consequence thereof, to be felt even by some of 
the African bishops. A synod was convoked in 255 at Car- 
thage, for the purpose of deliberating on the question; and a 
second one was held in the following year. Both, presided over 
by Cyprian, confirmed the traditional custom of the Africans, 
and by a synodical letter, (Cypr. Zp. 72,) this decision was com- 
municated to the Bishop of Rome. Stephen returned an impe- 
rious, disapproving answer. Angry letters were exchanged. 
The Bishop of Rome dissolved the ecclesiastical communion with 
the African Churches. Little heeding this measure, they con- 
voked a third synod at Carthage, (1st September 256,) and which 
positively confirmed their former decisions. 

Firmilian, Bishop of Cesarea in Cappadocia, in an energetical 
letter, (Cypr. Ep. 75,) filled with bitter remarks on the foolish- 
ness and arrogance of Stephen, expressed the fullest approbation 
of those decisions by all the churches of his province; and 
Dionysius, Bishop of Alexandria, also conveyed to Cyprian his 
public and decided blame of Stephen’s conduct. It is from the 
above letter of Firmilian, whose existence (cod. 26) is in every 
respect so highly vexatious and embarrassing to the Romish 
Church, that we learn the fact of Stephen’s boasting himself to 
be the successor of St. Peter. 

And here let us pause. To trace the further development 
of that idea into the conception of a primacy of the bishops of 
Rome ; to sketch the various causes which, assisted by fraud and 
artifice, united to realize that gigantic scheme in the eleventh 
century, when Gregory VII., as “ the infallible vicar of God on 
earth,” raised the papal chair above all the thrones of Christen- 
dom,* and finally turned the Church of Christ into a Roman in- 





* Popery, some persons say, is no longer what it was or has been ; no Pope, 
in our enlightened age would ever again attempt or think of excommunicating a 
sovereign prince, and of releasing his subjects from their oath of allegiance, even 
though he had the power so to do. To such a mistaken notion of Popery we have 
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stitution, is foreign to our purpose. On the other hand, with a 
view to enable our readers to overlook at one glance the result 
of our present inquiry, we will condense it in the following 
table :— 

Aquilaand Priscilla plant the Christian faith | A.D. 


D. 
in Rome about ° ° ° . . 57 
St. Paul writes his epistle to the Romans to- | 
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be the successor of St. Peter. 


The tradition of St. Peter’s Roman Episcopacy is now beginning to gain ground. 


Thus have we shown the hollowness of the historical founda- 
tion of the Papacy. But this is not the only result of our inves- 
tigation. It leaves another, not less incontrovertible, and at the 
same time far more awful truth to be told. It is this:—Up to 
the present day the Church of Rome, by her “ Professio Fidei,” 
demands of every one of her ministers to firmly admit and embrace 
upon a solemn oath on the Holy Gospel, and upon that solemn 
oath every one of her ministers firmly does admit and embrace— 
AN ACKNOWLEDGED FALSEHOOD. 





a simple answer. Let him who entertains it, look into the “ Breviarium Roma- 
num,” and in the lesson for the 25th of May, the saint’s day of the seventh Gregory, 
he will find the following passage: Contra Henrici Imperatoris impios conatus 
fortis per omnia athleta impavidus permansit, seque pro muro domui Israel po- 
nere non timuit, ac eundem Henricum, in profundum malorum prolapsum, fidelium 
communione regnoque privavit, atque subditos fide ei data liberarit ; and immediately 
after this passage the following prayer to God: Deus, qui b. Gregorium confesso- 
rem tuum atque pontificem pro tuenda ecclesiae libertate virtute constantiae robo- 
rasti, da nobis, ejus evemplo et intercessione omnia adversantia fortiter superare. 
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Art. III.—Life, Letters, and Literary Remains of John Keats. 
Edited by Ricnarp Monckton Mines. London: 1848. 


IN order to secure ourselves against being prejudged of injustice 
to the subject of this notice, we may at once state our opinion, 
that as surprising powers of merely sensual perception and ex- 
pression are to be detected in the poems of Keats as in any 
others within the range of English literature. Herrick sur- 
passed Keats, in his own way, by fits, and in a few single pas- 
sages ; and Chaucer has pieces of brilliant and unmixed word- 
painting which have no equals in our language; but the power 
that these great poets attained, or at least exerted, only in mo- 
ments, was the common manner and easy habit of the wonderful 
man, who may claim the honour of having assisted more than 
any other writer, except Mr. Wordsworth, in the origination of 
the remarkable school of poetry which is yet in its vigorous 
youth, and exhibits indications of capabilities of unlimited ex- 
pansion. We also anticipate objections that might be urged, with 
apparent reason, against the following remarks, by stating our 
conviction, that the short-comings of which we shall complain, 
could not have existed in the mature productions of Keats, had ° 
he lived to produce them. Indeed, as we shall presently take 
occasion to show, his mind, which was endowed with a power of 
growth almost unprecedentedly rapid, was on the eve of passing 
beyond the terrestrial sphere in which he had as yet moved, 
when death cut short his marvellous, and only just commenced, 
career. 

To Keats, more deeply perhaps than to any poet born in 
Christian times, 


“ Life, like a dome of many coloured glass, 
Stained the white radiance of eternity.” 


His mind, like Goethe’s, was “ lighted from below.” Not a ray 
of the wisdom that is from above had, as yet, illumined it. 

The character of the poet, in as far as it differs from that of other 
men, is indeed a subject of too much importance to allow of our 
sacrificing this admirable occasion for extending our knowledge 
concerning it, to our tenderness, or to that of our readers, for the 
young writer of whom Mr. Monckton Milnes is at once the faith- 
ful biographer, and the eloquent apologist. Mr. Milnes will 
pardon us if our deductions from the data with which he has 
supplied us, do not wholly coincide with his own inferences. We 
confess that we are unable to detect, even in Keats’ latest let- 
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ters and compositions, anything more than a strong promise of, 
and aspiration towards many sr of character and genius, 
which Mr. Milnes regards as already numbered among the con- 
stituents of the young poet’s life and power. 

Extraordinary poetical genius, notwithstanding its resem- 
blance to exuberant health, has not unfrequently been found to 
be connected with deeply seated disease. In most cases, the 
— power seems to have been the result of an abnormal 
iabit of sensation. 


‘“‘ We are men of ruined blood 
Thereby comes it we are wise.” 


For that the consumption and insanity which have often ter- 
minated the careers of men of genius, have been not so much the 
consequences as the causes of their superiority, is sufficiently at- 
tested by the fact, that those diseases have been, in such cases, as 
in common ones, most frequently hereditary. 

It is a curious medical fact, which we have heard stated by first- 
rate authorities, that instances are not extraordinary of families, 
in which, while one member has been afflicted with consumption, 
a second with scrofula, and a third with insanity, the fourth has 
been endowed with brilliant genius. 

In making these remarks, we no more impugn the transcend- 
ant value which the productions of genius usually bear, than 
the naturalist questions the value of a precious gum, in de- 
scribing it as the result of vegetable malformations or disease. 
Nor would we be supposed to imply an ordinary absence in the 
man of genius of a great general superiority of moral character, 
when compared with the common rank of men. Genius, how- 
ever fantastical may be the form which it assumes, is, in essence, 
an extraordinary honesty; an honesty which too often refuses 
to exert itself beyond the sphere of the senses and the intellect, 
and which, then, in its highest energy, produces a Raphael 
or a Coleridge ; but which, sometimes, while it purifies the senses, 
and perfects their expression, prevents also every incontinence of 
character, and carries manhood to its height in a Milton or a 
Michael Angelo? Minds belonging to this latter category, the 
aloe-blossoms of humanity, appear Yess than others to have been 
indebted to disease for their pre-eminence. 

In almost every page of the work before us, the close connec- 
tion between the genius of Keats and his constitutional malady 
pronounces itself. No comment of ours could deepen the em- 
phasis of the following passages, taken nearly at random from the 
mass of similar passages, of which the letters of the young poet 
in great part consist. 
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“IT have this morning such a lethargy that I cannot write. The 
reason of my delaying is oftentimes from this feeling: 1 wait for a 
proper temper. Iam now so depressed that I have not an idea to put 
to paper; my hand feels like lead, and yet it is an unpleasant numb- 
ness; it does not take away the pain of existence ; I don’t know what 
to write. Monday.—You see how I have delayed—and even now I 
have but a confused idea of what I should be about. My intellect 
must be in a degenerating state; it must be, for when I should be 
writing about, —God knows what, I am troubling you with moods of my 
own mind—or rather body—for mind there is none. I am in that 
temper, that if I were under water, I would scarcely kick to come to 
the top. I know very well this is all nonsense. In a short time, I 
hope I shall be in a temper to feel sensibly your mention of my book. 
In vain have I waited till Monday, to have any interest in that or in 
any thing else. I feel no spur at my brother’s going to America; and 
am almost stony-hearted about his wedding.” 


“ T am this morning in a sort of temper, indolent, and supremely 
careless ; I long after a stanza or two of Thomson’s ‘ Castle of Indo- 
lence ;’ my passions are all asleep from my having slumbered till nearly 
eleven, and weakened the animal fibre all over me to a delightful sen- 
sation,—about three degrees on this side of faintness. If I had teeth 
of pearl, and the breath of lilies, I should call it languor; but as I am, 
I must call it laziness. The fibres of the brain are relaxed in common 
with the rest of the body, and to such a happy degree, that pleasure 
has no show of enticement, and pain no unbearable frown. Neither 
poetry, nor ambition, nor love, have any show of alertness of counte- 
nance as they pass by; they seem rather three figures on a Greek 
vase ; a man and two women, whom no one but myself would distin- 
guish in their disguisement. This is the only happiness; and is a rare 
instance of advantage in the body overpowering the mind.” 


“* T feel I must again begin with my poetry, for if I am not in ac- 
tion Iam inpain. * * * I live under an everlasting restraint, 
never relieved unless I am composing, so I will write away.” 


“ The relief,—the feverish relief of poetry. * * * This morning 
poetry has conquered. I have relapsed into those abstractions which 
are my only life. I feel escaped from a new and threatening sorrow; 
and I am thankful for it. ‘There is an awful warmth about my heart, 
like a load of immortality.” 


* T carry all matters to an extreme—so when I have any little cause 
of vexation, it grows in five minutes into a theme for Sophocles. 
Then, and in that temper, if I write to any friend, I have so little self- 
possession, that I give him time for grieving at the very time, per- 
haps, when I am laughing at a pun.” 


“* We are still here enveloped in clouds. I lay awake last night lis- 
tening to the rain, with a sense of being drowned and rotted like a grain 
of wheat.” 
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All the above passages were written long before the appear- 
ance of the acknowledged symptoms of consumption, and to us 
they seem to have shewn forth the end as infallibly as did the 
nerveless clasp of the hand, from which Coleridge predicted the 
early death of Keats, at an equal distance of time from its oc- 
currence, 

To theorize justly upon character is the more difficult for 
the extreme ease with which mere plausibilities may be put 
forth on the subject; and the common difficulty is greatly in- 
creased, in the present case, by the necessity of constantly dis- 
tinguishing between signs of character and the products of a very 
peculiar physical temperament, always subject to the influence 
of a malady, which, in its earliest stages, is frequently so subtle 
as to defy detection, and to cause its identification for a long 
period, with the constitution that it is destroying. The case be- 
comes still further complicated, when we take into account the 
periods of prostration and lethargy, which are the re-action that 
follows inevitably from the prodigious activity of poetical produc- 
tion. To give anything like a systematic view of the mind and 
character of Keats, is therefore more than we dare to undertake ; 
all we can attempt is, to select the salient points of the work 
before us, and to present them to our readers in such juxtaposi- 
tion and contrast as may seem to be best adapted to the elimina- 
tion of their significance. 

A co-temporary journal of respectable authority, pronounces 
the writings of Keats to be distinguished by two of the Miltonic 
characteristics of poetry, sensuousness and passion, and to be 
wanting in the third, simplicity. We do not think that Keats’ 
verses are characterized remarkably by either of these qualities, 
in the sense in which Milton understood them, when he pro- 
claimed his famous rule. That Keats’ poems, if we except cer- 
tain parts of the fragment of Hyperion, want simplicity, is too 
obvious to require proof or illustration. His verses constitute a 
region of eye-wearying splendour, from which all who can duly 
appreciate them, must feel glad to escape, after the astonishment 
and rapture caused by a short sojourn among them. As for sen- 
suousness, it is an excellence which cannot thrive in the presence 
of sensuality ; and it is by sensuality, in the broader, and not in 
the vulgar and degrading sense of the term, that Keats’ poems are 
most obviously characterized. This charge, for such we admit 
that it is, must be substantiated ; and to this object we devote our 
second batch of extracts. They will be, not from Keats’ poems, 
but from his letters; since the shortest way of establishing the 
general prevalence of a quality in a man’s writings is to shew 
it to have been constantly present in his personal character. 




















The Poetical Character. 73 
The first quotation we make is a very important one. It con- 
tains Keats’ explicit testimony against himself, with regard to 
the quality in point. Notwithstanding the young poet’s unusual 
honesty of character, he would probably not have made the fol- 
lowing confession and complaint, had he not secretly, though 
certainly very erroneously, believed them to be a revelation of 
traits of which he was possessed in common with Shakspeare. 


“ As to the poetical character itself, (I mean that sort of which, if 
I am anything, I am a member, that sort distinguished from the 
Wordsworthian, or egotistical sublime, which is a thing per se, and 
stands alone,) it is not itself—it has no self—it is everything and no- 
thing. It has no character; it enjoys light and shade; it lives in a 
gusto, be it foul or fair, high or low, rich or poor, mean or elevated. 
It has as much delight in conceiving an Iago as an Imogene. What 
shocks the virtuous philosopher delights the cameleon poet. It does 
no harm from its relish of the dark side of things, any more than from 
its taste of the bright one, because they both end in speculation. A poet 
is the most unpoetical of anything in existence, because he has no iden- 
tity ; he is continually in for and filling some other body. The sun, the 
moon, the sea, and men and women, who are creatures of an impulse, 
are poetical, and have about them an unchangeable attribute ; the poet 
has none, no identity ; he is certainly the most unpoetical of all God’s 
creatures. If, then, he has no self; and if I am a poet, where is the 
wonder that I should say, I would write no more? Might I not at that 
very instant have been cogitating on the characters of Saturn and Ops? 
It is a wretched thing to confess; but it is a very fact, that not one 
word I ever utter can be taken for granted as an opinion growing out 
of my identical nature. How can it when I have no nature? When I 
am in aroom with people, if I am free from speculating on creations 
of my own brain, then, not myself goes home to myself; but the iden- 
tity of every one in the room begins to press upon me, so that I am in 
avery little time annihilated ; not only among men, but in a nursery of 
children it would be the same. I know not whether I make myself 
wholly understood ; I hope enough to make you see that no depend- 
ence is to be placed on what I said that day.” 


Now this want of identity, as Keats calls it, has been more or 
less the characteristic of artists of all kinds, who have been en- 
dowed only with the first, or sensual degree of genius. In Keats, 
the preponderance of this nature was, however, overwhelming, 
especially in the earlier portion of his career. A great revolu- 
tion must have occured in his views, if not in his character, had 
he lived a year or two longer than he did; but, as it happened, 
it was impossible that his poetry, as a general thing, should be 
other than sensual, or literal, and for the most part, opposed in 
quality to the sensuous or interpretative. We hold it to be out of 
the question, that Keats, with such a physical organization as 
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his, could have ever entirely escaped from the preponderance of 
sense in his character and writings; but a year or two more of 
reflection and emotion must have led him to the determinate and 
deliberate adoption of a creed of some sort or other, if it had 
been no other than the wretched one, that all creeds are worth- 
less ; and this would have been an immense accession to his men- 
tal power. A man without a belief is like a man without a back- 
bone. Keats made the very common mistake of preferring the 
true to the good ; for his rejection of all opinions was nothing more 
than his refusal to accept of any but such as seemed demonstrably 
true. Had he lived to think and feel more deeply than he did ; had 
his thoughts and feelings been more ordinarily occupied than 
they were, about the interests and mysteries of the immortal spirit, 
despair must have chased him from the regions of indifference, 
Goodness would probably have asserted her superiority over 
formal Truth, to which she is the only guide; and, finally, com- 
manded by her, he would have chosen some star to steer by, 
although compelled to do so in the full assurance that it was, at 
best, but an approximation to the, perhaps, undiscoverable pole of 
absolute verity. 

Our next extract shall be one in which mere onesidedness of 
vision and defect of human love demand to be regarded as more 
than ordinary universality of mind and elevation of feeling. 
The letter is to his brother in America, who had recently been 
married :— 


“ Notwithstanding your happiness and your recommendations, I 
hope I shall never marry; though the most beautiful creature were 
waiting for me at the end of a journey or a walk, though the carpet 
were made of silk, and the curtain of the morning clouds, the chairs 
and sofas stuffed with cygnet’s down, the food manna, the wine be- 
yond claret, the window opening on Windermere, I should not feel, 
or rather my happiness should not be so fine; and my solitude is 
sublime. Then, instead of what I have described, there is a sublimity 
to welcome me home, the roaring of the wind is my wife, and the 
stars through my window panes are my children. The mighty ab- 
stract idea of beauty in all things I have, stifles the more divided and 
minute domestic happiness. An amiable wife and sweet children, I 
contemplate as parts of that beauty, but I must have a thousand of 
those beautiful particles to fill up my heart. I feel more and more 
every day, as my imagination strengthens, that I do not live in this 
world alone, but in a thousand worlds. No sooner am I alone, than 
the shapes of Ethic greatness are stationed around me, and serve my 
spirit the office which is equivalent to a king’s bodyguard. ‘Then 
tragedy with sceptered pall, comes sweeping by.’ According to my 
state of mind I am with Achilles shouting in the trenches, or with 
Theocritus in the vales of Sicily, or throw my whole being into Teio- 
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lus, and repeating those lines, ‘I wander like a lost soul along the 
Stygian bank, staying for waftage.’ I melt into the air with a vo- 
luptuousness so delicate that I am content to be alone. Those things, 
combined with the opinion I have formed of the quality of women, 
who appear to me as children, to whom I would rather give a sugar- 
plum than my time, form a barrier against matrimony which I re- 
joice in. 


Let our readers judge whether this letter indicates a mind 
above or below the enjoyment of domestic relationships. The 
most excellent notion that Keats can form to himself of a wife is 
“a beautiful creature,” who is capable of being rendered more 
tempting to sense, by silken carpets, feather-stuffed sofas, Bur- 
gundy, and a lodging at Ambleside. With such views, the young 
poet did very well to remain contented with the roaring of the win 
for his wife ; but he ought not te have held up his power of being 
so easily satisfied, as a mark of distinction beyond those who, 
while they are awake to all the wonder and beauty of material 
nature, are cognizant likewise of the deeper and more religious 
worth of humanity, and alive to the “ ever new delight” which 
arises out of woman’s harmonizing contrasts with man, and out 
of her delicate and love-producing subordination to him. 

A short period before his death, Keats fell violently in love. 
In his letters we have a few vivid glimpses of the young lady. 
Here are two which shew that the lover was faithful to what 
seems to have been his ideal, at the time when he was “ fancy 
free.” 


‘“‘ She is not a Cleopatra, but at least a Charmian; she has a rich 
eastern look, she has fine eyes and manners, when she comes into the 
room she makes the same impression as the beauty of a leopardess ; 
she is too fine and conscious of herself to repulse any man that may 
address her, from habit she thinks that nothing particular; I always 
find myself more at ease with such a woman.” 


“ She is a fine thing, speaking in a worldly way, for there are two 
distinct tempers of mind in which we judge of things—the worldly, 
theatrical, and pantomimical, and the unearthly, spiritual, and ethe- 
real. In the former, Buonaparte, Lord Byron, and the Charmian, hold 
the first place in our minds. In the latter, John Howard, Bishop 
Hooker rocking his child’s cradle, and you, my dear sister, are the 
conquering feelings. As a man of the world, I love the rich talk of 
a Charmian ; as an eternal being, I love the thought of you. I should 
like her to ruin me, and I should like you to save me.” 


This last sentence though it sounds very like nonsense, is, 
nevertheless, an important one. It is obvious that when Keats 
wrote it, the first alternative would have seemed preferable to 
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the second. Indeed, his subsequent story shews beyond doubt 
that “the worldly, theatrical, and pantomimical,” vastly out- 
weighed, in the poet’s practical estimation, the “unearthly, 
spiritual, and ethereal.” This Charmian,” whatever the fair 
qualities of mind and heart of which she may have been pos- 
sessed, soon engrossed the whole of Keats’ being, simply by the 
eculiar character of her personal attractions. 

Mr. Milnes has perceived the liability of Keats’ nature to the 
charge that we are now making against it, and he defends him 
upon the plea of youth, and an ardent temperament. Could we 
have convinced ourselves of the validity of this plea, our readers 
should have heard nothing of the present complaint ; but we are 
persuaded that the quality under discussion was vitally inherent in 
the nature of Keats; that is to say, that it not only affected his 
life and writings, but entered into his ideal of what was desirable. 
A man is to be judged not so much by what he outwardly is, as 
by what he wishes to become. Let Keats be judged out of his 
own mouth: “I have been hovering for some time between an 
exquisite sense of the luxurious and a love for philosophy. Were 
I caleulated for the former, I should be glad; but as I am not” 
(his health was then breaking down) “I shall turn all my soul 
to the latter.” 

Mr. Milnes tells us that— 


“ Keats’ health does not seem to have prevented him from indulg- 
ing somewhat in that dissipation which is the natural outlet for the 
young energies of ardent temperaments, unconscious of how scanty a 
portion of vital strength had been allotted to him; but a strictly regu- 
lated and abstinent life would have appeared to him pedantic and 
sentimental. He did not, however, to any serious extent, allow wine 
to usurp on his intellect, or games of chance to impair his means, for 
in his letters to his brothers he speaks of having drank too much as 
of a piece of rare jovialty,” &c. 


We repeat, that we do not believe Keats’ dissipation, such as it 
was, to have been the spontaneous outbreak of the “ young en- 
ergies of an ardent temperament.” ‘To us, Keats seems to have 

ursued the pleasures and temptations of sense, rather than to 
ise been pursued by them. We often find him feasting coolly 
over the imagination of sensual enjoyment. “ Talking of plea- 
sure, this moment I was writing with one hand, and with the 
other holding te my mouth a nectarine. Good God! how fine! 
it went down soft, pulpy, slushy, oozy—all its delicious embon- 
point melted down my throat like a large beatified strawberry.” 
He sometimes aspires to be thought a tippler, gamester, &c., but 
it is with the air of an unripe boy, awkwardly feigning the irre- 
gularities of a man. 
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We have not noticed one-fourth of the passages which we had 
marked for quotation, as corroborating our views upon this point ; 
but one proof is as good as a thousand, and we are glad to turn 
from this part of our task to the more agreeable duty of shewing 
the truth of our assertion that the mind of Keats, before its with- 
drawal from the world, was upon the eve of a great intellectual 
and moral alteration. 

It must be remembered that our present purpose is to examine 
the character of Keats, solely in order to the illustration of his 
poetry, and of the species of poetry to which it belongs. Other- 
wise we should have gone more fully into the circumstances 
whereby the moral agency of young Keats is partly unburthened 
of the responsibility of much temporarily detective feeling, and 
erroneous thought. As it is, we can only take a hasty glance at 
two or three of those circumstances. ‘ His mother, a lively and 
intelligent woman, was supposed to have prematurely hastened 
the birth of John by her passionate lore of amusement, though his 
constitution at first gave no signs of the peculiar debility of a 
seventh month’s child.” Keats was, moreover, unfortunate, we 
venture to think, in some of the friends, who by their powers 
and their reputations were calculated to exert the greatest in- 
fluence upon him, at the most susceptible period of his life. Ex- 
tremely clever, “ self-educated” men are not often otherwise 
than very ill adapted to form the standard of moral taste in a 
young man, unless, indeed, it be by antagonism. We fancy that 
we hear the voice of some of Keats’ distinguished preceptors, in 
such sentences as the following, “ Failings I am always rather 
rejoiced to find in a man than sorry for it, they bring us toa 
level.” John Keats was, however, so vastly superior to even 
the most gifted of his really intimate friends, that their influence, 
as far as it was undesirable, could not have endured. It was, in 
fact, rapidly waning, when he was removed from its sphere by 
his visit to Italy. Here are a few glimpses of an emphatically 
transitional state :— 


‘“‘T have, of late, been moulting, not for fresh feathers and wings; 
they are gone; and in their stead I hope to have a pair of sublunary 
legs. I have altered not from a chrysalis into a butterfly, but the 
contrary.” 

“The most unhappy hours in our lives are those in which we re- 
collect times past to our own blushing. If we are immortal, that 
must be the hell. If I must be immortal, I hope it will be after taking 
a little of ‘that watery labyrinth,’ in order to forget some of my 
schoolboy days, and others since then.” 

“ A year ago I could not understand in the slightest degree Ra- 
phael’s cartoons ; now I begin to read them a little.” 
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** From the time you left us our friends say I have altered so com- 
pletely I am not like the same person. * * * Some think I 
have lost that poetic fire and ardour they say I once had; the fact is, 
I perhaps have, but instead of that I hepe I shall substitute a more 
thoughtful and quiet power. I am more contented to read and think, 
but am seldom haunted with ambitious thoughts. I am scarcely con- 
tented to write the best verses for the fever they leave behind. I want 
to compose this without fever : I hope I shall one day.” 


The following sentences are addressed to his friend Mr. J. 


K. Reynolds :— 


** One of the first pleasures I look to is your happy marriage—the 
more so since I have felt the pleasure of lovinga sister-in-law. I did 
not think it possible to become so much attached in so short a time ; 
things like these, and they are real, have made me resolve to have a care 


of my health.” = ad - * We can see horribly clear, in 
the works of such a man, (Burns,) his whole life, as if we were 
God’s spies. ad ° ° What were his addresses to Jean 


in the latter part of his life, I should not speak to you—yet why 
not? You are not in the same case—you are in the right path, and 
you shall not be deceived. I have spoken to you against marriage, 
but it was general. The prospect to me, in those matters, has been 
so blank that I have not been unwilling to die.” 


These words, it is true, were written before the “ Charmian” 
fever overtook him, but they are enough to show that it must 
have been a fever only, and not the final decision and devotion 
of his being. The next quotation we make is very curious,— 


“I said if there were three things superior in the modern world 
they were ‘ The Excursion,’ ‘Haydon’s Pictures,’ and ‘ Hazlitt’s 
Depth of Taste.” Not thus speaking with any poor vanity that works 
of genius were the first things in this world. No! for that sort of 
probity and disinterestedness that such men as Bailey possess, does 
hold and grasp the tip-top of any spiritual honours that can be paid 
to anything in this world ; and, moreover, having this feeling at this 
present come over me in its full force, I sat down to write to you with 
a grateful heart in that I had not a brother who did not feel and 
credit me for a deeper feeling and devotion for his uprightness than 
for any mark of genius however splendid.” 


This is a peculiarly uncomfortable passage. It is the phrase 
of a man who has abandoned a lower order of thought and feel- 
ing without having attained anything more than a foretaste of 
the higher order for which the sacrifice has been made. “ The 
Excursion” looks as if it did not well know what to do in the 
novel society of “ Haydon’s Pictures” and “ Hazlitt’s Depth of 
Taste,” and the morality of the passage is uneasily arrayed in 
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the self-conscious and somewhat melo-dramatic sublimity of the 
wording; such phrases as, “ Does hold and grasp the tip-top of 
any spiritual honours,” and “ ix that I had not a brother,” &c., 
being assuredly very unusual modes of language when employed 
in the enunciation of the ordinary truth,—that an honest man is 
the noblest work of God. 

The next, and the longest quotation we shall make, is valu- 
able on its own account, as well as for the manner in which 
it illustrates the transitional and improving condition of Keats’ 
mind. In it Keats falls into the vulgar impiety of juxta-posing 
our Saviour and Socrates, but we fancy that there is also in it 
an earnestness of heart, an inquisitiveness of intellect, and a deep 
thirst for, and even foretaste of, a higher region of existence than 
had as yet been attained by the writer; all of which, working 
together, must ere long have awakened him to a perception of 
the weakness of much that he was mistaking for strength, to a 
knowledge of the ruinous falsehood and real narrow-mindedness 
of views which he had as yet maintained with a complacent faith 
in the liberality they conferred upon their holders, and to a 
conviction of the necessity of meekly submitting all his faculties 
to an external oracle, if it were only in order to their complete 
artistical cultivation. 


*“ T have this moment received a note from Haslam, in which he 
writes that he expects the death of his father, who has been for some 
time in a state of insensibility; I shall go to town to-morrow to see 
him. This is the world—thus we cannot expect to give away many 
hours to pleasure ; circumstances are like clouds, continually gather- 
ing and bursting, while we are laughing. The seed of trouble is put 
into the wide arable land of events ; while we are laughing it sprouts, 
it grows, and suddenly bears a poisonous fruit which we must pluck. 
Even so we have leisure to reason on the misfortunes of our friends ; 
our own touch us too nearly for words. Very few men have ever 
arrived at a complete disinterestedness of mind-—very few have 
been interested by a pure desire of the benefit of others. In the 
greater part of the benefactors of humanity some meretricious motive 
has sullied their greatness, some melo-dramatic scenery has fasci- 
nated them. From the manner in which I feel Haslam’s misfortune 
I perceive how far I am from any humble standard of disinterested- 
ness; yet this feeling ought to be carried to its highest pitch, as there 
is no fear of its ever injuring society. In wild nature the hawk would 
lose his breakfast of robins, and the robin his of worms; the lion must 
starve as well as the swallow. The greater part of men make their 
way with the same instinctiveness, the same unwandering eye from 
their purposes, the same animal eagerness as the hawk; the hawk 
wants a mate, so does man: look at them both, they set about 
it and procure one in the same manner; they want both a nest— 
they both set about one in the same manner. The noble animal 
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man for his amusement smokes a pipe, the hawk balances about 
the clouds; that is the only difference of their leisures. This it is 
that makes the amusement of life to a speculative mind. I go among 
the fields and catch a glimpse of a stoat or a field-mouse peeping out 
of the withered grass; the creature hath a purpose, and his eyes are 
bright with it. I go amongst the buildings of a city, I see a man 
hurrying along—to what? the creature hath a purpose, and his eyes 
are bright with it. But then, as Wordsworth says, ‘ we have all a 
human heart.’ There is an electric fire in human nature tending to 
purify, so that among these human creatures there is continually some 
birth of new heroism. The pity is that we must wonder at it as we 
should at finding a pearl in rubbish. I have no doubt that thou- 
sands of people never heard of have had hearts completely disinterest- 
ed. I can remember but two: Socrates and Jesus. Their histories 
evince it. What I heard Taylor observe with respect to Socrates may 
be said of Jesus—that though he transmitted no writing of his own to 
posterity, we have his mind and his sayings and his greatness handed 
to us by others. Even here, though I am pursuing the same instinct- 
ive course as the veriest animal you can think of, [ am, however, 
young, and writing at random ; straining after particles of light in the 
midst of a great darkness, without knowing the bearing of any one 
assertion, of any one opinion. Yet in this may I not be free from sin, 
may there not be superior beings amused with any graceful, though 
instinctive attitude my mind may fall into, as I am entertained with 
the alertness of the stoat or the dexterity of the deer? ‘Though a quar- 
rel in the streets is a thing to be hated, the energies displayed in it 
are fine; the commonest man shows a grace in his quarrel. By a 
superior being our reasonings may take the same tone; though erro- 
neous, they may be fine. This is the very thing in which consists 
poetry, and if so, it is not so fine a thing as philosophy, for the same 
reason as an eagle is not so fine a thing as truth. Give me this 
credit—do you not think I strive to know myself? Give me this 
credit, and you will not think that on my own account I repeat the 
lines of Milton— 


‘ How charming is divine philosophy, 
Nor harsh nor crabbed as dull fools suppose, 
But musical as is Apollo’s lute.’ 


“ No, not for myself, feeling grateful as I do to have got into a 
state of mind to relish them properly. Nothing ever becomes real 
till it is experienced ; even a proverb is no proverb to you till life has 
illustrated it. I am afraid that your anxiety for me leads you to fear 
the violence of my temperament, continually smothered down ; for 
that reason I did not intend to have sent you the following sonnet, 
but look over the two last pages, and see if I have not that in me 
which will bear the buffets of the world. It will be the best com- 
ment on my sonnet; it will show you that it was written with no 
agony, but that of ignorance; with no thirst, but that of knowledge 
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when pushed to the point; though the first steps to it were through 
my human passions, they went away, and I wrote with my mind, and 
perhaps, I may confess, a little bit of my heart. 


“ Why did I laugh to-night? no voice will tell, 
No god, no demon of severe response, 
Deigns to reply from heaven or from hell : 
Then to my human heart I turn at once— 
Heart! thou and I are here, sad and alone; 
I say, wherefore did I laugh ?—Oh! mortal pain! 
Oh darkness! darkness, ever must I moan 
To question heaven and hell and heart in vain— 
Why did I laugh? I know this being’s lease 
My fancy to its utmost blisses spreads, 
Yet could I on this very midnight cease, 
And the world’s gaudy ensigns see in shreds ; 
Verse, fame, and beauty, are intense indeed, 
But death intenser, death is life’s high meed.” 


“T went to bed and enjoyed an uninterrupted sleep.” 


The above sonnet is remarkably fine and of extreme interest. 
“The cloudy porch that opens on the sun” of Christianity is 
often made up of such misgivings as are therein expressed. The 
entire passage is valuable, moreover, as an illustration of the la- 
borious introspection which must have been constantly exercised 
by the mind of Keats. This introspection or self-consciousness 
is a very important element of the discipline which every great 
artist has probably at some time or other undergone, and it is a 
feature which deserves attentive consideration here, inasmuch 
as with the peculiar order of poets to which Keats must be said 
to have belonged, at least up to the time of the composition of 
“ Hyperion,” such self-consciousness becomes an integral portion 
of the effect, instead of remaining in the background as a subor- 
dinated mean of obtaining it. Concerning this characteristic of 
Keats’ poetry we shall presently speak more at large. As a trait 
of the young poet’s personal character, this habitual self-contem- 
plation accounts for the apparent want of heart which sometimes 
repels us in his letters, and which seems to have rendered 
precarious such of his friendships as were not founded upon 
one side or the other, in hero-worship. Lastly, of this fragment 
of a hasty letfer it is to be observed, that while for novelty of 
isolated thoughts and picturesqueness of expression it has scarcely 
an equal among the brilliant and laboured products of the mo- 
dern negative and transcendental Socinian school, it is also 
distinguished from these products by a degree of consecutiveness 
and integrity which, two or three years later, must have proved 
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fatal to the maintenance of the philosophy wherewith those qua- 
lities are here associated. 

The following are a few interesting glimpses of his feelings 
with regard to his own productions, of his profound sense of the 
importance of his vocation, and the magnitude of his task, and 
of his ordinary habits of composition and preparation for compo- 
sition :-— 

“1 begin to get a little acquainted with my own strength and 
weakness. Praise or blame has but a momentary effect on a man 
whose love of beauty in the abstract makes him a severe critic of his 
own works. My own domestic criticism has given me pain without 
comparison beyond what Blackwood or the Quarterly could possibly 
inflict; and also, when I feel I am right no external praise can give 
me such a glow as my own solitary perception and ratification of what 
is fine. T.S. is perfectly right in regard to the slip-shod Endymion. 
That it is so is no fault of mine. No! though it may seem a little 
paradoxical, it is as good as I had power to make it—by myself. 
Had I been nervous about its being a perfect poem, and with that 
view asked advice and trembled over every page, it would not have 
been written, for it is not in my nature to fumble. I will write inde- 
pendently. I have written independently without judgment; I may 
write independently and with judgment hereafter. The genius of 
poetry must work out its own salvation in a man; it cannot be ma- 
tured by law and precept, but by sensation and watchfulness in itself. 
That which is creative must create itself. In Endymion I leaped 
headlong into the sea, and thereby have become better acquainted 
with the soundings, the quicksands, and the rocks, than if I had strayed 
upon the green shore, and piped a silly pipe, and took tea and comfort- 
able advice. I was never afraid of failure, for I would rather fail than 

not be among the greatest.” 


“ T have copied my fourth book of Endymion, and shall write the 
preface soon; I wish it was all done, for I want to forget it and be 
free for something new.” 


“The little dramatic skill I may as yet have, however badly it 
might show in a drama, would, I think, be sufficient for a poem. I 
want to diffuse the colouring of St. Agnes’ Eve throughout a poem in 
which character and sentiment would be the figures to such drapery. 
Two or three such poems, if God should spare me, written in the course 
of the next six years, would be a famous gradus ad Parnassum altissi- 
mum; I mean they would nerve me up to the writing of a few fine 
plays—my greatest ambition when I do feel ambitious, which, I am 
sorry to say, is very seldom.” 

“I was proposing to travel over the north this summer; there is 
but one thing to prevent me. I know nothing, I have read nothing, 
and I mean to follow Solomon’s directions of—‘ Get learning and get 
understanding.’ I find earlier days are gone by; I find I can have 
no enjoyment in the world but continual drinking of knowledge; I 
find there is no worthy pursuit but the idea of doing some good for 
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the world ; some do it with their society—some with their wit—some 
with their benevolence—some with a sort of power of conferring plea- 
sure and good humour on all they meet, and in a thousand ways all 
dutiful to the command of great Nature. There is but one way for 
me: the road lies through application, study, and thought; I will 
pursue it, and for that end purpose retiring for some years.” 


“ T should not have consented to these four months’ tramping in 
the Highlands, but that I thought it would give me more experience, 
rub off more prejudice, use me to more hardship, identify finer scenes, 
load me with grander mountains, and strengthen more my reach in 
poetry, than would stopping at home among books, even though I 
should reach Homer.” 


“Tn poetry I have a few axioms, and you will see how far I am 
from their centre. 1st, I think poetry should surprise by a fine ex- 
cess, and not by singularity; it should strike the reader as the word- 
ing of his own highest thoughts, and appear almost a remembrance. 
2d, Its touches of beauty should never be half-way, thereby making 
the reader breathless, instead of content. The rise, the progress, the 
setting of imagery should, like the sun, come natural to him, shine 
over him, and set soberly, although in magnificence, leaving him in 
the luxury of twilight. But it is easier to think what Poetry should 
be than to write it,” &e. 


It would have been difficult to hope too much of a man who 
had done so much as Keats, and who thought so little of it. We 
must distinguish between a man’s confidence in his powers and 
his valuation of their products. A confidence in his own power 
is the half of power; whereas an overweening admiration of its 
results is the surest check upon its further development and ex- 
ercise. “ Extol not thy deeds in the counsel of thine own heart, 
(for thus) thou shalt eat up thy leaves and lose thy fruit, and 
leave thyself as a dry tree,” is a precept no less important to the 
artist than to the moralist—if, indeed, in courtesy to an esta- 
blished error, we still speak of them as two. Keats’ confidence 
in his capacity seems to have had no limit; but we would not 
hazard the opinion that the first was disproportioned to the last. 
The severe and subtle critic Coleridge, is known to have regarded 
the promise exhibited by Keats as something exorbitant, unpre- 
cedented, and amazing; although it must be admitted that, 
judging from what remains to us of his opinions, he seems 
to haye looked upon that promise as being rather gigantic to 
sense than spiritually great. 

From the above passages we also gather that Keats was not 
likely to have failed for lack of diligence or ambition. “The 
sciences,” writes Lord Bacon, “ have been much hurt by pusil- 
lanimity, and the slenderness of the tasks men have proposed 
themselves.” This is equally true of the arts, although the truth 
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may not be equally apparent. Artists, indeed, have often pro- 
posed to themselves great subjects, but they have too often neg- 
lected to make great tasks of them. This would not have been 
the case with Keats, who, we see, looked upon six years’ practice 
of expression, after he had already spent several years at it, and 
had attained therein to astonishing excellence, as a moderate ap- 
prenticeship to the Muses, and a necessary completion of his 
poetical minority. 


“ His life is in his writings, and his poems are his works in- 
deed,” says Mr. Milnes of the poet; and with especial truth, 
of Keats. The external events of his history were not remark- 
able, and may be given in few words. His father was a person 
in the employ of Mr. Jennings, “ the proprietor of large livery 
stables on the Pavement in Moorfields.” His mother was the 
daughter of Mr. Jennings ; he had two brothers and a sister. The 
three brothers seem, in their boyhood, which was spent at a good 
second class school, to have been chiefly notable for their attach- 
ment to pugilistic amusements. John’s “ indifference to be 
thought well of as a good boy,” was as remarkable as his facility 
in getting through the daily tasks of the school, which never 
seemed to occupy his attention, but in which he was never be- 
hind the others. His skill in all manly exercises, and the per- 
fect generosity of his disposition, made him extremely popular. 
“After remaining some time at school, his intellectual ambition 
suddenly developed itself; he determined to carry off all the first 
prizes in literature, and he succeeded.” He left school, however, 
with “ little Latin and less Greek.” The twelve books of the 
/Eneid seem to have constituted the bulk of his Latin reading. 
His acquaintance with the Greek Mythology, of which he after- 
wards made such abundant use, was derived chiefly from “ Lem- 
priére’s Dictionary.” His parents both died while he was young, 
and his share of the property left by them amounted to about 
two thousand pounds ; enough to have kept any one but a poet 
out of pressing pecuniary difficulty for some time; but we hear 
of Keats being obliged to borrow money soon after he had 
attained his majority. 

On leaving school, John, without having his wishes consulted, 
was apprenticed by his guardian to a surgeon at Edmonton, 
where Mr. Cowden Clark became his neighbour and friend. 
Mr. Clark introduced him to the poet Spenser, whose writings 
at once exerted the most powerful, and as the readers of Keats 
know, the most lasting effect upon the mind of the embryo poet. 
Chaucer was his next passion, and for a short period he seems 
to have been pleased with the writings of Lord Byron. In 1817, 
Keats, being just then come of age, published his first volume of 
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poems, which exhibited much of unmistakeable promise, and 
some performance. His most palpable acquisition in consequence 
of this publication was the acquaintance of Leigh Hunt, Shel- 
ley, Haydon, Godwin, Bazil Montague, Hazlitt, and some others 
of distinguished literary standing. This first volume attracted 
little or no attention from the Reviewers. The nature of the 
reception of his second publication, “ Endymion,” is well known, 
although happily for the credit of poets, it turns out that the 
reading public has been grossly mistaken in the effect which, 
somehow or other, has been stupidly supposed to have been pro- 
duced upon Keats by that reception. John Keats died of in- 
evitable consumption ; and the book before us proves past doubt 
that Blackwood and the Quarterly Review have not the dishonour 
of having hastened the poet’s death by one day. . Visits to Scot- 
land, Devonshire, and the Isle of Wight, were made by Keats 
during the years 1817 and 1818. In 1819, the great “ event” 
of his life began to transpire ; we mean the love-affair, of which 
something has already been said. Concerning this matter we 
have very few details, and from what we can gather it seems 
that the emotion did not arrive at its height until Keats was re- 
moved from its cause, by his journey to Italy in the autumn of 
1820. We quote the following letter, less for its own deep and 
almost terribly painful interest than because it shows that Keats, 
contrary to what might be supposed by his writings, was capable 
of an intense passion, and that he had, therefore, within him 
what must subsequently have given his poetry a significance and 
substance that are not to be found in the works which he lived 


to produce :— 
“ Napwes, Nov. 1, 1820. 


“ My pear Brown,—Yesterday we were let out of quarantine, 
during which my health suffered more from bad air and the stifled 
cabin than it had done the whole voyage. The fresh air revived me 
a little, and I hope I am well enough this morning to write you a 
short calm letter—if that may be called one in which I am afraid to 
speak of what I would fainest dwell upon. AsI have gone thus far 
into it, I must go on a little ; perhaps it may relieve the load of wretch- 
edness that presses upon me. The persuasion that I shall see her no 
more, will kill me. My dear Brown, I should have had her when I 
was in health, and I should have remained well. I can bear to die— 
I cannot bear to leave her. Oh God! God! God! everything I 
have in my trunks that reminds me of her goes through me like a 
spear. The silk-lining she put in my travelling cap scalds my head. 
My imagination is horribly vivid about her: I see her—I hear her. 
There is nothing in the world of sufficient interest to divert me from 
her fora moment. This was the case when I was in England. I 
cannot recollect, without shuddering, the time that 1 was a prisoner 
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at Hunt’s, and used to keep my eyes fixed on Hampstead all day. 
Then there was a good hope of seeing her again. Now! Oh that I 
could be buried near where she lives! I am afraid to write to her—to 
receive a letter from her; to see her hand-writing would break my 
heart—even to hear of her any how, to see her name written, would 
be more than I can bear. My dear Brown, what am I to do? where 
can I look for consolation or ease? If I had any chance of recovery, 
this passion would kill me. Indeed, through the whole of my illness, 
both at your house and at Kentish Town, this fever has never ceased 
wearing me out. When you write, which you will do immediately, 
write to Rome, (poste restante,) if she is well and happy, put a mark 
thus +; if— * ™ * - 

“© My dear Brown, for my sake, be her advocate for ever. I can- 
not say a word about Naples; I do not feel at all concerned in the 
thousand novelties around me ; I am afraid to write toher. I should 
like her to know that I do not forget her. Oh! Brown, I have coals 
of fire in my breast: it surprises me that the human heart is capable 
of bearing and containing so much misery. Was I born for this end? 
God bless her, and her mother, and my sister, and George and his 
wife, and you, and all!” 


The closing scenes of Keats’ life are given in the most vivid 
and heart-rending manner, by the letters of Keats, and of his 
friend Mr. Severn, the artist, who was with him to the last hour, 
and who devoted himself to the dying poet in a way that de- 
serves the renown which Mr. Milnes’ record will confer upon 
him. But upon these scenes we willingly drop the curtain, for 
the painfulness of them is unmixed. 


The “ Remains,” which occupy the greater part of Mr. 
Milnes’ second volume, are of great interest, as illustrating the 
growth, and suggesting the limits of the poet’s power; but they 
are, for the most part, of little permanent literary value. Before 
we speak of them in detail, we shall make a few remarks upon 
some unexamined peculiarities of that school of modern poetry 
which is best represented by Keats; namely, the sensual and 
self-conscious. This school has been the offspring of that extra- 
ordinary cultivation of the critical faculties which is the grand 
distinguishing characteristic of our times. 

It would be manifest upon reflection, if we did not know the 
fact from history, that the best periods of art and criticism are 
never coincident. ‘The critical period is as necessarily subse- 

uent to the best period of the art or arts criticised, as the artis- 
tical age is necessarily subsequent to, and not coincident with 
the age of the emotion, which is by art depicted and embalmed. 
Great results of art have always been the product of the general 
movement of a nation or a time; and such a movement could 
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not possibly co-exist in its integrity with that advanced stage of 
the development of consciousness, which is the first requisite of 
a ate st criticism. An analytical spirit, fatal to the produc- 
tion, though conducive, under certain circumstances, to the en- 
joyment of the highest art, is the life of criticism. Criticism, in 
modern times, has attained to an unprecedented excellence ; and 
this has been the result of an unprecedented development of con- 
sciousness. Into the question of the general absence of faith, 
which is the cause, and too often the consequence of such consci- 
ousness, we must not enter, although it is closely allied to our 
subject. The habit of consciousness exists, and we should make 
the best of it. We are fully aware of its many evils, and of the 
desirableness of a revolution in the spirit of the time ; and we are 
persuaded that that spirit is essentially self-destructive; but it 
must become more conscious before it can become less so; let 
us not, then, endeavour to stifle the critical spirit, which now 
everywhere prevails; that would not be the way to amend: on 
ne retrograde point vers le bien: the work which is on hand, 
though, for the time, we should have been happier and better 
had it never commenced, must now be finished: Nature, man 
and his works and his history are undergoing an examination, 
which is being prosecuted with amazing diligence and insight ; 
the heat of the investigation will not cease while the fuel lasts ; 
but that cannot be for ever; the critical spirit must turn at 
length to self-examination; the necessity of doing something 
more than contemplating that which has been done will be seen 
and felt ; and it is confidently to be hoped that the world will 
then advance anew, and with steadier and straighter steps, for the 
long pause which will have been taken by it, in order to view 
and understand the direction and validity of all its former ways. 

Although the same period cannot be at once critical and ar- 
tistical in the highest degree, criticism and true art are, never- 
theless, by no means incompatible with each other, up to a cer- 
tain point. Wordsworth, Goethe, and Coleridge, have been the 
offspring of our intensely critical era; and there are few, we 
imagine, who would at present venture to deny the claim of these 
poets to a high place among the poets who are for all time. Nor 
have these writers, by any accident of retirement or peculiar stu- 
dies, been withdrawn from the influence of the prevailing spirit ; 
they themselves have performed the part generally taken by the 
first poets of the age; they themselves have been the leading in- 
struments of the age’s tendency ; and, as such, they have acquired 
a peculiarity which is worthy of our notice: they seem to have 
attained to the limits of the critical region of the mind, to have 
beheld the promised land beyond, and to have become inspired 
by the prospect ; so that it is true generally of the best poets of 
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later years, that their Muse has been the daughter of Hope, and 
not of Memory. The published works of Keats seem indeed to 
constitute an exception to this remark : we have, however, read 
an interesting fragment of his which enables us to deny the ex- 
ceptional nature of this case. ‘The fragment, which we regret 
that Mr. Milnes has not printed, consists of a kind of amelie. 
tion to Hyperion, in which Keats, in the name of the world, bids 
farewell to the Grecian Mythology, and to its spirit. There is 
no document to inform us, and it is difficult to judge from the 
fragment itself, whether it was written before or after the publi- 
cation of that part of Hyperion which is in the possession of the 
public. The question of time, however, does not affect the in- 
terest of this production as showing that Keats had begun to 
feel the necessity of looking to the future for his subject and in- 
spiration. 

To take up the thread of our subject where we dropped it, 
to run our eye over the life of Keats—By the word sensual, 
when we apply it to an entire school of poetry, we wish to be 
understood as speaking of a separate activity of sense, whatever 
may be the sphere in which it acts. The effect of sensuousness 
is produced when a strong passion of the mind finds its adequate 
expression in strong imagery of the senses. Deduct the passion, 
and you destroy the senswous, and leave the sensual. Sensuous- 
ness, in an entire poem, is rhythm, or harmony ; according as the 

oem is narrative and continuous, or picturesque and dramatic. 
Make away the passion, and the separate images, constituting, 
with their connexion, the general rhythmus or harmony, drop 
as beads from a string, into an inorganic heap, or lie, as beads 
when the string is more carefully withdrawn, in an order which 
seems vital only so long as it is unexamined. 

Such a piece of inorganism is the following “ Ode to Apollo,” 
which we extract from the “ Remains,” not because it is the best 
of them, but because it will best serve our purpose :— 


“In thy western halls of gold, 
When thou sittest in thy state, 
Bards that erst sublimely told 
Heroie deeds, and sang of fate, 
With fervour seized their adamantine lyres, 
Whose chords are solid rays and twinkle radiant fires, 


“ Tere Homer with his nervous arms 
Strikes the twanging harp of war, 
And even the western splendour warms, 
While the trumpets sound afar. 
But what creates the most intense surprise, 
His soul looks out through renovated eyes. 














“ Ode to Apollo.” 


“ Then through thy temple wide, melodious swells 
The sweet majestic tone of Maro’s lyre ; 
The soul delighted on each accent dwells,— 
Enraptured dwells,—not daring to respire, 
The while he tells of grief around a funeral pyre. 


“ *Tis awful silence then again, 
Expectant stand the spheres ; 
Breathless the laurell’d peers, 
Nor move, till ends the lofty strain, 
Nor move till Milton’s tuneful thunders cease, 
And leave, once more, the ravished heavens in peace. 


“Thou biddest Shakespere wave his hand, 
And quickly forward spring 
The passions—a terrific band— 
And each vibrates the string 
That with its tyrant temper best accords, 
While from their master’s lips pour forth the inspiring words. 


“ A silver trumpet Spenser blows, 
And as its martial notes to silence fly, 
From a virgin chorus flows 
A hymn in praise of spotless chastity. 
*Tis still! wild warblings from the olian lyre 
Enchantments softly breathe, and tremblingly expire. 


* Next thy Tasso’s ardent numbers 
Float along the pleased air, 
Calling youth from idle slumbers, 
Rousing them from pleasure’s lair : 
Then o’er the strings his fingers gently move, 
And melts the soul to pity and to love. 


* But when thou joinest with the nine, 
And all the powers of song combine, 
We listen here on earth ; 
The dying tones that fill the air, 
And charm the ear of evening fair, 
From thee, great god of bards, receive their heavenly birth.” 


We have chosen the above collocation of images for our first 
illustration, chiefly because it pairs well, as far as subject and 
mere command of language go, with another poem, which we 
give from an unpublished manuscript of Thomas Taylor, the 
translator of Plato, and which, besides being a fine example of 
passionate impetus and admirable harmony of thought, is very 


characteristic of the feelings and opinions of its eccentric author: 
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TO THE RISING SUN. 


“ See! how with thundering fiery feet 
Sol’s ardent steeds the barriers beat, 
That bar their radiant way ; 
Yoked by the circling hours they stand, 
Impatient at the god’s command 
To bear the car of day. 





“ See! led by Morn, with dewy feet, 
Apollo mounts his golden seat, 
Replete with sevenfold fire ; * 
While, dazzled by his conquering light, 
Heaven’s glittering host and awful night 
Submissively retire. 


“ See! clothed with majesty and strength, 
Through sacred light’s wide gates, at length 
The god exulting spring: 
While lesser deities around, 
And demon powers his praise resound, 
And hail their matchless king ! 


“ Through the dark portals of the deep 
The foaming steeds now furious leap, 
And thunder up the sky. 
The god to strains now tunes his lyre, 
Which nature’s harmony inspire, 
And ravish as they fly. 


“« Ev’n dreadful Hyle’s sea profound 
Feels the enchanting conquering sound, 
And boils with rage no more ; 
The World’s dark boundary, Tart’rus hears, 
And life-inspiring strains reveres, 
And stills its wild uproar. 


« And while through heaven the god sublime 
Triumphant rides, see reverend Time 
Fast by his chariot run: 
Observant of the fiery steeds, 
Silent the hoary king proceeds, 
And hymns his parent Sun. 








* That is, with his own proper fire, and with the fire of the other planets. 


' 
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Ode by Thomas Taylor. 


“See ! as he comes, with general voice 
All Nature’s living tribes rejoice, 
And own him as their king. 
Ev’n rugged rocks their heads advance, 
And forests on the mountains dance, 
And hills and valleys sing. 


“ See! while his beauteous glittering feet 
In mystic measures ether beat ; 
Enchanting to the sight, 
Pean,* whose genial locks diffuse 
Life-bearing health, ambrosial dews 
Exulting springs to light. 


* Lo! as he comes, in Heaven’s array, 
And scattering wide the blaze of day, 
Lifts high his scourge of fire. 
Fierce demons that in darkness dwell, 
Foes of our race, and dogs of Hell, 
Dread its avenging ire. 


“ Hail! crowned with light, creation’s king ! 
Be mine the task thy praise to sing, 
And vindicate thy might; 
Thy honours spread through barb’rous climes, 
Ages unborn, and impious times, 
And realms involved in night.” 


In its phraseology and its separate images, this fine poem is 
about on a level with the foregoing “ Ode:” but there is a 
charm in Taylor’s effusion which is wholly wanting in the 
verses of Keats. Taylor believed what he was writing ; he was, 
as most of our readers are aware, a light-worshipper, and was in 
this poem pouring forth real idolatry to the sun. His feeling 
taught him secrets of the poet’s art, which were not revealed to the 
lazy labour of Keats, in his lines about Apollo. The frequently 
repeated and splendidly effective “See!” was the true and inimit- 
able suggestion of sincere emotion, as is proved by the otherwise 
inartificial character of the poem ; the alliteration with which the 
poem abounds is evidently the unconscious effect of passion ; 
the music is occasionally exquisite ; there are no more beautiful 
eight syllables in this respect in English poetry than those which 
constitute the second line of the eighth stanza ; and these are all 









* A name of Apollo. 
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of them excellencies which have rarely been arrived at by a poet 
of the sensual school, however highly cultivated may have been 
his peculiar faculties. 

The characteristic beauties of the sensual school are now so 
very generally appreciated, that we shall be doing the cause of 
English poetry the best service in our power by dwelling here 
almost exclusively upon its less obvious, though still more cha- 
racteristic faults. Among the principal of these are, imperfect 
artistical construction, extreme literalness of expression, defec- 
tive perception of true harmony, and, as a consequence of the 
last, unskilfulness in the choice and management of metres, and 
incapacity for the invention of them. 

We know not of a single fine measure that is to be attributed 
to the poets of this order; on the other hand, they have pro- 
duced a multiplicity of metres which are wholly wanting in law 
and meaning, and of which the existence can be accounted for 
only by supposing that the arrangement of rhymes, and of the 
varying numbers of feet in the lines, arising in the composition 
of the first few verses, because negligently fixed upon as the form 
of stanza for the whole poem. ‘The only striking proof of the 
existence of true metrical power in Keats, seems to us to occur 
in the measure of a little, and almost unknown poem, called “ La 
belle Dame sans merci,” which appeared first in one of Mr. Leigh 
Hunt’s weekly publications, and is reprinted now in the “ Re- 
mains.” This poem is, indeed, among the most mark-worthy of 
the productions of Keats; besides being good and original in 
metre, it is simple, passionate, sensuous, and, above all, truly 
musical. 

Concerning the extreme self-consciousness which character- 
ized Keats, and shewed itself in his poems, we have only space 
to remark, that this quality was the chief cause of the excess of 
sense over sentiment, of which we have complained, and to ad- 
duce the following additional documentary proof of the existence 
of this self-consciousness in Keats’ habits of thought :—“ I think 
a little change has taken place in my intellect lately. I cannot 
bear to be uninterested or unemployed ; I, who for a long time 
have been addicted to passiveness. Nothing is finer for the pur- 
poses of great productions than a very gradual ripening of the 
intellectual powers. As an instance of this, observe, I sat down 
yesterday to read King Lear once again. The thing appeared to 
demand the prologue of a sonnet ; I wrote it, and began to read.” 

We have already stated our belief that this consciousness is a 
stage through which the modern mind must pass on its road to 
excellence; it is not, therefore, the less a defect while it exists. 
Keats died before he had outgrown this stage, as he certainly 
must have done, had he lived a few years more. As it was, the 
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best of Keats’ poetry, by reason of the quality in question, falls 
considerably short of the highest beauty, which, whether it be 
sweet or severe, is always the spontaneous, or unconscious obedi- 
ence of spirit to law: when the obedience is unopposed, sweetness 
results, when it meets with opposition, severity is expressed : 
witness, for example, the “ Venus de Medicis,” and the “ Niobe.” 
The highest, the only true beauty, is thus the beauty of holiness ; 
and since obedience is essential humility, beauty, by becoming 

roud and self-conscious, reverses its own nature, and is not the 
fee essential deformity for its assumption of the shape of an 
angel of light. 

Tt remains for us formally to introduce to our readers the “ Re- 
mains,” which occupy the bulk of the second of the two little 
volumes before us. Altogether they will not add to the very 
high reputation of Keats. The tragedy called “ Otho the 
Great,” is the most important of these “productions. It contains 
extremely little that is truly dramatic; and that little wants 
originality, being evidently imitated, even to the rhythms of the 
separate lines, from Shakspeare, and more often from that bad, 
but very tempting model, Fletcher. There is, however, one pas- 
sage that strikes us as being finer, in its peculiar way, than any- 
thing i in the hitherto published writings of Keats. We quote it 
the more readily, because it stands almost alone, and constitutes 
the chief right possessed by the tragedy to the time and atten- 
tion of our readers ; ; for, highly interesting as the work must be 
to students of poetry, and of the poetical character, we are bound 
to confess that, on the whole, it exhibits a strange dearth even of 
the author’s common excellencies. 

The Prince Ludolph, driven mad by the sudden discovery of 
the guilt of his bride, enters the banquet-room in which the bri- 
dal party is assembled : 

LUDOLPH. 

“ A splendid company. Rare beauties here ; 
I should have Orphean lips and Plato’s fancy, 
Amphion’s utterance toned with his lyre, 
Or the deep key of Jove’s sonorous mouth, 
To give fit salutation. Methought I heard, 
As I came in, some whispers—what of that! 
*Tis natural men should whisper ;—at the kiss 
Of Psyche given by Love, there was a buzz 
Among the gods !—and silence as is natural. 
These draperies are fine, and being mortal, 
I should desire no better ; yet, in truth, 
There must be some superior costliness, 
Some wider-domed high magnificence ! 
I would have, as a mortal I may not, 
Hangings of heaven’s clouds, purple and gold, 
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Slung from the spheres ; gauzes of silver mist, 
Looped up with cords of twisted wreathed light, 
And tasselled round with weeping meteors ! 
These pendant lamps and chandeliers are bright 
As earthly fires from dull dross can be cleansed ; 
Yet could my eyes drink up intenser beams 
Undazzled—this is darkness ; when I close 
These lids, I see far fiercer brilliancies, 

Skies full of splendid moons, and shooting stars, 
And spouting exhalations, diamond fires, 

And panting fountains quivering with deep glows. 
Yes—this is dark—is it not dark ? 

. * * ~ * . 
There should be three more here : 

For two of them, they stay away perhaps, 
Being gloomy minded, haters of fair revels— 
They know their own thoughts best. As for the third, 
Deep blue eyes—semi-shaded in white lids, 
Finished with lashes fine for more soft shade, 
Completed by her twin-arched ebon brows ; 
White temples of exactest elegance, 

Of even mould, felicitous and smooth ; 

Cheeks fashioned tenderly on either side, 

So perfect, so divine, that our poor eyes 

Are dazzled with the sweet proportioning, 

And wonder that ’tis so—the magic chance! 
Her nostrils small, fragrant, fairy, delicate, 

Her lips—I swear no human bones e’er wore 

So taking a disguise.” 








Next in consideration to “ Otho the Great,” stands an at- 
tempt in the comic style, called “ The Cap and Bells.” The 
humour is of a very indifferent vein, depending chiefly upon the 
introduction of slang, or extremely colloquial phrases, in imme- 
diate connexion with more serious expressions. There are, how- 
ever, frequent touches of charming poetry ; for example— 


“* Good! good!’ cried Hum, ‘ I have known her from a child ! 
She is a changeling of my management ; 
She was born at midnight, in an Indian wild ; 
Her mother’s screams with the striped tiger’s blent, 
While the torch-bearing slaves a halloo sent 
Into the jungles; and her palanquin 
Rested amid the desert’s dreariment, 
Shook with her agony, tll fair were seen 
The little Bertha’s eyes ope on the stars serene.’” 


Of the two following stanzas, the first is as good an illustra- 
tion of the mistakes of the poem as the second is of its beauties :— 
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“ «Why, Hum, you're getting quite poetical ; 
Those nows you managed in a special style !’ 
‘ If ever you have leisure, sire, you shall 
See scraps of mine will make it worth your while ; 
Tit-bits for Phoebus !—yes, you well may smile.’ 
‘ Hark! hark! the bells—a little further yet 
Good Hum, and let me view this mighty coil.’ 
Then the great emperor full graceful set 
His elbow for a prop, and snuffed his mignonette. 


“ The morn is full of holiday ; loud bells 
With rival clamours ring from every spire ; 
Cunningly stationed music dies and swells 
In echoing places, when the winds respire, 
Light flags stream out like gauzy tongues of fire ; 
A metropolitan murmur, lifeful, warm, 
Comes from the northern suburbs, rich attire 
Freckles with red and gold the moving swarm ; 
While here and there clear trumpets blow a keen alarm.” 


Of the lesser poems “The Song of Four Fairies,” and the | 
fragment called “ The Eve of St. Mark,” deserve especial atten- 
tion, but they are too long to quote. We must close our extracts 
with a grand and subtle sonnet 


ON THE SEA. 


“It keeps eternal whisperings around 
Desolate shores, and with its mighty swell 
Gluts twice ten thousand caverns, till the spell 

Of Hecate leaves them their old shadowy sound. | 
Often ’tis in such gentle temper found, 
That scarcely will the very smallest shell 
Be moved for days from where it sometime fell, 
When last the winds of heaven were unbound. 
Oh, ye who have your eyeballs vexed and tired, 
Feast them upon the wideness of the sea ; 
Oh, ye whose ears are dinned with uproar rude, 
Or fed too much with cloying melody, 
Sit ye near some old cavern’s mouth, and brood 
Until ye start, as if the sea-nymphs quired !” 


Ere we conclude, we must again entreat that we may not be 
misunderstood in what has been put forth by us concerning the 
short-comings of Keats in his character as a poet. Were we to 
speak at full all the praise which we believe his writings merit, 
we should satisfy the blindest of his admirers ; but we have dwelt 
rather upon the faults of Keats, because while they have been 
very much less generally perceived than his excellencies, the 
perception of them is by no means of less importance to the 
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health of English literature. When we remember that poets are 
unconsciously received in the world as the highest authorities 
upon matters of feeling, and therefore of morals, we cannot think 
that we have dwelt even fully enough upon the deficiencies of 
the last phase which our poetry has assumed. We console our- 
selves with the assurance that it is a phase which cannot be an 
enduring one. Poetry in England line passed through three 
_ epochs, and is now in the early youth of the fourth, and 
et us hope the noblest. Natural and religious, almost by com- 
pulsion, nearly till the time of Milton, the muse at last endea- 
voured to be something other and more than these; with Cow- 
ley and his train, she affected elaborate, artificial, and meretri- 
cious ornament; but the re-action appeared in that school of 
sensible poets, of which Dryden and Pope were the chief doctors ; 
we are now returning to the right path; nothing can be more 
laudable than have been the aims of most of our modern poets, 
and we found our extraordinary hopes of the final success of the 
school, less upon any earnest we have received of the harvest 
than upon the incontrovertible truth that “ whatsoever we desire 
in youth, in age we shall plentifully obtain.” 

It remains for us to assure our readers that Mr. Milnes, whose 
prose style is the completest, in its happy way, that we are ac- 
quainted with, has executed his task with accomplished taste. 
For a poet to have conducted the autobiography of a brother 
poet, as Mr. Milnes has done, without having once overstepped 
the modest office of an “ editor,” is an exhibition of self-denial 
which is now as rare as it is worthy of imitation. 
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Art. IV.—1. The Authorship of the Letters of Junius Elucidated, 
including a Biographical Memoir of Lieutenant-Colonel Isaac 
Barré, M.P. By Joun Brirron, F.S.A. London: 1848. 

2. Junius, including Letters by the same writer under other sig- 
natures, (now first collected,) to which are added his confidential 
Correspondence with Mr. Wilkes, and his Private Letters ad- 
dressed to Mr. H. S. Woodfall, with a Preliminary Essay, 
Notes, Facsimiles, §c. in 3 vols. London: 1812. 

3. Identity of Junius with a Distinguished Living Character (Sir 
Philip Francis) established. London: 1816. 

4, Letters to a Nobleman, proving a late Prime Minister (the Duke 
of Portland) to hace been Junius, and developing the secret mo- 
tives which induced him to write under that and other signatures, 
with an Appendix containing a celebrated case published by Al- 
mon in 1768. London: 1816. 

5. The Author of Junius (Huyh Boyd) ascertained from a con- 
catenation of circumstances amounting to Moral Demonstration. 
By Georce Cuatmers, F.R.SS.A. London: 1817. 

6. The Author of Junius discovered in the person of the celebrated 
Earl of Chesterfield. Liondon: 1821. 

7. A Critical Enquiry regarding the Real Author of the Let- 
ters of Junius, proving them to have been written by Lord Vis- 
count Sackville. By GeorGE Coventry. London: 1825. 

8. Junius Lord Chatham, and the Miscellaneous Letters proved 
to be Spurious. By JoHN SwinvDeEN. London: 1833. 

9. History of Party. By WINGROVE Cookg, Esq., vol. iii. Chap. 
vi. London: 1837. In this Chapter the claims of Colonel 
Lachlan Macleane are briefly stated, from a Communication 
made by Sir Davip BrewstTER to the Author. 

10. Junius. A Letter to an Honourable Brigadier- General, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of His Majesty's Forces in Canada. London: 
1760. Now first ascribed to Junius; to which is added, a Re- 

futation of the Letter, Se. by an Officer, with Incidental Notices 
of Lords Townshend and Sackville, and others. Edited by N. 
W. Simons of the British Museum. London: 1841. 

11. The History of Junius and his Works, and a Review of the 
Controversy respecting the Identity of Junius, with an Appendix 
containing Portraits and Sketches. By JoHn JAQues. Lon- 
don: 1843. Pp. 406. 


STAT NOMINIS UMBRA* must still be the inscription upon the 
intellectual mausoleum of Junius. Eighty suns have revolved 





* The shadow of his name survives, 
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since this political Meteor burst upon our horizon. Under the 
censure of Junius the Sovereign trembled on his throne ;—the 
corrupt statesman crouched beneath his rod ;—the pliant judge 
smarted under his rebuke ;—the fawning courtier writhed under 
the agony of his lash ;—and the Lords and Commons of England 
were at once the sport of his wit, and the victims of his wrath. 
Regarding as inseparable the private character and the political 
acts of public men, and-viewing the immorality of the Court as 
the fountain of social corruption, he dragged into public view 
the licentiousness of public men, and thus subjected himself to 
the imputation of writing under the excitement of personal feel- 
ing, and of assuming the mask of a political moralist, in order to 
aim a shaft at the heart of an enemy, or strike a blow at the cha- 
racter of a friend. 

It is easy to understand how Junius has been charged with 
“ falsehood and malice” by those whose private character he un- 
veiled, or who were stung with the sharpness of his wit, or 
smarted under the asperity of his satire; but these charges 
have never been substantiated; and when we study the dis- 
closures which time is continually drawing forth from the epis- 
tolary stores of the past, we have no hesitation in hazarding the 
opinion, that Junius may yet be proved to have neither magnified 
the corruptions of the Government which he denounced, nor 
malignantly calumniated the officials who composed it. 

It may be, and has been, a question how far, in the discussion 
of public measures, we are entitled to pry into the character, and 
emblazon the vices of public men. In seasons of national emer- 
gency, the State may require for its service the talent and prac- 
tical wisdom of men who may not be distinguished for their 
religious or moral qualities ; but in the settled and normal con- 
dition of a Christian land, where the rights of the reigning family 
rest upon a religious qualification, and where adhesion to a Creed 
is demanded from the functionaries of the State, it would be an 
insult to the feelings and to the faith of a nation, to place either 
a sceptic or a profligate in power; and were such a character 
entrusted with high and responsible functions, we should hold it 
to be a public duty to expose his profanity, or his licentiousness. 
There are infirmities, however,—there are even vices, which 
shrink from the public gaze, and which neither invite our imi- 
tation nor demand our rebuke. Charity throws her veil over 
insulated immoralities, into which great and good men may be 
occasionally betrayed, and which accident or malignity may have 
placed before the public eye. When remorse or shame pursue 
the offender, public censure may well be spared. Vice ion no 
attractive phase, when the culprit is seen in sackcloth or in 
tears. But when licentiousness casts its glare from a throne,— 
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or sparkles in the coronet of rank,—or stains the ermine of jus- 
tice,—or skulks in the cleft of the mitre,—or is wrapped up in 
the senatorial robe,—or cankers the green wreath of genius,— 
when acts of political corruption, or public immorality are 
mingled with individual, domestic, or social vices,—courting imi- 
tation or applause, and offering violence to the feelings and prin- 
ciples of the community, it becomes the duty of the patriot and 
the moralist to hold up to public shame the enemies of public 
virtue. 

Such a patriot and moralist was Junius. The flash of his 
mental eye scathed as with a lightning-stroke the minions of 
corruption, and men paused in their career of political mischief 
in order to avoid the fate of his victims. KEnvenomed with 
wit and winged with sarcasm his shafts carried dismay into the 
ranks of his adversaries, and they struck deeper into their prey 
in proportion to the polish with which they had heen elaborated : 
And when he failed to annoy and dislodge his antagonist by the 
light troops of his wit and ridicule, he brought up in reserve 
the heavy artillery of a powerful and commanding eloquence. 
In thus discharging the duties of a public censor, and in de- 
fending, at the risk of his life, the laws and constitution of his 
country, we may admire the courage of Junius, and even proffer to 
him our gratitude, though we disown his political principles and 
disapprove of his conduct. As the enemy of public corruption 
and the assertor of public rights every succeeding age will do 
homage to his intrepidity and success ; and if during the prosecu- 
tion of a lofty purpose he occasionally forgot in the heat of con- 
troversy the courtesies of polished life, the patriot will but shed 
a tear over human frailty, and fix his eye on the great truths 
which may have been established, or the important victory which 
has been achieved. In the moral and in the physical world the 
forces which are called into action must obey the laws from which 
they originate. The solar ray may occasionally consume when 
its purpose is but to illuminate, and the tornado which is sent to 
purify our atmosphere bears in its bosom the elements of death 
and desolation. In social life the intellectual powers must often 
perform their functions under the high pressure of the passions 
and affections, and even when most nobly and generously exer- 
cised, they may display the temperature of the one and the taint 
of the other. The good done by Junius has lived after him, let 
the evil be interred with his bones. 

Although the scenes in which Junius played so conspicuous a 
part have been, to a certain extent, cast into the shade by the 
wars and revolutions of modern times, yet the public anxiety to 
give life to his shade has not abated; and were we to judge by the 
number of the works which have been published for the purpose 
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of identifying him with some eminent statesman,* we should draw 
the inference that the political changes which convulse the age 
in which we live have but created a more ardent desire to dis- 
cover the name of a writer who in “ thoughts that breathed and 
words that burned” defended the inalienable rights of English- 
men, while he warned them against any revolutionary inroads 
upon the constitution by which these rights were secured. 

In attempting to substantiate the charges of malignity and 
personality which have been brought against Junius, his accu- 
sers have availed themselves of most unjust and unpardonable 
assumptions. He is supposed to have written a number of other 
letters bearing various signatures, and containing virulent attacks 
upon public men to whom, in his acknowledged compositions, he 
had avowed the deepest attachment. He is thus arraigned as 
the warm friend and the bitter enemy of Lord Chatham, and he 
is made to occupy the odious position of the worshipper and the 
slanderer of Lord Shelburne. The accusers of Junius, too, pre- 
suming that they have identified him with some contemporary 
statesman, charge him—and justly charge him, if their hypothe- 
sis be true—with attacking those with whom he lived on the 
most intimate terms, and to whom he was under the greatest 
obligations.t If Sir Philip Francis were the author of these let- 
ters, as some of Junius’ accusers believe, we admit at once the 
truth of the charge. He who assails with intemperate abuse the 
Government of his country while he is eating its bread and doing 
its work—who exposes the immoralities and sullies the honour 
of a noble family while he shares their confidence and enjoys 
their hospitality—and he who slanders his benefactor, and aims 
his deadliest shaft at the patron who placed him in office—de- 
serves to be made an outlaw from social life, and stigmatized as 
the basest of mankind. But Sir Philip Francis was not guilty 
of being Junius, and Junius was not Sir Philip Francis—not a 
clerk in the War Office, and the slanderer of Lord Barrington, 
not the protégé and the calumniator of Mr. Welbvre Ellis, 
(Lord Mendip,) not the guest and the spy at the Duke of Bed- 
ford’s table. Junius was neither Arricus, nor Lucrus, nor 
Brutus, nor Domitian. These personages must occupy their 
own niche in the temple of fame: The reputation of Junius re- 
quires no supplement from theirs, and the name of Junius shall 
not be sullied either by their errors or their crimes. 

Regarding Junius, aloof from his contemporaries, and unidenti- 
fied with any brilliant name, let us view him as a shadow hovering 





* All the works placed at the head of this Article, which have for their object 
the identification of Junius with some distinguished character, have been pub- 


lished since the peace of 1815. 
+ Lord Brougham’s Historical Sketches, &c., pp. 115, 116. 
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above the mighty obelisk which has been reared to his genius—as 
England’s Shakspeare in prose—and let us consider what ma 

have been his probable position in the conflict which he wats § 
and what palliation that position may offer for the ardour of his 
temperament and the severity of his judgments. Let us suppose 
him holding office under Lord Shelburne—deprived of that office 
by a change of ministry—unconnected by ties of gratitude or affec- 
tion with most of the public characters of the day—prompted and 
aided by the chiefs of his party—obtaining his materials, some- 
times correct, sometimes exaggerated, and sometimes false,* 
through the same party channels, and without the power, as an 
anonymous writer, of inquiring into their truth—daring through 
the press to stem the tide of political corruption, to stifle in their 
birth the schemes of ministerial intrigue—to protect the public 
journalist from malicious prosecutions—to expose private vices 
when united with the power of doing mischief to the commu- 
nity, and even to remonstrate with the sovereign against the 
folly and treachery of his servants.f Supposing this to have been 
the position which Junius held, and these the functions which he 
fearlessly, and often successfully, exercised, his moral portrait 
displays a nobler phase than if it bore the autograph of Burke, 
or of Barré, of Francis, or of Sackville. But even if Junius were 
identified with some contemporaneous politician, whether a peer 
of the realm, or a clerk in the War Office, we venture to say 
that we could point out in the speeches and writings of living 
statesmen, and in the anonymous essays and reviews which have 
been ascribed to public men, as grave examples of “ virulent 
abuse,” “ envious malignity,” “rash accusation,” and even “ fero- 
cious personality,” as are to be found in the genuine, or even in 
the spurious pages of that immortal author. In an age more 
religious than his, when the courtesies of society are better known 
and more widely practised, and under Governments whose func- 
tionaries were men of high character, and where corruption was 
the exception, and not, as it then was, the rule, party spirit has 
borne the same bitter and noxious fruit ; and whatever be our pro- 
gress in refinement and civilisation, we shall have to deplore in 





* On the testimony of Dr. Musgrave, for example, it had been generally be- 
lieved, and therefore asserted by Junius, that the Duke of Bedford and the Earl 
of Bute had concluded the peace of Paris under the influence of a bribe from 
France. In our own day, analogous charges have been made against ministers, 
not anonymously, but even in the House of Commons, and in their own hearing. 
On the other hand, in order to make out a charge of falsehood against Junius, it 
has been alleged that Lord Mansfield did not, as alleged by Junius, drink the health 
of the Pretender on his knees. But it is positively asserted “that Lord Ravens- 
worth, in i753, before the Privy Council, convicted Lord Mansfield of that offence.” 

+ In his celebrated expostulation with the king, while Junius expressed it as the 
first wish of his heart, “that the people may be free,” he as sincerely avowed it 
to be the second, that his majesty “ might long continue king of a free people,” 
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the dialectics of political strife all the malice and asperity and per- 
sonality which have been associated with the name of Junius. 

Such are the general views under which we shall now proceed 
to the subject of the identification of Junius; but as many of 
our readers are but imperfectly acquainted with the circum- 
stances under which his letters were composed and published, we 
must, for their benefit, make a few preliminary observations. 
The genuine letters of Junius, seventy-one in number, including 
two to Lord Chatham, which have beenonly recently published,* 
were written between the 2d January 1768, and the 21st Ja- 
nuary 1772. They first appeared in the Public Advertiser, 
conducted by H. S. Woodfall. ‘They were afterwards collected 
into a volume by their author, and dedicated, in an eloquent ad- 
dress, to the English Nation. The Duke of Grafton was at the 
head of the Tory administration, which was then in power. Lord 
North was Chancellor of the Exchequer; Lord Mansfield, Lord 
Chief-Justice ; Lord Weymouth and the Earl of Hillsborough, 
Secretaries of State; The Marquis of Granby, Commander-in- 
Chief; sei Viena temaiaaih Lasktanmeninad Ireland. The 
letters of Junius, when not addressed to the editor of the Public 
Advertiser, were addressed chiefly to the three first of these dis- 
tinguished statesmen ; and as Junius was a moderate Whig, with 
scarcely any leaning to democratic principles, he was the admirer 
and supporter of Lord Shelburne and Lord Chatham, while he 
denounced the measuresof the Grafton administration, and exerted 
all his influence to damage it in public opinion, and restore Lord 
Shelburne to power. At the commencement of these discussions, 
a controversy arose between Junius and Sir William Draper, 
which occupies six letters ; and about two and a half years after- 
wards, another controversy sprung up between Junius and the 
Rev. Mr. Horne, which occupies five letters, all of which are 
written with a spirit and talent which have been universally ad- 
mired. 

After the publication of his first public letter on the 21st of Ja- 
nuary 1769, which contained a general review of the character and 
conduct of the Ministry, and after the termination of the sharp 
controversy with Sir William Draper, the fame and popularity of 
Junius were established. ‘The poignancy of his wit and satire, 
the splendour of his diction, the logic of his argument, and the 
power of his eloquence confounded the ministry, and inspired the 
opposition with new energy and zeal. The anxiety of the pub- 
lic, the hatred of his enemies, and even the admiration of his 
friends, were combined in the attempt to remove his mask, and 
discover his retreat. Spies of all shades were employed in this 





* Chatham’s Correspondence, vol. iii. p. 305, and iv. p. 190. 
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secret service, and even David Garrick seems to have undertaken 
the task of detecting him. Junius, however, obtained intelligence 
of their schemes, and by his own skill and caution, coupled with 
the honesty of Woodfall, he baffled every attempt to unveil him. 
When his Letters to the Duke of Grafton and the Duke of Bed- 
ford were published, new motives for his detection presented them- 
selves, but when his celebrated Letter to the King appeared, bold 
beyond all precedent, and eloquent above all eloquence, a new 
spirit was awakened against Junius, which rendered it necessary 
for his personal safety ‘to persist in the concealment of his name. 
Upon thi uis “ mighty boar of the forest” Burke, who gave him this 
name, pronounced a splendid eulogy, and while he denounced the 
severity of his censure, he admitted that in the Letter to the 
King, there were “ many bold truths by which a wise prince 
might profit.” “ It was the rancour and venom,” he continues, 
“ with which I was struck. In these respects the North Briton 
is as much inferior to him as in strength, wit, and judgment. 
But while I expected in this daring flight his final ruin and fall, 
behold him rising still higher, and coming down souse upon 
both houses of Parliament. Yes, he did make you his quarry, 
and you still bleed from the wounds of his talons. You crouch, 
and still crouch, beneath his rage, nor has he dreaded the terrors 
of your brow,* Sir. He has attacked even you—he has—and I 
believe you have no reason to triumph in the encounter. In 
short, after carrying away our Royal Eagle in his pounces, and 
dashing him against a rock, he has laid you prostrate. King, 
Lords, and Commons, are but the sport of his fury. Were he a 
member of this House, what might not be expected from his know- 
ledge, his firmness, and his integrity? He would be easily known 
by his contempt of all danger, by his penetration, by his vigour. 
Nothing would escape his vigilance and activity. Bad ministers 
could conceal nothing from “his sagacity, nor could promises or 
threats induce him to conceal anything from the public.” Even 
Lord North, who was now Prime Minister, and to whom Junius 
had addressed his fortieth letter on the appointment of Colonel 
Luttrel, deplored the popularity of Junius, and looked forward 
to his detection and punishment. “ Why, therefore, says he, 
should we wonder that the great boar of the wood, this mighty 
Junius, has broke through the toils, and foiled the hunter. 
Though there may be at present no spear that will reach him, 
yet he may be sometime or other caught. At any rate he will 
be exhausted with fruitless efforts ; those tusks which he has 
been whetting to wound and gnaw the constitution, will be worn 
out. Truth will at last prevail.” 





* The Speaker of the House of Commons, Sir Fletcher Norton, “ was distin- 
guished by a pair of large black eyebrows.”—Prior’s Life of Burke, vol. i. 
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Having abandoned the hope of discovering Junius, the Go- 
vernment wreaked their vengeance on W oodfall, the printer, by 
prosecuting him for a libel upon the king. The jury, however, 
notwithstanding the unconstitutional charge to them by Lord 
Chief-Justice Mansfield, that they should find a verdict of 

“ ouilty or not guilty,” brought i in a verdict of “ printing and 
publishing ONLY,” which defeated the designs of the Govern- 
ment, and gave a new triumph to Junius and the Opposition. 

The anxiety to discover Junius now became more eager than 
ever. So high were his Letters in public estimation that Burke 
was suspected to be their author. Lord Mansfield, Sir William 
Blackstone, and Sir William Draper, adopted ‘this opinion. 
Mrs. Burke once admitted that her husband knew the author, 
and Sir Joshua Reynolds and Mr. Malone believed that though 
Burke did not write them, “ he polished and finished them for 
the public eye.” Dr. Johnson believed Burke to be Junius, 
“ because he knew no man but Burke who was capable of writing 
them,” but Burke “ spontaneously denied it” to Johnson him- 
self. ‘Two pamphlets have been written to prove the identity of 
Burke and Junius, and Mr. Prior, in his recent life of him, “has 
made an elaborate attempt to confirm this opinion, but his argu- 
ments are utterly futile, and prove only what is now almost 
universally believed, that Junius was an [rishman.* 

After Burke’s indignant and spontaneous denial that he was 
Junius, Sir William “Draper and others expressed their convic- 
tion that Lord George Sackville was the man, and an elaborate 
work of nearly 400 pages has been published by Mr. Coventry, 
in order to confer upon him this honour. That Lord George 
Sackville had many and peculiar reasons for denouncing, with all 
the severity of Junius, the administration of the Duke of Graf- 
ton and its individual members, will be readily granted, but no 
arguments have been adduced to prove that he ‘possessed those 
lofty acquirements, and that power of composition,t which must 
be demanded from every competitor. Mr. Coventry has given 
twenty-four criteria or testimonials, as he calls them, which must 
be produced in favour of the true Junius, and by adopting the 
spurious letters as genuine, he finds no difficulty in producing 
them all on the part of his favourite ; but we have no hesitation 
in asserting now, what we shall by and bye prove, that his book 
is as devoid of argument as his hypothesis is of probability. 

Many other competitors for the fame of Junius have been 


* Prior’s Life of Burke, vol. i. p. 186. 

+ In an address to the public, which Lord George Sackville printed previous to 
his trial in 1760, he says—* I had rather upon this occasion submit myself to all 
the inconveniences that may arise frum the want of style, than borrow assistance 
from the pen of others, as I can have no hopes of establishing my character but 
from the force of truth.” 
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presented for public acceptance, and volumes written to es- 
tablish their Pwo Some have even grasped at the high 
honour of being Junius, while others have imitated his style, and 
used his expressions, and adopted his sentiments, in order to have 
some distant chance of bearing his name.* It would be an un- 
profitable task, if not at present an impracticable one, to give 
even the shortest analysis of the arguments which have been em- 
ployed in favour of the different candidates for the honour of 
being Junius. Our proper business at present is to lay before our 
readers some account of Mr. Britton’s new work, in which he 
attempts to identify with Junius the celebrated Colonel Isaac 
Barré. After doing this, we shall review what have been re- 
garded the superior pretensions of Sir Philip Francis and Lord 
George Sackville, and also those of Colonel Lachlan Macleane, 
which in our opinion have a still stronger claim upon public 
notice. 

The object of Mr. Britton’s work is thus described by him- 
self :— 

“ For the last twelve months I have sought by extensive reading, 
inquiry, and correspondence, to obtain authentic satisfactory evidence, 
and the result is that the materials I have accumulated, whilst they 
serve to elucidate the political and private character and talents of the 
anonymous AuTuoR of the Lerrers—Li£uTENANT-COLONEL Barrk, 
also point out and implicate his intimate associates, Lonp SHELBURNE 
and Mr. Dunninc. ‘There are likewise some extraordinary revela- 
tions respecting William Greatrakes, whose career in life, and the 
circumstances attending his death, with the disposal of his property, 
abound in mystery, and are pregnant with suspicion. The story of 
this gentleman is a romance of real life, and like that of the concealed 
author is enveloped in a cloak of ambiguity and darkness; yet it is 
confidently believed that he was the amanuensis to Colonel Barré, 
and also his confidential agent and messenger. To identify these 
persons and explain their connexion with the public correspondence 
referred to, to bring out facts of dates and deeds from the dark and 
intricate recesses in which they were studiously and cunningly con- 
cealed, to reconcile and account for contradictions and inconsisten- 
cies, have occasioned more anxiety, toil, and scrupulous analysis than 


* The following is a list of the persons who have been named either by themselves 
or others as the authors of Junius’ Letters. W. H. Cavendish Bentinck, (Duke of 
Portland,) the Earl of Chatham, the Earl of Chesterfield, Horace Walpole, (Earl 
of Orford,) Lord George Sackville, Edmund Burke, Dr. Gilbert Stewart, Hugh 
Macauley Boyd, Counsellor Dunning, (Lord Ashburton,) Richard Glover, (author 
of Leonidas,) W. G. Hamilton, (Single Speech Hamilton,) Sir William Jones, Ge- 
neral Lee, (an American,) John Wilkes, John Horne Tooke, Charles Lloyd, secre- 
tary to Mr. George Grenville, Henry Flood, M.P., Rev. Philip Rosenhagen, Wil- 
liam Greatrakes, John Roberts, originally a treasury clerk, M. De Lolme, Dr. 
Wilmot, Samuel Dyer, (a literary character, and a friend of Dr. Johnson and 
Edmund Burke,) Edward Gibbon, Thomas Hollis, Dr. Butler, (Bishop of Here- 
ford,) Sir Philip Francis, Colunel Barri, and Colonel Lachlan Macleane. 
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can possibly be imagined by any person who has never attempted a 
similar task. The issue and effects, however, are now submitted to 
that public tribunal which invariably awards a proper and a just de- 
cision, and which I feel assured will ultimately pronounce an impar- 
tial verdict, whether favourable or adverse to the author’s hopes and 
opinions.” ——PREFACE, p. vi. 


It has always been believed that Lord Shelburne, afterwards 
Marquis of Lansdowne, was somehow or other connected with 
the composition of the letters of Junius. When he quitted 
office in 1768, and went into opposition to the Government which 
succeeded him, it was highly probable that some of the distin- 
guished individuals who sat in Parliament for his boroughs of 
Calne or Wycombe, or who held the office of his private secre- 
tary, or of Under Secretary of State when he was in power, 
would embark in the defence of their leaders, and wage war 
against the ministry which displaced them. The Duke of Graf- 
ton, and the other members of the Cabinet, had by their mis- 
conduct and intrigues, compelled Lord Chatham and Lord Shel- 
burne to resign, and it is among the men who suffered by their 
resignation, who had imbibed their principles, and were actuated 
by their feelings, that a disinterested inquirer would naturally 
look for the original of Junius. That Lord Shelburne knew 
Junius, and everything connected with the writing of his let- 
ters, is placed beyond a doubt by the evidence of Sir Richard 
Phillips, who had a personal interview with him when Mar- 

uis of Lansdowne in 1804, and only a week before his death. 
After Sir Richard had stated to his lordship, “ that many 
persons had ascribed these letters to him, and that the world 
at large conceived that at least he was not unacquainted with 
the author,’ the Marquis smiled and said, “ No, no, I am 
not equal to Junius, I could not be the author; but the grounds 
of secrecy are now so far removed by death and changes of cir- 
cumstances, that it is unnecessary the author of Junius should 
much longer be unknown. The world are curious about him, 
and I could make a very interesting publication on the subject. 
I knew Junius, and J knew all about the writing and production 
of these letters. But look, said he, at my condition. I don’t 
think I can live a week—my legs, my strength tell me so; but 
the doctors, who always flatter sick men, assure me I am in no 
immediate danger. ‘They order me into the country, and I am 
going there. If I live over the summer, which, however, I don’t 
expect, I promise you a very interesting pamphlet about Junius. 
I will put my name to it. I will set that question at rest for 
ever.” When still further pressed by Sir Richard, his Lordship 
added, “ I'll tell you this for your guide generally ; Junius has 
never yet been publicly named. None of the parties ever guessed 
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at as Junius was the true Junius. Nobody has ever suspected 
him. I knew him and knew all about it, and I pledge myself, 
if these legs will permit me, to give you a pamphlet on the sub- 
ject as soon as I feel myself equal to the labour.”* 

As this remarkable declaration disproved every preceding the- 
ory of Junius that had come under his lordship’s notice, some 
attempts were made to discredit the statement of Sir Richard 
Phillips ; but Sir Richard had no motive for practising any such 
deception upon the public; and even if his —— character 
did not protect him from such a charge, it would require evidence 
of a very peculiar kind te justify us even in doubting the truth of a 
statement so very probable in all its details. As Colonel Barré 
therefore had never been publicly named as the author of the 
letters of Junius, and as he was the personal and political friend 
of Lord Shelburne, Mr. Britton’s theory rests upon a sound and 
rational foundation, and his arguments are entitled to a fair and 
candid examination. We regret, however, to find that he has 
taken it for granted that Junius is the author of the unacknow- 
ledged letters collected by Mr. George Woodfall, and that he has 
drawn many of his arguments from this fallacious source. Man 
years ago, the writer of this Article had communicated to Mr. 
Woodfall himself his conviction that these letters were not the 
genuine production of Junius, and we are glad to observe that the 
same opinion has been recently maintained with much ability in 
the pages ofthe Atheneum. By rejecting these letters as his, we 
place the character of Junius in a more favourable light, while 
we deprive Mr. Britton of some of the strongest arguments in 
favour of Colonel Barré’s claim. 

When Mr. Britton was at Hungerford about the end of the 
last century, he became acquainted with the Rev. Dr. Popham 
of Chilton, who had held for more than twenty years the vicar- 
age of Lacock, in the vicinity of Bowood, the seat of Lord 
Shelburne. He was an occasional guest of that hospitable house 
during the period from 1769 to 1772, when the letters of Junius 
were publishing. Counsellor Dunning and Colonel Barré, for 
many years, spent the parliamentary recess at Bowood, the one 
having long represented the burgh of Calne, and the other that 
of High Wycombe. Dr. Popham was therefore often in their 
society, and among other subjects he heard the letters of Ju- 
nius frequently discussed. He was surprised at the “ difference 
of their language,” when that subject was discussed by them- 
selves, and in mixed parties, and he came to the conclusion that 
they were either the authors of the letters, or were familiar 
with the writer. On a particular day when Dr. Popham and 
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the three politicians were the whole party at dinner, Junius 
was not only the subject of conversation, but a certain attack 
upon him was freely discussed. One of the party remarked, 
that this attack would be shown up and confuted in the next day’s 
Advertiser. When the paper arrived next day, there appeared 
a note from the printer stating that the letter would appear in the 
ensuing number. Dr. Popham concluded from these facts that one 
of his three friends was Junius; and Mr. Britton informs us that 
Mr. Bayliff, and Mr. Ralph Gaby, two respectable solicitors 
of Chippenham, who had frequently met with the same parties 
at Bowood, entertained a similar opinion. 

About the same time, Mr. Britton’s attention was directed to 
a tombstone in Hungerford churchyard, to the memory of Wil- 
liam Greatrakes, on which was the following inscription :—“ Here 
are deposited the remains of William Greatrakes, Esq., a native of 
Ireland, who, on his way from Bristol to London, died in this town, 
in the 52d year of his age, on the 2d day of August 1781. Stat 
NOMINIS UMBRA.” ‘This gentleman was a great friend of Lord 
Shelburne and Colonel Barré, and was an inmate in Lord Shel- 
burne’s house during the publication of the letters of Junius. 
A Captain Stopford, who attended Greatrakes on his deathbed, 
asserted that he had told him that he was the author of the let- 
ters of Junius, and a relation of the family is said to have disco- 
vered in his trunk “ the letters of Junius, in the hand-writing of 
the deceased young man, with all the interlineations, corrections, 
and erasures, which sufficiently established them as the original 
manuscripts!”* From these facts, Mr. Britton concludes, that 
Mr. Greatrakes “ was intimately concerned in the letters of 
Junius,” “and that the task which devolved upon him was to 
copy the letters for the printer, under the immediate superin- 
tendence of Colonel Barré.” 

The opinion that Colonel Barré alone was Junius, was first 
broached and maintained by Captain Henderson, ordnance 
store-keeper at Chester, who in 1837 transmitted to the writer 
of this Article an account of his investigations. Captain Hen- 
derson died in March 1847, when he was preparing his remarks 
on Junius for the press; but Mr. Britton had access to his papers, 
and a very good abstract of his inquiries is now in our possession. 

Isaac Barré was the son of a foreign refugee, “ settled by the 
Bishop of Clogher in a shop in Dublin, because his wife had 
nursed one of the bishop’s children,” and he was born in that city 
about the end of 1726. He was sent to Trinity College, Dublin, 
in 1740, and his name was entered in one of the Inns of Court 
in London, with the view of studying for the bar. Disliking, 





* Cork Mercantile Chronicle, September 7, 1806. 
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however, the profession which had been imposed upon him, he 
obtained _an ensigncy in the 32d foot, on the 12th of February 
1746. His regiment, which was then in F landers, returned to 
England in 1747; and having again gone to the Continent in 
1748, it remained there till the peace of Aix la Chapelle in the 
same year. From 1749 to 1753, Barré was at Gibraltar; and in 
the years 1754, 1755, (when he was made lieutenant,) and 1756, 
his regiment was quartered i in Scotland. In 1757, Barré left his 
regiment, and went out as a volunteer with the celebrated Wolfe, 
then Colonel of the 20th regiment, on the unsuccessful expedi- 
tion to Rochefort. In order to make amends for the failure, in 
the same year, of Admiral Holbourne’s naval expedition, Wolfe 
was selected by Mr. Pitt as brigadier under Sir Jeffery Am- 
herst to make a second attack \ upon Louisburg, and Lieu- 
tenant Barré was again chosen to accompany him. After the 
capture of Louisburg, and in consequence of his ill health, 
Wolfe, accompanied by Barré, returned to England towards the 
end of 1758. Wolfe, with the rank of major-general, and Barré, 
who had been made major of brigade, were appointed to the 
famous expedition against Quebec—W olfe to have the special 
command of it in co-operation with Sir Jeffery Amherst. The 
expedition set sail in February 1759, Monckton, Townshend, 
(afterwards Lord Townshend,) and Murray being the brigadier- 
generals, and Major Barré adjutant-general. The last despatch 
written by Wolfe “was ascribed by the current report of the 
army to Major Barré,” and part of it is given by Mr. Britton 
“as a specimen of the style’ which, however, dees not pre- 
sent the slightest resemblance to that of Junius. On the 
13th of September, Wolfe fell on the plains of Abraham ; the 
French General Montcalm shared the same fate; Barré was 
severely wounded in the eye and head; Monckton, the second 
in command, was disabled ; and hence the honour of transmit- 
ting an account of the victory to England, and the command of 
the army, devolved, for a short period, on Brigadier-General 
Townshend. Colonel Hale bore his despatches to England, an 
honour which would have been conferred on Major Barré had 
Wolfe recovered. 

From New York, to which Barré and his wounded comrade 
Colonel Carleton had gone, the former addressed a letter to Mr. 
Pitt, (Lord Chatham,) dated 28th April 1760, detailing the 
events of his professional career, and asking that preferment 
which would have fallen to his share had he borne to England 
the despatches of his General. On the ground that “ senior 
officers would be injured by his promotion,” his request was re- 
fused. This refusal of promotion, Mr. Britton justly enough 
connects with a very remarkable letter, printed and published 1 in 
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London between June and October 1760, inveighing in eloquent, 
severe, and satirical periods, against the conduct of General 
Townshend, as the successor of Wolfe in the command of the 
Quebec expedition. This pamphlet, which we have placed in 
the list of works at the head of this Article, excited much interest 
at the time of its publication, and led to a hostile meeting, pre- 
vented by the arrest of the parties, between Townshend and 
the Earl of Albemarle, who was suspected of having instigated 
or employed an anonymous author to traduce the General.* 
This letter has a stronger resemblance to the letter$ of Junius 
than any other compositions that have been compared with them, 
and it possesses a double interest as a new feature in the con- 
troversy, because it could not have been written in imitation 
of Junius. A writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1817, 
who had seen only a few extracts from the letter in question, 
was so struck with this similarity of style, that he expressed 
it as his “ strong opinion,” “ that if the author of the letter to a 
Brigadier-General should be known, it would be no difficult task 
to set at rest the enquiry after the author of the Letters of Junius.” 
In the year 1840, the same letter came under the notice of Mr. 
N. W. Simons of the British Museum, and so “ close was the 
resemblance” which it bore “ to the style and composition of 
Junius,” that upon referring it as well to some friends as to other 
gentlemen of impartiality and judgment, the unhesitating opinion 
of all was, that the pamphlet and the Letters of Junius were by 
the same hand. Mr. Simons’ little volume contains a well writ- 
ten and judicious introduction to the pamphlet, and to “a Refu- 
tation of it by an Officer,” and it concludes with an Appendix 
of 30 pages, in which “ he gives the parallel passages from the 
pamphlet and from the letters of Junius, with illustrative notes.t 
“‘ This letter,” says Mr. Simons, “ was written, if not by a sol- 
dier, at all events by a person skilled in military affairs. In 
style, phraseology, and matter; in sarcastic irony, bold inter- 
rogation, stinging sarcasm, and severe personalities ; in frequent 
taunts of treachery, desertion, and cowardice, it so closely re- 
sembles the compositions of Junius, that the identity of their 
authorship scarcely admits of a doubt. * * * Several pas- 
sages in it evince also that strong prejudice against the Scotch 
which is another characteristic of Junius.” t 





* Correspondence of Horace Walpole, vol. ii. p. 202. 

+ A writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine for July 1843, informs us that an in- 
dividual, then recently deceased, who had merely seen extracts from the Letter to 
the Brigadier-General, had not only come to the same conclusion with Mr. Simons 
respecting the identity between its author and Junius, but had, previously to the 
illness of which he died, begun to prepare for the press a statement of his opinion. 

t+ The references in Mr. Simons’ volume, are to the second edition of Wood- 


fall’s Junius. 
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The identity of the pamphleteer and Junius being thus almost 
established, Mr. Britton does not hesitate to ascribe the letter 
to Barré, who was the friend of Wolfe, and therefore the enemy 
of General Townshend. The only conclusion which we think 
legitimate is—that it was written by some individual who accom- 
panied the expedition, and this seems to have been the opinion 
of the officer who wrote the “ Refutation” when he says—“ But 
where has this pamphleteer been to find himself under the neces- 
sity of quoting this letter? He must not have been in England 
surely, or must not have read the public papers,” &c. If it 
was written by Barré, it must have been written in America, as 
he did not reach England till the 5th October 1760, when he 
brought home the despatches which gave an account of the sur- 
render of Montreal and the subjection of Canada; and if it was 
written in America, and was the production of Junius, then it 
necessarily follows that of all the claimants to the name of 
Junius, Barré and Macleane, who alone were at the siege of 
Quebec, are the only individuals entitled to that honour. 

We have already alluded to the hostile meeting between Ge- 
neral Townshend and Lord Albemarle, and to the suspicion in 
which it originated, that Lord Albemarle had prompted the com- 
position of the Letters. The officer who writes the “ Refutation,” 
seems to refer to this when he says—“ The sneer at the militia, 
in whose institution General Townshend had so principal a hand, 
betrays the sore part of the writer and his Patron.” If Lord 
Albemarle, therefore, was the patron or the person who employed 
the pamphleteer, Mr. Britton should have tried to point out the 
connexion between his Lordship and Colonel Barré. 

On the 8th of October, three days after his return from Ame- 
rica, Barré expressed himself “ as bound in the highest gratitude 
to Mr. Pitt for the attention he had received,” but it was not till 
the 29th January 1761 that he received his commission as Lieu- 
tenant-colonel of the army. 

It was at this time that Colonel Barré became acquainted 
with the Earl of Shelburne, who had succeeded to his father 
in May 1761. <A few months after this Mr. Pitt resigned, and 
Lord Shelburne joined the ministry of the Earl of Bute. On the 
17th October Colonel Barré received a “ letter of service” to 
raise, as “ Colonel proprietor,” the 106th regiment of foot, and 
on the 28th of November he was elected member of parliament 
for Chipping Wycombe, in place of Lord Shelburne. He had 
scarcely been three days in the House before he made an as- 
sault upon Mr. Pitt so violent that the Earl of Bath characterized 
it as “a rude and foul-mouthed attack,” and Sir Andrew Mit- 
chel, in a letter to a friend, gives the following account of what 
he calls “ Colonel Barré’s Philippic.” Talking of the manner of 
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Mr. Pitt’s speaking, he said—“ There he would stand turning 
up his eyes to heaven that witnessed his perjuries, and laying 
his hand in a solemn manner on the table—that sacrilegious 
hand that had been employed in tearing out the bowels of his 
mother country.” 

In the reduction of the army, which followed the peace of 
1762, Barré’s regiment was disbanded, and on the 8th March 
1763 he received compensation for his loss by the lucrative ap- 
pointment of Adjutant-general to the army. When George 
Grenville became Premier on the retirement of Lord Bute, Lord 
Shelburne came into office as First Lord of the Board of Trade, 
and on the 14th May Barré was appointed Governor of Stirling 
Castle, which, with his other emoluments, yielded him an in- 
come of £4000 a year. On the resignation of Lord Shelburne, 
the Duke of Bedford entered George Grenville’s administration, 
and when Barré joined the opposition along with his patron, 
he was on the 7th December 1763 deprived of the lucrative 
offices of Adjutant-general and Governor of Stirling Castle, while 
Lord Shelburne was dismissed from the place of Aide-de-camp 
to the king. 

In the summer of 1765 the ministry of George Grenville ter- 
minated, and was succeeded by that of the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham, which did not last more than a year. Mr. Pitt was in- 
duced at the earnest solicitation of the king to form a ministry, 
and on the 27th of July 1766, His Majesty signed the warrant 
for creating him Earl of Chatham. He accordingly took his 
seat in the House of Lords with the office of Lord Privy Seal. 
The Duke of Grafton was first Lord of the Treasury, General 
Conway was continued as Secretary of State, and Lord Shel- 
burne as Secretary of State for the southern department, his 
friend Colonel Barré being appointed one of the Vice-treasurers 
of Ireland, vacant by the retirement of Mr. Welbore Ellis, and 
at the same time a Member of the Privy Council; Lord Rock- 
ingham was made President of the Council; Lord Camden, Lord 
Chancellor; and Charles Townshend, Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. On the 12th of August 1767, on the resignation of the Earl 
of Bristol, Lord George Townshend kissed hands as Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, thus forming a part of the administration to 
which Lord Shelburne and Colonel Barré belonged, and which 
continued in power till the 21st of October 1768, when Chatham, 
Shelburne, and Barré retired from office. 

Previous to this date, and between the 28th April 1767 and 
the 19th October 1768, there appeared in the Public Advertiser 
a series of no fewer than forty-eight letters, which have been 
sublished by Woodfall, under the name of the Miscellaneous 
Laeen of Junius, and confidently ascribed to the pen of that 
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distinguished writer. These letters are filled with such virulent 
abuse of Lord Chatham and Lord Shelburne, individuals to 
whom the real Junius was deeply attached, and whom he invari- 
ably praised, that it is impossible to regard them as of his com- 
position, without viewing him as one of the most degraded 
of men. Mr. Woodfall has adduced no satisfactory evidence to 
prove that they are genuine, and even if in point of style they had 
approached to that of Junius, the sentiments and views which 
they advocate frequently stand in diametrical opposition to his. 
Believing, or rather presuming, that the Miscellaneous Letters 
are genuine, Mr. Britton is compelled to regard them as the pro- 
duction of Colonel Barré, and to assign a variety of very trivial 
reasons in favour of so extraordinary an opinion. That Barré 
should thus attack the Government under which he held high 
and lucrative offices—that he should vilify his generous friend 
and patron the Earl of Shelburne—that he should abuse 
Lord Chatham who appointed him vice-treasurer of Ireland, and 
of whom he professed to entertain the most exalted opinion *— 
that he should abuse Lord Townshend to whose wife he left 
the whole of his property—that he should do all this is utterly 
incredible, and what never can command the assent of any rea- 
sonable man. 

At the time when Junius ceased to write, Mr. Britton has 
pointed out no event in Colonel Barré’s history which can af- 
ford any explanation of so remarkable a fact. He continued 
in his career of opposition to the Government of Lord North 
from 1773 to 1782, and it is quite unaccountable that such a 
man, were he Junius, could have preserved silence as a pub- 
lic censor, during those disastrous events which he repro- 
bated with such animation within the walls of St. Stephen’s. 
When Lord North’s ministry was dissolved on the 20th March 
1782, Lord Rockingham availed himself of the talents of 
Lord Shelburne as Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
and of Colonel Barré as Treasurer of the Navy. In conse- 
quence of the sudden death of the Premier, in the course of 
three months, Lord Shelburne was appointed his successor, and 
Barré was raised to the lucrative office of Paymaster to the 
Forces. After concluding peace with America, and recognising 
its independence, events which illustrated his short administra- 
tion, Lord Shelburne was forced to resign, in consequence of 
the extraordinary coalition between Mr. Fox and Lord North ; 
and Barré, his faithful Achates, followed him into private life, 
with a pension of £3200 a year, which had been secured to him 








*See Junius’ two genuine letters to Lord Chatham, dated January 2, 1768, 
and January 14, 1772, published in Chatham’s Correspondence, vol. iii. p. 32, 
and vol. iv. p. 190. 
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on his retirement from the ministry. The celebrated William 
Pitt, who had been Chancellor of the Exchequer under Lord 
Shelburne, held the same office under the Coalition Ministry, 
and in January 1784, he wisely relieved the Exchequer of 
Colonel Barré’s pension by conferring upon him the sinecure 
office of Clerk of the Pells, with a salary of £3000 per annum, 
which had then become vacant by the death of Sir Edward 
Walpole. 

In the new Parliament, which met in May 1784, Colonel 
Barré sat for Calne. He was incapacitated, however, for 
public business by a total loss of sight; and he finally retired 
from Parliament at the general election of 1790. He died at 
his house in Stanhope Street, May Fair, on the 20th July 1802, 
in the 76th year of his age, leaving a large part of his fortune to 
the Marchioness of Townshend ! 

We have thus endeavoured to give our readers a general view 
of the life of Colonel Barré, and of the grounds upon which Mr. 
Britton believes him to have been the author of the unacknow- 
ledged Miscellaneous Letters ascribed to Junius, as well as of 
the genuine productions to which he affixed the shadow of his 
name. Had Mr. Britton endeavoured to identity Barré with 
the author of the Letters signed Junius and Philo-Junius, he 
might have made out a case more rational, and more likely 
to be received than many of those which have been submitted 
to the public ; but when he tries to identify him with Lucius, 
Atticus, Poplicola, Domitian, and many others, the slanderers of 
Chatham, and Shelburne, and Townshend, with two of whom 
he lived on the most affectionate and friendly terms, and to whom 
he owed all his success in life, he fixes the brand of villany upon 
the brow of his hero, and converts the honest Junius into a pub- 
lic slanderer, without political principles, without consistency of 
character, and prepared to reprobate to-morrow the man who 
was to-day his idol. We shall relieve Mr. Britton, however, of 
the millstone of the Miscellaneous Letters, and consider his hy- 
pothesis in relation only to the genuine Letters of Junius. We 
thus deprive him, no doubt, of some of the points of identity 
which the Miscellaneous Letters supply between the Letter to a 
Brigadier-General and the productions of Junius; but as we 
grant him the truth of this hypothesis, and render it unnecessary 
that Barré should have witnessed in Paris the public burning 
of the books of the Jesuits, and that he should have been the 
slanderer of Lord Townshend, to “ whom he was a frequent 
visitor” in the decline of life, we place him in a more favourable 
position than his own. 

We think it will be admitted by all disinterested judges, that 
independent even of the actual declaration of the Marquis of 
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Lansdowne, Junius stood in a peculiar relation to the person, the 
politics, and the interests of that distinguished and patriotic no- 
bleman. Nothing is more probable than that Barré, as his par- 
ticular friend and constant companion and political supporter, 
should have been Junius ; but it is equally probable that the pri- 
vate secretary, or the under secretary, or any other political friend 
of his Lordship, should have been Junius. With regard to Barré, 
Mr. Britton has not shown, and cannot show, that he possessed 
the knowledge, the talents, the powers of composition, and, above 
all, the genuine wit and sarcastic humour which characterize 
the productions of Junius. There is a species of boldness 
and vigour, and coarseness in his speeches, but they are other- 
wise tame and pointless, and his Letters to Lord Chatham have 
the same character. We think it clear that Junius was not a 
public orator, or a person who had the faculty of public speak- 
ing. To think and speak on his legs, as Lord Brougham 
defines the art of making an extempore speech, compels the 
orator to seize the slightest associations. His sentences are long, 
involved, and parenthetic; and if he ever had the power of 
sententious and antithetical writing, of constructing symmetrical 
and well-balanced periods, and of writing with logical accuracy, 
he necessarily loses it after he has acquired a facility of com- 
posing upon his legs. Had we space we could establish this 
truth by a reference to the productions of our most distinguished 
orators. Barré, therefore, though he had the position, and the 
political knowledge, and access to the secret information which 
Junius must have possessed, possessed neither his brilliant talents 
nor his powers of composition, nor the smallest trace of his Attic 
wit and his sarcastic humour. We cheerfully concede to Mr. 
Britton that Barré, had he possessed the necessary intellectual 
power, was in a position to have written the Letter to a Briga- 
dier-General, and therefore to have had a high claim to the hon- 
ours of Junius. But he may have been merely the friend who 
communicated to the true author the information that was re- 
quired, or as Lord Albemarle was supposed to be, he may have 
been the patron who stimulated or encouraged him. But even 
if all these objections were groundless, it would be a difficult 
task to persuade the public that Junius held lucrative offices in 
the State, while he was systematically assailing the King and 
the Government, and that he who denounced the appointment 
and the pension given to Sir W. Draper should have been a 
sinecurist when fatal and should have spent his latest years 
as a pensioner on the Civil List. 

It has been almost universally admitted that Junius was, and 
should have been, an Irishman. Barré possessed this title to be 
Junius, but he wanted another still more essential, and without 
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which no candidate, however brilliant his talents, and however ap- 
propriate his position, can be admitted as a competitor. Junius 
hated Scotland and the Scotch. He availed himself of every 
opportunity of abusing them; and we must therefore discover 
some solid grounds why the representative of so noble and distin- 
guished a writer took such an unfavourable view of a nation 
which has gained the esteem of statesmen, and whose people, 
in point of education and moral and religious training, occupy 
a most exalted place among the nations of Europe. Colonel 
Barré, certainly in so far as his history can show, had no reasons 
for hating the Scotch and abusing Scotland, and nothing has 
surprised us more than the following observations on the subject 
from the pen of Mr. Britton :— . 

“ His residence in Scotland for three years may have induced that 
prejudice against the Scotch character which is palpably marked in 
the Letters of Junius. Johnson was equally inimical to the Scotch 
after a cursory view of them and their homes. Barré, as an Irish- 
man of ardent and enthusiastic temperament, who had mixed in 
various society, and lived an active life, must have felt a great contrast 
between himself and the cold and calculating conduct of Scotchmen.”—P. 21. 

It will be difficult to explain this remarkable sentence, and 
still more to show how a patriot and a generous soldier like Barre, 
who had seen much of men and much of the world, could ob- 
serve a “ cold and calculating conduct” in our countrymen. Was 
it at the hospitable board at which he and his brother-officers 
must have been courteously entertained? Was it among the 
sober and religious population of the Lowlands—provident, 
peaceable, and loyal? Was it in its academic groves, then 
trodden by so many distinguished men? Was it in the halls of 
its nobles, among the emblems of a glorious lineage and the 
realities of living beauty? Or was it among the green mounds 
which deck the purple heath of Culloden—the resting-place of 
warriors, faithful to their chieftains and to their Prince—that the 
English soldier discovered those revolting features of our national 
character which disturbed him in his youth, and haunted him 
through life? Or could it be when Colonel Barré was governor 
of Stirling Castle, and gazed over the tield of Bannockburn, the 
Marathon of the North, where the flower of English chivalry 
fell, and “ the proud usurper was laid low?” No—Barré learned 
no such lessons in Scotland. He never abused the Scotch, and 
never wielded the spear of Junius. 

There is one other objection to the hypothesis of Mr. Britton, 
which it will be very difficult to remove. Why did Barré, were 
he Junius, cease to write in January 1772? He was then in 

erfect health; he retained his seat in the House of Commons ; 
o was then the friend and correspondent of Shelburne and 
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Chatham ; he received no bribe from the Government; he con- 
tinued to maintain the same princijles, and was associated 
with the same political friends. In his last private letter to 
Woodfall, dated January 19, 1773, Junius assures him that he 
had good reason for discontinuing his communications.—“ In 
the present state of things, if I were to write again I must be as 
silly as any of the horned cattle that run mad through the city, 
or as any of your wise aldermen. I meant the cause and the 
public. Both are given up. I feel for the honour of this 
country when I see that there are not ten men in it who will 
unite and stand together upon any one question. But it is all 
alike, vile and contemptible.” In his Dedication to the English 
Nation, however, which he sent to Wilkes on the 3d Novem- 
ber, 1771, he gives utterance to sentiments of a very different 
kind :—“ You are roused,” says he, “ at last, to a sense of your 
danger. The remedy will soon be in your power. Jf Junius 
lives you shall often be reminded of it.” Junius, if he has ever 
been named, did live, but did not fulfil his pledge. Barré 
lived, and lived under cireumstances which might well have 
called him into the field. In a letter, written to days after 
Junius abandons “the cause and the public,” Barré announces 
to Lord Chatham,* that the honours of his profession have been 
withheld from him, though the Secretary at War had, “ in a pri- 
vate and unsought for conversation,” promised him promotion in 
his turn, and that he was thus an object of persecutien, and would 
quit the army if he were “not reinstated according to seniority 
of rank, and the rightful pretensions of service.” Having, in con- 
formity with Lord Chatham’s advice, transmitted a memorial to 
the king, his majesty rejected his petition, and gave him per- 
mission to retire from the service.t- Had Junius been Barré 
this act of persecution might have summoned him again into the 
field, or he might have listened to the importunate call of Sin- 
dercombe, a writer in the Public Advertiser, who, on the 26th 
December, 1770, implored him to fulfil the promise in his Dedi- 
cation, and spool the pledge which he had long since given, 
“ that the corrupt administration of Lord Townshend in Ire- 
Jand ‘ shall not be fost to the public.” Junius remained deaf 





* Correspondence, vol. iv. p. 242, dated January 21, 1773. 

+ Lord Shelburne, in a letter to Lord Chatham, dated February 27, 1773, 
thus notices the retirement of Colonel Barré :— Your lordship has been informed 
of what has passed relative to Colonel, now Mr. Barré. Lord Barrington, after an 
interval of eight days more, signified the king’s acceptance of his resignation, since 
which Lord North and the Bedfords have avowed separately and without reserve 
their disapprobation of the measure which occasioned the step. ‘This leaves no 
doubt from what quarter the measure comes. It is but just to apprise your lord- 
ship what proscribed people you honour sometimes with your correspondence,”— 
Chatham’s Correspondence, vol. iv. p. 253. 
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to these calls. He had truly abandoned the “ cause and the 
public,” and we have no doubt that he was influenced by motives 
which no patriot could avow, and which prompted him to pre- 
serve his name from the reprobation of posterity. 

Although we cannot concur in the hypothesis of Mr. Britton, 
we are bound to thank him for the interesting information which 
he has collected regarding the life and character of Colonel Barré. 
Every attempt to identify Junius with one of his contemporaries 
should be received with gratitude, and whether it signally fails, 
or is favourably received, it cannot but throw some light upon 
the probiem, or remove some difficulty from its solution. But 
independently of its intrinsic value, Mr. Britton’s work has been 
the cause of placing the controversy upon a new foundation. An 
able writer in the Athenzeum,* as we have already seen, has, in 
a notice of that work, assigned the most satisfactory reasons for 
rejecting the great mass of the Miscellaneous Letters ascribed to 
Junius, and even the few which he does admit as appearing to be 
genuine, he admits with a caution which will justify the rejec- 
tion of them on any question which concerns either the personal 
character or the identity of Junius. 


* A letter by Domitian,” says the writer in the Atheneum, “ is said 
to be referred to by Junius in a private note of the 7th of December 
1770; and coupled with other circumstances—amongst these his 
private note of the 22d Feburary 1772, the evidence appears sufficient. 
Let ‘ Domitian,’ therefore, be received as Junius. ‘Testiculus’ may 
also be allowed on the inconclusive memorandum, on private note, and 
date of publication, and #/f so, ‘Testis’ claims protection. Two short 
notes by ‘ Vindex’ may be received on like authority.” —P. 747. 


After an able exposure of the temerity of Dr. Mason Good, 
the editor of the edition of Junius which contains the Miscella- 
neous Letters, the writer in the Athenzeum justly and indignantly 
remarks,— - 

“‘ We hope, therefore, never again to hear the character of Junius 
traduced and calumniated on the strength of the letters which Good 
has been pleased to attribute to him. These have been added for the 
most part, as we have shown, without authority and without proba- 
bility—and sometimes in direct defiance of facts, and they have left 
us a Junius who is a moral monster, by whom we can prove any- 
thing.” 

The character of Junius having been thus restored, and the 
field of controversy cleared of the gigantic stumbling-blocks 
which covered it, we shall now proceed to inquire into the claims 
of three competitors who have very sont tina recommended 





* Atheneum, July 1848, pp. 711 and 745. 
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to public favour, namely, Sir Philip Francis, Lord George 
Sackville, and Colonel Lachlan Macleane. 

There is perhaps no portion of literary history more extraor- 
dinary than that which relates to the identification of Sir Philip 
Francis and Junius. The work in which the attempt is made, 
entitled “ Junius Identified,” is one of the most singular ex- 
amples of ingenious and inconclusive reasoning which we have 
ever had occasion to examine. Circumstances the most trivial, 
and points of resemblance the most general, twisted into many 
different shapes, and presented under many different aspects, 
have been accumulated into a mass of evidence which, after de- 
ceiving the world by its bulk, has broken down under its own 
weight and incoherence. In order to bring the question clearly 
before the minds of our readers, we shall state in distinct pro- 
positions the grounds on which we consider it demonstrable 
that Sir Philip Francis was not Junius. 

1. Sir Philip Francis has given two distinct denials of the 
charge of his having written Junius. To Sir Richard Phillips 
he denounces it in 1813, as a silly and malignant falsehood. He 
denied it to his biographer on the 23d December 1817, a year 
only before his death, and he has left among his papers no docu- 
ment connected with the subject. 

2. Sir Philip Francis had neither the experience nor the tal- 
ents, nor the knowledge, nor the wit, that were requisite for the 
productions of Junius. He was only twenty-seven or twenty-eight 
years of age when Junius’ first letter was published, whereas 
Junius speaks of his long experience of the world, and every page 
of his writings displays that knowledge of character, and that prac- 
tical wisdom which could only be obtained from an extensive in- 
tercourse with various classes of society. Sir Philip Francis had 
never even received an University education, and he had never 
exhibited any taste or turn for composition before he entered the 
War Office. With regard to his wit, his published writings 
prove that he was destitute of that faculty ; and the writer of this 
Article possesses a letter from the late Lord Chief-Commissioner, 
Sir William Adam, who was intimately acquainted with Francis, 
and was in constant intercourse with him, not only in society 
but in business of all kinds—in which he states that Sir Philip had 
neither wit nor humour; and that there are many coarse pas- 
sages in Junius which he was too fastidious and sensitive to have 
written. 

3. Sir Philip did not occupy the position necessary for obtain- 
ing the information which Junius had at his command, or pos- 
sess the wealth which he had at his disposal. He was not con- 
nected with Lord Shelburne or his friends, and he was only 
an inferior clerk in the War Office, with an income of scarcely 
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£450 a year. Junius describes himself as a man of fortune, 
ready to indemnify Woodfall against any pecuniary loss. 

4, Sir Philip occupied his position in the War Office during 
the whole period that Junius’ Letters were writing—from 1763 
till the 23d March 1772, when he resigned his situation. 

5. To suppose that a clerk holding office under Government 
should have laboured systematically for four years to vilify and 
overturn the Government by which he was fed, is a supposi- 
tion too monstrous to be for a moment admitted. 

6. Mr. Welbore Ellis, (Lord Mendip,) was the early patron 
and friend of Francis—Lord Barrington was the Secretary at 
War under whom he served, and to whom he was indebted for 
the splendid appointment which was given him in India ;—and 
yet Junius launched against both these noblemen the fiercest 
and most galling abuse.* Sir William Adam informed the writer 
of this Article, that he constantly met with Francis at the Duke 
of Bedford’s table, and that he never could believe that any per- 
son who had so maligned that nobleman’s characterf could have 
dared to accept of his hospitality. 

7. If the Letter to a Brigadier-General was written by Junius, 
Sir Philip Francis could not be Junius, because he was not at 
Quebec, and was only nineteen or twenty years of age when it 
was composed. 

8. No reason can be assigned why Sir Philip Francis should 
have exhibited such bitterness and malignity against Scotland 
and the Scotch. He never was in Scotland. He never had any 
occasion, in his official position, to come into collision with any 
of our countrymen ; and those who identify him with Junius 
have not been able to assign a single reason, or to refer to a sin- 
gle fact in his life, either public or private, which could afford the 
slightest explanation of so remarkable a feature in the character 
of Junius. 

9. It has been universally believed that Junius was in the 
army, and had held some official military appointment in actual 
service. Sir Philip Francis never was in the army, and never 
held any such position. Lwuciust indeed says, “ I am not a sol- 
dier,” and supports his opinions on certain military matters, by 
stating what “ he had heard from military men,” but Lucius has 
been found not to be Junius. In the correspondence with Sir 
William Draper, Junius exhibits an extensive and accurate 
knowledge of the state of the army, and denounces its misman- 





* Mr. Caleraft, whom Junius abuses, left Francis a thousand pounds. 

+ Sir William Draper characterizes one of the Letters to the Duke, “ asa most 
inhuman letter, which he had read with astonishment and horror.”— Lett. xxvi. 
t Miscellaneous Letters, vol. iii. p. 154. 
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agement. Sir William broadly insinuates that Junius was ac- 

uainted with Lord Shelburne, and refers him to that nobleman 
for the truth of one of his statements. Could Sir William have 
believed, or can any person believe, without legal evidence, that 
an inferior clerk in the War Office, who took an official part in 
all military arrangements, was the author of statements affecting 
the character of the Commander-in-Chief, the Secretary at War 
his own superior, and the members of the Government which he 
served ? 

10. The speeches and writings of Sir Philip Francis, all com- 
posed and published since the Letters of Junius appeared, dis- 
play neither the talent nor the wit, nor the peculiar style of 
Junius. Butler, in his Reminiscences, after a careful compari- 
son of the writings of both, declares “ that all internal evidence 
is against Sir Philip ;” and Dr. Parr, a competent judge, has pro- 
nounced the same decision in still more elaborate expressions, “Sir 
Philip Francis,” says he, “was too proud to tell a lie, and he 
disclaimed the work, (the Letters of Junius.) He was too vain 
to refuse celebrity which he was conscious of deserving. He 
was too intrepid to shrink when danger had nearly passed by. 
He was too irascible to keep the secret, by the publication of 
which he at this time of day could injure no party with which 
he was connected, nor any individual for whom he cared. Be- 
sides, we have many books of his writing upon many subjects, 
and all of them stamped with the same character of mind. Their 
general lexis (as we say in Greek) has no resemblance to the 
lexis of Junius ; and the resemblance in particulars can have far 
less weight than the resemblance of which there is no vestige. 
Francis uniformly writes English. There is Gallicism in Junius. 
Francis is furious, but not malevelent. Francis is never cool, 
and Junius is seldom ardent.” To these excellent observations 
we may add the following remarks of Mr. Butler, on the parallel 
passages from Junius and Francis :—“ If these passages shew 
that Sir Philip was no mean writer, they also prove that he was 
not Junius. To bring the question to a direct issue—Are the 
glow and loftiness discernible in every page of Junius once visible 
in any of these extracts? Where do we find in the writings of 
Sir Philip those thoughts that breathe and words that burn, 
which Junius scatters in every page ?—a single drop of the cobra 
capella which so often falls from Junius ?” In one of the parallel 

assages quoted in the Edinburgh Review, and in which Sir 
hilip’s attack upon Lord Thurlow is compared with Junius’ 
attack upon Lord Mansfield, the inferiority of Sir Philip is so 
great in the estimation of Mr. Butler, and, we believe, of every 
competent critic, “as to render it impossible that he should 
have been the author of Junius’ Letters.” But independent of 
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these views, the similarity of diction or of sentiment, which some 
have found in the writings of Junius and of Francis, wherever it 
may occur, is the similarity of imitation. Every polemical writer, 
whether in politics or in religion, has during the last eighty years 
been, to a greater or a less extent, an imitator of Junius. His 
thoughts, his metaphors, and even his words, have been stolen, 
and like Sir Philip Francis, many of our most noted orators and 
politicians have not scrupled to draw an arrow, poisoned though 
it may have been, from the ample quiver of the great intellectual 
gladiator. 

11. The appointment of Sir Philip Francis to the situation of 
a Judge in India just about the time when Junius ceased to 
write, has been regarded as a strong argument in favour of his 
being Junius. We are willing to give it all the force which it 
would have had if there had been any other grounds for the same 
opinion, for we are convinced that Junius ceased to write in con- 
sequence of an arrangement with the Government. But the ap- 
pointment of Francis requires no such explanation. Had Lord 
Barrington or the Government known or even believed that 
Francis was Junius, dismissal from his place in the War Office 
would have been the smallest portion of his punishment. But 
Francis had served nine years in the War Office, and had dis- 
tinguished himself by his talents and habits of business, and it 
was by no means strange that at the age of thirty-three he should 
have received that appointment. The late Shute Barrington, 
Bishop of Durham, informed Mr. Butler, “that Sir Philip 
Francis owed the continuance of his seat in the War Office to 
the kindness of Lord Barrington, the prelate’s brother, and 
that Sir Philip’s appointment in India was chiefly if not wholly 
owing to his Lordship’s recommendation of him to Lord North.”* 
Had Francis been an enemy of the Government, his appoint- 
ment might have required some such explanation as that which 
has been given of it. He who receives an office from his poli- 
tical opponents, and especially from those whom he has systemati- 
cally abused, must have surrendered something in exchange for 
the generosity of the gift.f 


* Reminiscences, p. 97, note. 

+ The following remarks by Mr. Barker express so fully our views on the ge- 
neral improbability of Sir Philip Francis being Junius, that we cannot withhold 
them from our readers :— 

“ If the author of Junius should prove to be Sir Philip Francis, it will certainly 
stand out as one of the most extraordinary and unaccountable occurrences ever 
known, that he, a mere clerk in the War Office, should have commenced his lite- 
rary career by a series of papers perfect in their style of composition ; and his 
political career by professing those high public principles which belong only to the 
tongues or the pens of men who have been for a series of years running their 
course of usefulness and of fame; and that he should have denounced the conduct 
of the ministry in the severest terms, with the apparent style of an experienced 
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Although we have thus resisted the claims of Sir Philip Francis, 
and given him a lower niche than Junius in the Temple of Fame, 
we cannot concur in any attempt to depreciate his talents, or 
degrade his name. In the “ History of Junius and his Works” 
by Mr. Jaques, the latest work on this exciting controversy, such 
an attempt has been made. Perplexed with the antagonism of 
the “ internal evidence against Sir Philip,” and the fancied “ ex- 
ternal evidence in his favour,” Mr. Butler reduces to zero the pre- 
tensions of the distracted knight, and transfers the honour of 
Junius to Lord George Sackville. Anxious, however, to reconcile 
the two classes of evidence which he considers as neutralizing 
each other, he places both hypotheses at right angles to each 
other, as in the parallelogram of forces, and conducts his reader 
into a third or diagonal hypothesis, in which he expects him 
complacently to rest. He restores, as he expresses it, to each 
hypothesis its individual activity, by supposing that Sir Philip 
was not Junius, but THE AMANUENSIS of Junius—that the real 
Junius was too high to be bought, so that when he made his 
terms with Government he was contented to remain in a proud 
obscurity, but stipulated a boon for his scribe; and was of con- 
sequence enough to insist that the boon should be liberal! ! 
Mr. Jaques accepts of this hypothesis as the solution of the 
long agitated problem, and summarily removes every remaining 
difficulty by the following oracular decision :—“ It may proba- 
bly be objected that no personal intercourse has been traced 
between Lord George and Mr. Francis—the answer to this is, 
that it was essential to the preservation of the secret that they 
should keep aloof, and appear strangers to each other. It is 
evident that Mr. D’Oyley was THE CONNECTING LINK between 
the man of high rank, mature age, and independent fortune, 
having a personal hatred against the King and his Ministers, 
whose hand-writing is found to bear a strong resemblance to 
some of the short private notes written by Junius to Woodfall, 
AND the clever young inferior clerk who was intrusted with the 
‘ slavery of writing’ or copying for the press the longer and more 
elaborate letters.” * 

Had Sir Philip Francis lived to witness his ignominious 





rhetorician, the exact knowledge of an able statesman, the lofty tone of an indepen- 
dent spirit, and a Demosthenic vehemence of diction unparalleled in the history 
of human eloquence. 

* If Sir Philip Francis did, in such cireumstances, write the Letters of Junius, 
then the history of the world itself has exhibited no similar or second instance of 
this sort ; the phenomenon cannot be explained by all the philosophy of the hu- 
man mind, and nothing is too little or too great for human credulity.” —Banker’s 
Five Letters on the Author of Junius, p. 6. 

* Jaque’s History of Junius and his Works, p. 382. 
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fall from Junius to a copying clerk,—from the “ mighty boar 
of the forest” to the most harmless of the quadrupeds,—he would 
not have expressed his indifference, as he did, to the “ silliness 
and malignity of the falsehood.” He might have laughed at 
the insult by a parody upon Johnson’s example of the anti- 
climax :— 
“Sir Philip Francis the great god of war, 
And Clerk assistant to the Earl of Mar.” 

It is unfortunate for great men to have such commentators 
as Mr. Jaques, and unfortunate for truth that a grand question 
of literary criticism should be submitted to a species of logic 
by which anything may be proved. There are many reasons, 
argues the logician, for believing that Sir Philip Francis was 
Junius, and there are more for believing that Lord George 
Sackville was the man ; ergo, Junius was written by their joint 
labours—by the mind of the one and the pen of the other. Why 
not take in a third or a fourth writer into the firm? Colonel 
Barré or Macleane could be made useful by supplying the 
materials for the Letter to a Brigadier-General, Junius’ ear- 
liest production. It is of no importance that Barré, and Mac- 
leane, and Sackville, and Francis, were not known to be 
acquaintances, “ for it is essential that they should keep aloof 
and appear strangers to each other!” It is of still less import- 
ance that Lord George is in that letter taken to task for his cow- 
ardice at Minden, because in one of the Miscellaneous Letters of 
Junius, his prototype candidly confesses “that he loves to be 
stationed in the rear!” 

As the claims of Lord George Sackville have been again so 
pertinaciously pressed upon the attention of the public, it will be 
necessary to examine briefly the grounds upon which they rest. 
Lord George Sackville, the third son of the first Duke of Dorset, 
was born in June 1716, and had reached the age of jifty-three 
when Junius began his Letters. Prior to this epoch he was 
made Lieutenant-General of the Ordnance, Lieutenant-General 
of his Majesty’s Forces, and a member of the Privy Council. 
At the battle of Minden, which was fought on the Ist August 
1759, Lord George commanded the cavalry. During the heat of 
the action, Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick sent his aide-de-camp, 
Colonel Ligonier, to order Lord George to bring up the cavalry. 
This order had scarcely been received when Colonel Fitzroy 
came up with a modified order, that Lord George should march 
with only the British cavalry, and to the left. Lord George re- 
ceived the order with some confusion, and replied,—“ This can- 
not be so; would he have me break the line?” Fitzroy (to use 
Horace Walpole’s words,) young, brave, and impetuous, urged 
the command. Lord George desired that he would not be in a 
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hurry. “I am out of breath with galloping,” said Fitzroy, 
“ which makes me speak quick; but my orders are positive : : 
the French are in disorder; there is a glorious opportunity for 
the English to distinguish themselves.’ “Lord George still hesi- 
tated, saying, “ it was impossible the Prince could mean to break 
the line.” Fitzroy stuck to the Prince’s order. Lord George 
asked which way the cavalry were to march, and who was to he 
their guide? “1,” said Fitzroy, bravely. Lord George, pre- 
tending the different orders puzzled him, desired to be conducted 
to the Prince for explanation ; in the meantime he despatched 
Smith, his favourite, with orders to lead on the British cavalry, 
from which he pleaded no delay could happen. Smith whis- 

ered to Lord George, to convince him of the necessity of obeying. 
Lord George persisted in being carried to the Prince, who, at 
Fitzroy’s report, was much astonished. Even when Lord George 
did march, he twice sent orders to halt to Lord Granby, (second 
in command,) who was posting on with less attention to the 
rules of a march, but with more ardour for engaging. Before 
they arrived the battle was gained.* 

In the beginning of September 1759, Lord Barrington noti- 
fied to Lord George Sackville that his ’ Majesty had no farther 
occasion for his services as Lieutenant-General and Colonel of 
Dragoon Guards. Lord George demanded a court-martial, but 
as the witnesses were engaged on foreign service, it was not 
held till the 7th March 1760, on the return of the English troops 
from Germany. ‘The proceedings closed on the 3d April 1760, 
when the Court pronounced the following sentence :—“ This 
Court is of opinion that Lord George Sackville is GUILTY of 
having disobeyed the orders of Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, 
whom he was by his commission and instructions directed to obey 
as Commander-in-Chief, according to the rules of war. And it 
is the farther opinion of this Court, that the said Lord George 
Sackville is, and he is hereby ADJUDGED, unit to serve his Majesty 
in any military capacity whatever.” His Majesty confirmed the 
sentence, struck Lord George’s name out of the council-book, 
and forbade his appearance at Court. 

We have referred thus fully to this unfortunate event in Lord 
George Sackville’s life, because upon it, and upon it alone, has 
been founded the hypothesis of his being Junius. Regarding 
his dismissal from the army as an act of the witnesses at his 
trial, and his prohibition to attend the Court as a personal act of 
the King, (George II.,) Lord George Sackville is supposed to 
have cherished the deadliest hatred — every individual who 





* Horace Walpole’s Memoirs of the Reign of George I[., vol. iii. p. 194. 2d 
Edition, 1846. 
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had contributed to his degradation, and to have assumed the 
mask of Junius in order to expose them to the world. The 
Marquis of Granby is assailed because he was a witness, and 
the Duke of Grafton because he was the brother of Colonel Fitz- 
roy; and the reason assigned for the attack upon Lord Mans- 
field is, that his Lordship had erroneously assured Lord George, 
previous to his trial, that he could not be convicted ; while Lord 
George’s hatred and abuse of the Scotch is ascribed to the fact 
that there were ten Scotch officers on the court-martial that con- 
demned him! Such are the motives which are supposed to have 
impelled an English nobleman to assail the Sovereign, the Go- 
vernment, and the Judges of his country, and thus, under the 
pretence of being a patriot, to hazard his property, his liberty, 
and even his life, in the gratification of a personal animosity. 
But admitting that any honourable mind could surrender itself 
to so ignoble a course, let us see how it was pursued by the mor- 
tified and dishonoured soldier. That the volcano of his fury 
should have broken forth under the sting of his degradation 
might have been expected; that it would have scattered its 
ashes indiscriminately around till its fires were spent and its 
missiles exhausted, might be readily admitted; but that it 
should smoulder for nearly ten years, and then eject a Junius 
from its crater, is too ridiculous to be believed. And how did 
this avenging Junius launch his first thunderbolt against the 
supposed enemies of Lord George Sackville? In January 1768, 
he addresses to Lord Chatham a letter, (Private and Secret, to 
be opened by Lord Chatham only,) giving him information re- 
specting the insincerity and ingratitude of his associates in the 
Cabinet—a letter that could neither gratify malignity nor satiate 
revenge. The same Junius, charged with such pany impulses, 
remains quiet for more than a year; and on the 21st January 
1769, he commences his genuine letters with an argumenta- 
tive examination of the financial and military condition of the 
country. 

But it is stated that Lord George did, previous to the ap- 
pearance of Junius, wreak his vengeance against his enemies 
in writings both with his name and anonymously; and we 
may therefore suppose that he had thus exacted a suffi- 
cient penalty from his enemies, without making a more severe 
demand upon them in the person of Junius. On the acces- 
sion of George III., in 1760, Lord George appeared at Court 
with the sanction of the Earl of Bute; and though a party pre- 
vented a repetition of this informality, yet so little ground had he 
for hostility against the King, that he was made a member of 
the Privy Council in 1765, and in the same year appointed one 
of the Vice-treasurers of Ireland. It is true that, for reasons 
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not known, he resigned this office in the following year, when 
the Duke of Grafton came into power; but this was a mere loss 
of place, and not an injury sufficient to justify the assaults of 
Junius against the Government, and against a King who, instead 
of having injured him, had, under peculiar circumstances, placed 
him among the number of his Privy Councillors. 

Let us now consider the position and conduct of Lord George 
Sackville during the time of Junius. Lord George, like several 
of the leading politicians of the day, held many of the opinions 
of Junius; but it is impossible, for one moment, to believe that 
he could have written the violent attacks upon George IIL., 
and upon Lord Mansfield, against whom he had no ground of 
offence. In supporting Sergeant Glynn’s motion for a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the administration of Criminal Justice, 
which was made in the House of Commons on the 6th December 
1770, Lord George made the following observations, in which 
he clearly alludes to Junius, and to the famous letter addressed 
to Lord Mansfield, and published only three weeks before :— 

* All the records of our Courtsof Law,” says Lord George, “and all the 
monuments of our lawyers, are ransacked, in order to find sufficiently 
odious names by which he may be christened. The libellous and viru- 
lent spirit of the times has overleaped all the barriers of law, order, and 
decorum. The Judges are no longer revered, and the laws have lost all 
their salutary terrors. Juries will not convict petty delinquents, when 
they suspect grand criminals go unpunished. Hence libels and lam- 
poons, audacious beyond the example of all other times ; libels, in com- 
parison of which the “ North Briton,” once deemed the ne plus ultra of 
sedition, is perfect innocence and simplicity. The sacred number forty- 
five, formerly the idol of the multitude, is eclipsed by the superior 
venom of every day’s defamation. All its magical and _talismaniec 
powers are lost and absorbed in the general deluge of scandal which 
pours from the press. When matters are thus circumstanced ; when 
the Judges in general, and Lord Mansfield in particular, are there 
hung out to public scorn and detestation, now that libellers receive 
no countenance from men high in power, and in the public esteem ; 
what will be the consequence when it is publicly known, that they 
have been arraigned, and that their friends quashed the inquiry which 
it was proposed to make upon their conduct? * * * I cannot 
help thinking that it is the wish of Lord Mansfield himself to have his 
conduct examined, nay, I collect as much from the language of a gen- 
tleman who may be supposed to know his sentiments. What founda- 
tion, then, is there for obstructing the inquiry? None at all. It is a 
pleasure to me to see my noble friend discovering such symptoms of 
conscious innocence. His ideas perfectly coincide with my own. I 
would never oppose the minutest scrutiny into my behaviour. How- 
ever much condemned by the envy or malice of enemies, I would at 
least show that I stood acquitted in my own mind, and guis fugit judi- 
cium ipso teste, reus est.” 
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That these observations were not part of a vein of satire and 
invective, as Mr. Coventry calls it, running throughout the whole 
speech under the mask of friendship for Lord Mansfield, must 
be obvious to every reader ; and in proof of this we have only to 
refer to Lord Sackville’s dying declaration to Lord Mansfield 
which he made at Tunbridge Wells, in the presence of Mr. Cum- 
berland. Lord Sackville sent Cumberland for Lord Mansfield, 
who immediately obeyed the summons of his friend. Having just 
dismounted from his horse, and had time to recover his breath, 
Lord Sackville addressed his visitor in the following words :— 
“ But, my good Lord, though I ought not to have imposed upon 
you the painful ceremony of paying a last visit to a dying man, 
yet so great was my anxiety to return you my unfeigned thanks for 
all your goodness to me, all the kind protection you have shown me 
during my unprosperous life, that I could not know you were so 
near me, and not write to assure you of the invariable respect I 
have entertained for your character, and now in the most serious 
manner to solicit your forgiveness if I have appeared in your eyes, 
at any moment of my life, unjust to your great merits, or forgetful 
of your many favours.” * Lord Mansfield made a reply perfectly 
becoming, says Cumberland, and highly satisfactory. 

Having exhibited in his speech of the 28th March 1776, much 
knowledge of American affi airs, Lord George Sackville was pub- 
licly thanked for his observations, which Lord North went so far 
as to characterize “ as worthy of so great a mind.” He now 
voted with the Government against his friends in the opposition ; 
and so high was the value which was put upon his support, 
that Lord North resolved to remove Lord Dartmouth, and his 
Majesty appointed Lord George Sackville Secretary of State for 
the American Colonies on the 7th September 1775 !—Junius— 
a deserter of the opposition,—a Secretary of State,—the friend of 
the Sovereign whom he had maligned,—asking and receiving 
favours from the Crow n, and inexorable to the calls of humanity 
and justice, by supporting the king in his determination to prose- 
cute the American war to the uttermost! This is incredible. Lord 
George occupied this unfortunate position till the year 1782. 
The surrender of the British troops at York Town led to the ter- 
mination of the Afnerican war, and when the peace was con- 
cluded Lord George resigned his office, and in 1782 was created 
a British peer, with the title of Viscount Sackville—“ one of the 
few peerages, says Wraxall, which, in the course of halfa century, 
George IIL. has been allowed to confer wholly independent of 








*« When I record this speech,’ says Cumberland, “I give it to the reader as 


correct : I do not trust to memory at this distance : I transcribe it.”—Cumber- 


land’s Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 250. 
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ministerial intervention, or recommendation from the impulse 
of his own inclination.”* Lord Sackville did not long survive 
this honour. His enemies in the House of Lords denounced 
this act of the Sovereign as derogatory to the House; and some 
of them even pronounced it to be “an insult to their Lordships 
to see a person created a peer whose disgrace was entered in the 
orderly books of every British regiment.” Lord Shelburne (the 
friend of Junius) declared that he had suffered many professional 
injuries from the person (Lord Sackville) who was the subject of 
debate, and that smarting with a sense of those injuries at the time, 
a sort of enmity had taken place between him and the person in 
question! The attempt, twice made, to obtain a decision of the 
Peers against his promotion completely failed, and Lord Sack- 
ville spent the rest of his days in calm resignation to the perse- 
cution which he had suffered, kind to all around him, and regu- 
larly and respectfully attentive to his religious duties. He died 
on the 26th August 1785, in the 69th year of his age. 

Such was the Junius of Mr. Coventry, Mr. Butler, and Mr. 
Jaques. Such was Lord Sackville—a great and good man if 
not Junius; if Junius—a traitor to his king and his country, a 
hypocrite in his life, and a liar at his dying hour. The laurels 
of Junius, green and unfading when enwreathing his own hal- 
lowed shade, wither and decay by transplantation. The moral 
life that bears them perishes beneath their pressure, and the intel- 
lectual glory of which they are the badge grows dim without the 
lustre of an honest name. 

After these details we need not say much more about the 
claims of Lord George Sackville. His Lordship himself stated 
to a friend that “ he should be proud to be capable of writing as 
Junius had done, but that there were many passages in his let- 
ters which he should be very sorry to have written ;” and not 
many duys before his death he said to Mr. Cumberland, “ by way 
of jest,” that he was among the suspected authors of Junius. 
Mr. Cumberland adds, “I did not want him to disavow it, for 
there could be no occasion to disprove an absolute impossibility ;” 
and, he might have added, that there was less occasion for its 
disavowal after his farewell address to Lord Mansfield. To these 
observations we shall only add, that those who give credit to the 
statement of the Marquis of Lansdowne to Sir Richard Phillips, 
or who believe that Junius wrote the letter to a Brigadier-Gene- 
ral, or the famous miscellaneous letter dated 22d October 1767, 
in which the cowardice of Lord George Sackville is mentioned, 





* The King and Lord Mansfield knew who Junius was. This fact we state on 
the very highest authority, 
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will acquit this nobleman of any share in the productions of 
Junius. 


We come now to call the attention of our readers to the claims 
of a new candidate for the honours of J unius—Colonel Lauchlin, 
or Laughlin Macleane. This gentleman, like many of the other 
competitors, was supposed by several of his private friends to be 
Junius, but his pretensions were never brought before the public. 
‘His name was first mentioned by Almon in the introduction to 
his edition of Junius, but it has never appeared in any of the 
lists of the “ false Juniuses” which are to be found in every work 
on the subject. Upwards of thirty years ago, when Sir David 
Brewster was looking over the papers of the late James Mac- 
pherson, Esq., M.P., he found several letters addressed to him with 
the signature of L. Macleane, and bearing the dates of 1776-7, 
a few years after Junius ceased to write. Mr. Macpherson and 
Colonel Macleane were agents for the Nabob of Arcot, and 
Colonel Macleane was the friend and confidential agent of War- 
ren Hastings. These letters related to the affairs of India; and 
though many of them were hurried notes, bearing only Macleane’s 
initials, yet they were vigorously and elegantly written, and con- 
tained passages such as might have been expected from Junius. 
One of these began with the following sentence :—“ I shall follow 
your advice, my dear sir, implicitly. The feelings of the man are 
not fine, but he must be chafed into sensation.” This and other 
similar passages were shown to Mr. Macpherson of Belleville, 
who recollected that the name of Macleane was mentioned in 
Galt’s Life of West in connexion with that of Junius. A copy 
of the book was immediately sent for, when to the great surprise 
of the parties the following passage was discovered :— 


« An incident,” says Mr. Galt, “of a curious nature has brought 
him (Mr. West) to be a party, in some degree, in the singular 
question respecting the mysterious author of the celebrated letters of 
Junius. On the morning that the first of these famous invectives 
appeared, his friend, Governor Hamilton, happened to call; and en- 
quiring thenews, Mr. West informed him of that bold and daring epistle. 
Ringing for his servant at the same time, he desired the newspaper 
to be brought in. Hamilton read it over with great attention ; and 
when he had done, laid it on his knees in a manner that particularly 
attracted the notice of the painter who was standing at his easel. 
This letter,” said Hamilton, in a tone of vehement feeling, ‘ is by that 
d——d scoundrel Macleane. What Macleane ?” inquired Mr. West. 
“The surgeon of Otway’s regiment; the fellow who attacked me so 
violently in the Philadelphia newspapers, on account of the part I 
felt it my duty to take against one of the officers. This letter is by 
him. I know these very words. I may well remember them; and 
he read over several phrases and sentiments which Macleane employed 
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against him.* Mr, West then informed the Governor that Macleane 
was in the country, and that he was personally acquainted with him. 
He came over,” said Mr. West, “ with Colonel Barré, by whom he 
was introduced to Lord Shelburne (afterwards Marquis of Lans- 
downe,) and is at present private secretary to his lordship.” 


This remarkable anecdote, taken in connexion with the ca- 
sual discovery of Macleane’s letters, induced Sir David Brewster 
to enter upon an inquiry foreign to his own studies, but not 
without an interest to those who like himself were admirers of 
the writings of Junius. In this inquiry he has been engaged 
for nearly thirty years; and though he does not pretend to have 
identified Macleane with Junius, he believes that in favour of no 
other candidate can such an amount of evidence be produced. 

Lauchlin Macleane was born in the county of Antrim in 1727 
or 1728. His father, John Macleane, was a nonjuring clergy- 
man, nearly connected with the Macleanes of Coll, and was driven 
from Scotland in consequence of his attachment to the exiled fa- 
mily, and of his refusal, along with many others, to pray for King 
George the First and the Royal family. This must have taken 
~ previous to 1726, for he married after he arrived in Ire- 
and, and took up his residence in the north of Ireland, near Bel- 
fast. He was a man robust in stature and independent in his prin- 
ciples, and he had occasion to exhibit both these qualities during 
his residence in Scotland.{ When he was one ; coming out 
of church, a quarrel arose between him and some officers of the 
army, who had no doubt been chiding him for his disloyalty. 
After some altercation, they told him that nothing but his coat 
prevented them from giving him a good beating. Macleane imme- 
diately threw off his coat, exclaiming, “ Lie you there, Divinity, 
and Macleane will do for himself,” and gave the officers a sound 
drubbing. After the Rebellion in 1715, “the criminal re- 
cords of Scotland were for some years engrossed with prosecu- 
tions against Episcopalian clergymen,” who refused to pray for 
the King; and in a prosecution of one of these clergymen in 
Edinburgh, so late as the year 1755, it was stated by the Judge 
on the bench, “ that non-juring Episcopalian clergymen of the 





* All the Colleges and Repositories of newspapers in America have been rane 
sacked in vain for the paper containing this attack upon Governor Hamilton. 

+ Prior, in his Life of Goldsmith, makes the following reference to this event : 
— In 1761, while Macleane was surgeon to Otway’s regiment, quartered in Phila- 
delphia, a quarrel took place with the Governor, against whom Macleane, who was 
a man of superior talents, wrote a paper distinguished by ability and severity, 
which drew general attention. Colonel Barré, subsequently so well known in poli- 
tical life, then serving there with his regiment, and who was probably involved 
in the quarrel, is said to have formed a regard for him in consequence of the part 
he took.” —Vol. ii. p. 150. 

BA anecdote was communicated to us by the late Alexander Macleane, Esq., 
or Col. 
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risoner’s activity were dangerous to the present happy esta- 
lishment !” 

Thus driven from the house of his father, and forced to seek an 
asylum in a sister-land, an ardent mind like that of John Macleane 
must have cherished strong feelings of dislike and even hatred 
against the dominant party by whom he was persecuted ; and in 
the legacy of revenge which he doubtless bequeathed to his son, 
we see the origin, if he were Junius, of that unconquerable 
hatred of Scotland and the Scotch which rankled in his breast. 
In no other candidate for the mask of Junius can we find 
such powerful reasons for his bitter and never-ending anathemas 
against our country. Mr. Macleane does not seem to have remain- 
ed in the Church, for we find him characterized as a gentleman 
of small fortune. Lauchlin, his second son, was sent, in 1745 or 
1746, from a school near Belfast to Trinity College, Dublin,* 
where he became acquainted with Burke and Goldsmith. He 
afterwards went to Edinburgh to study Medicine; and on the 
4th January 1756,f he was introduced by Goldsmith to the 
Medical Society, of which he became a member. Goldsmith 
having become surety for the debts of a fellow-student which he 
was unable to pay, was about to be thrown into prison, when the 
liberality of Macleane and of another fellow-student, Mr. Sleigh, 
relieved him from this distressing embarrassment. After com- 
pleting his medical course, he obtained the degree of M.D. on 
the 6th August 1755; and some time after this he entered 
the army as surgeon to Otway’s regiment. (the 35th.) 

We have not been able to learn if Macleane was in any of the ex- 
‘ipasog toNorth America, which were fitted out in 1757 or 1758, 

ut we know that he accompanied the celebrated expedition in 
1759, when Wolfe fell on the heights of Abraham, and the com- 
mand of the British troops devolved upon Brigadier-General Town- 
shend. Major Barré and his countryman Macleane shared in the 
dangers and honours of that eventful day, and had their illustri- 
ous commander survived the battle, Barré would have been the 
bearer of the despatches, and would have received promotion. 
Barré had, by his conduct at the siege of Louisburg, gained the 
approbation of General Sir Jeffery Amherst ; and upon the sur- 
render of Montreal, on the 8th September 1760, he was made the 
bearer of the despatches to Government. 





* The following is the entry in the College Register :—*“ 1745 (1746), Mazt 29°. 
Lauchlin MacLeane Pens, :—Filius Johanni Generosi—Annum agens 18—Natus in 
Comitatu Antrim.__Educatus sub Ferula, Mro, Dennison.—Tutor, Mr. Read,” 

+ It is a curious fact, that Macleane and Barré and Goldsmith were all residing 
in Scotland at the same time. 

t His Thesis, entitled Dissertatio Medica Inauguralis de Erysipelate, was dedi- 
cated to the Duke of Hamilton. 
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Brigadier-General Townshend was unpopular in the army, ° 


and particularly obnoxious to Barré and Macleane, and the other 
friends of Wolfe. According to Horace Walpole, “ he, and his 
friends for him, attempted to ravish the honours of the con- 
quest from Wolfe. Townshend’s first letter said nothing in 
praise of him. In one to the Speaker of the House, he went 
so far as to assume the glory of the last efforts, * * *; and 
in other more private despatches, he was still more explicit.” * 
Irritated by this selfish and ungenerous conduct, the friends 
of Wolfe, and who could they be but Barré or Macleane, drew 
up and published, in 1760, the celebrated Letter to a Briga- 
dier-General, already mentioned, which so clearly resembles in 
its temper, and style, and sentiments, the Letters of Junius. 
If Junius, therefore, wrote this letter, all the arguments of 
Mr. Britton in favour of Barré’s being the author of it, and 
therefore Junius, are equally applicable to Macleane; and if 
we have proved that Harré could not be Junius, it follows 
that, under these assumptions, Macleane is entitled to that dis- 
tinction. This conclusion we may fairly corroborate by a refer- 
ence to one of the miscellaneous letters, signed A Faithful 
Monitor, and ascribed to Junius, although there is no sufficient 
evidence that he wrote it. But as it is possible, and to a certain 
degree probable, that it may prove genuine, we are entitled to 
add this indeterminate quantity to our argument. “Iam not a 
stranger to this par nobile fratrum. (Lord Townshend, and his 
brother Charles, then Chancellor of the Exchequer.) J have 
served under the one, and have been forty times promised to be 
served by the other.”t Now, who but Barré or Macleane are 

likely to have written this sentence? They both served under 

Lord Townshend ; and though it is not probable that Barré 

could have been promised any situation under the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, it is very likely that Macleane might have re- 
ceived such a promise. 

Early in 1761 General Monckton was appointed governor of 
New York, and in December of the same year he left that city 
with a strong force for the reduction of Martinique. Otway’s 
regiment was part of the eleven battalions which went from New 
York for this purpose, and Macleane accompanied the General 





* Horace Walpole’s Memoirs of the Reign of George I1., vol. iii. p. 222, 2d edit. 
846. 





+ Mr. Jaques, in the early part of his volume, interprets this passage as declar- 
ing, that Charles Townshend had forty times promised to serve under the Fuith- 
Jul Monitor, or Junius, without availing himself of this perversion of very 
plain words ; but he afterwards makes use of it as an argument in favour of Lord 
George Sackville, under whom he thinks Charles Townshend might have promised 
to serve ! The passage has no application in favour of Sir Philip Francis.—See 
Jaques’ Hist. of Junius, pp. 136 and 370. 
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as his private secretary. The English fleet, rendezvoused at 
Barbadoes, came before Martinique on the 7th January 1762, 
and obtained possession of it on the 4th February. After the 
reduction of the French West India islands, and the peace 
of 1762 which followed it, the regiments to which Barré and 
Macleane belonged were disbanded. We have not been able to 
obtain much information about Macleane after the taking of 
Martinique. He seems to have settled in Philadelphia as a phy- 
sician, and to have remained there for some years. A gentle- 
man in Philadelphia mentions “ Dr. Laughlin Macleane and 
his lady as acquaintances of his grandfather, and visitors at his 
house sometime between 1761 and 1766.”* Mr. Prior informs us, 
that when in Philadelphia Macleane acquired great medical re- 
utation, followed by its common attendant, envy, from the less 
ortunate of his brethren, and he gives us the following anec- 
dote of him, which Almon quotes as an example of what he 
terms “ true magnanimity.” “ A rival practitioner, extremely 
jealous of his successor, who had adopted every means, not ex- 
cepting the most unfair, of injuring his credit, was at length 
afilicted by the dangerous illness of an only son; a consultation 
became necessary ; and as possessing the first character for pro- 
fessional skill, Mr. Macleane was solicited to attend. His zeal 
proved unremitting; he sat up with the patient many nights, 
and chiefly by his sagacity and indefatigable efforts, succeeded 
beyond expectation in restoring the young man to health; re- 
fusing all consideration for his labours, and saying to his friends, 
—‘ now am I amply revenged.’” 

It appears to have been in 1761, before he accompanied 
General Monckton to Martinique, that he published the attack 
upon Governor Hamilton, to which we have already referred, 
and in which he employed the very same words, phrases, and 
sentiments, which six or seven years afterwards were used by 
Junius. It is not easy to forget the very terms of asperity and 
invective by which we may have been assailed, and as Governor 
Hamilton declares that “ he might well remember them,” we 
cannot refuse to give great weight to his testimony that Macleane 
was Junius, 





* The latter (Mrs. Macleane) rarely missed a day, when the weather was 
favourable, of calling upon her countrywoman, my grandmother ; and I well re- 
member she was always attended by a small white dog enormously fat, in which 
quality he even exceeded his mistress, who yielded to few of her species and sex 
in the possession of an enviable embonpuint. The doctor was considered to 
have great skill in his profession, as well as to be a man of wit and general infor- 
mation, but I have never known a person who had a more distressing impediment 
in his speech.” —Memoirs of a Life chiefly passed in Pennsylvania. Harrisburg, 
1811, Chap. ii. 
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Mr. West states, and we have elsewhere met with a similar 
statement, that Macleane came over to England in the same 
ship with Colonel Barré, who had formed such a high opinion 
of his talents and acquirements, that he introduced him to Lord 
Shelburne, who appointed him his private secretary. In 1766, 
Macleane met Barry, the painter,* at Paris, and had an oppor- 
tunity of being useful to him on his way to Italy; and Burke, in 
one of his letters to Barry, written in the beginning of 1767, in- 
forms him “ that Macleane is Under Secretary in Lord Shel- 
burne’s office, and that there is no doubt but he will be, as he 
deserves, well patronized there.” 

Having been Lord Shelburne’s private secretary, and after- 
wards his Under Secretary for the Southern Department, Mac- 
leane had now embarked on a political career which must have 
led to wealth and honours; but in consequence of the Duke of 
Gratton’s intrigues in the Cabinet, all his prospects were blasted. 
So early as July 1768, “ the Bedfords” had begun to persecute 
Lord Shelburne. The King preferring Mr. Lynch, refused to 
confirm his nomination of Lord Tankerville to be Resident 
Minister at Turin, and Lord Shelburne was so indignant at his 
refusal, that he would have resigned, had not the Chancellor, 
Lord Camden, “ persuaded him to the contrary.” In August 
“ the removal of Lord Shelburne was proposed in the closet and 
objected to ;” but his enemies seem to have prevailed, for in Sep- 
tember Mr. Lynch was appointed Envoy Extraordinary to the 
King of Sardinia. Lord Chatham had resolved, under these 
circumstances, to resign, and in mentioning his resolution to the 
Duke of Grafton on the 12th October, he added, “ that he 
could not enough lament the removing of Sir Jeffery Amherst, 
(from the government of Virginia,) and that of Lord Shelburne.” 
Lady Chatham had told the Duke of Grafton “ that Lord 
Shelburne’s removal would never have Lord Chatham’s consent 
or approval, as thinking it quite contrary to the King’s service. 
He a a great regard and friendship for him, and thinks his 
abilities make him necessary in the office he is in, to the carrying 
on of his Majesty’s business. My Lord would think either (viz., 
that of Sir Jeffery Amherst also) most unhappy and very un- 
fortunate for his Majesty’s service.” The Duke of Grafton, 
however, was determined that Lord Shelburne should resign, 
and accordingly Lord Chatham and Lord Shelburne retired 
from the Ministry on the 21st October 1768. Macleane of 
course followed the fate of his chief, and doubtless felt keenly 
his dismissal from the honours and emoluments of office. In 





* Prior’s Life of Burke, vol. i. p. 208. 
+ Chatham’s Correspondence, vol, iv. p. 337, note. 
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less than three months Junius launched his first formidable 
philippic against the Ministry.* Can it be doubted that this 
attack emanated from Lord Shelburne’s party? Lord Shel- 
burne, Barré, and Macleane, were the principal persons ag- 
grieved by the change in the Ministry, and it is among them 
alone that Junius can be found. The wl ole of Mr. Britton’s 
facts and reasonings confirm this opinion, and we are left only 
to choose between Barré and Macleane. 

In these proceedings the King had taken an active part, and 
so early as May 1767, his Majesty speaks of Lord Shelburne’s 
party as “ a hydra-faction,” and Lord Shelburne himself as “a 
secret enemy.”t The conduct of the King therefore could not but 
irritate the friends of Lord Chatham and Lord Shelburne, and 
it was doubtless to the strong feeling which it engendered that 
we owe the celebrated address to the King, which forms so con- 
spicuous a feature in the history of Junius. From 1768 to 
1771, during the greater part of the time the Letters of Junius 
were publishing, Macleane sat in Parliament for the borough of 
Arundel, but owing to an impediment in his speech, he was not 
distinguished as a speaker, and his great talents were therefore to 
a considerable extent concealed from the public. He was the friend 
of Lord Shelburne and Barré, and from the former he could 
easily obtain all that knowledge of what was going on at Court 
which Junius possessed in so remarkable a degree. That Mac- 
leane had this knowledge was believed by his contemporaries, 
for when Major Campbell wished to shew how Hugh Boyd, 
whom he believed to be Junius, got the necessary information, 
he stated that he got it through his friend Macleane, who then 
moved in the first circles. But we have now much clearer 
evidence of the means which were employed to obtain this infor- 
mation. Jeremy Bentham informs us that Lord Shelburne told 
him that he knew “ all that passed” at Court, through the two 
Ladies Waldegrave, the daughters of the Duchess of Gloucester, 
who lived at Court as “ Ladies of Honour, or some such thing,” 
and that “ they used to write to the Miss V "sy who were 
inmates of Lord Shelburne’s family, and report what passed at 
Court.” Bentham himself experienced the effect of the influ- 
ence of Lord Shelburne. He had written in the Public Adver- 
tiser for 1789, some letters signed Anti-Macchiavel. On the day, 
or the day after the publication of one of these letters, he called 
at Lansdowne House, where the following incident occurred :— 








* Dated January 21, 1769. 
+ The King’s Letter to the Earl of Chatham, May 30, 1767, published_in 
Chatham’s Correspondence, vel. iii. p. 206. 
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*¢ You are found out,’ cried Lord Lansdowne, laying hold of 
me, ‘ Lady L. it was that detected you,’ and he told me by what 
mark. He was in a perfect ecstasy. Never shall I forget the rapi- 
dity with which we vibrated arm in arm talking over the matter, in 
the great dining-room. A day or two after there came out in the same 
paper an answer, under the signature of ‘ A Partisan.’ ‘So,’ says he, 
* here’s an antagonist you have got! Do you know who heis?’ Not 
I, indeed.” ‘ Well, I will tell you, it is tue Kine. That he had 
means of knowing this was no secret tome. For a considerable length of 
time, a regular journal of what passed at the Queen's House had been re- 
ceived by him; he had mentioned to me the persons from whom tt came. 
The answer was, of course, a trumpery one. The communication pro- 
duced on me the sort of effect that could not but have been intended. 
Junius had set the writings of the day to the tune of asperity. I 
Sell upon THE BEST OF KinGs with redoubled vehemence.’’’* 


Not satisfied with these means of information, Lord Shelburne 
had still more active agents. Bentham tells us that Captain Blank- 
ett and Mr. Jekyll were necessary instruments to Lord Shelburne, 
and that it was their business to watch in the quarters of the ene- 
my. His Lordship,” continues Bentham, “ did not care much 
about Hastings ; but knowing the part the King took, and having 
all the King’s conversations repeated to him, he professed to take 
Hastings’ part.” And when the conversation turned upon Lord 
Mansfield, Bentham learned “ that he was the object of undis- 
guised antipathy to Lord Shelburne and Lord Camden,” the two 
great friends of Junius. When we combine these remarkable 
disclosures, only recently brought before the public eye, with the 
cardinal facts mentioned by the Marquis of Lansdowne, almost 
at his dying hour, that he knew Junius,—that he knew all 
about the writing and production of his Letters,—that he had not 
yet been named,—and that there was no longer any reason for 
concealing his name, we can scarcely refuse our assent to the 
opinion, that either Barré or Macleane was Junius. We have 
already seen that Macleane was the friend, the countryman, and 
the fellow collegian of Burke; and that “ it is an undoubted fact,” 
according to Prior, “ that Burke himself indirectly acknow- 
ledged to Sir Joshua Reynolds that he knew the writer of Junius.” 
We know also that Mrs. Burke, Sir Joshua, and Mr. Ma- 
lone, all believed that Burke polished the compositions of Junius 
for the public eye; and if we put any faith in these statements, 
it will be difficult to find any other friend than Macleane for 
whom Burke could have performed this act of kindness. It 
is demonstrable from Junius’ answer to Junia, written by Caleb 
Whiteford, that he had coadjutors by whom he was often un- 








* Dr. Bowring’s Life of Jeremy Bentham, p. 112 : see also p. 116. 
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willingly influenced, and it is therefore the less improbable that 
these coadjutors may have occasionally given him some assistance. 

The connexion of Wilkes with Junius is well known. They 
were at one time apparently friends, and at another enemies. 
In taking Wilkes’ part against the King and the Ministry, Ju- 
nius says, “ I know that man much better than any of you ;* that 
Nature intended him for a good-humoured fool, but that a sys- 
tematical education, with long practice, had made him a consum- 
mate hypoerite.”f And yet in a month or two we find him 
writing letters to Wilkes as a political friend, and assisting and 
advising him in his proceedings. Now this was precisely the re- 
lative situation of Macleane and Wilkes. Macleane had not only 
been his political coadjutor, but had lent him money. Wilkes, 
however, seems to have taken offence at his conduct, and to have 
been a party to an attack upon Macleane in the Public Adver- 
tiser, in January 1771. Having obtained what he thought evi- 
dence that Wilkes was the author of this attack, Macleane sent 
him a challenge through Major Macleane on the 29th January. 
Wilkes refused to accept it,—denied that he was the author of the 
offensive letter, and thus compelled Macleane to publish the cor- 
respondence in the Public Advertiser.{ It is a curious fact, and 
one of some value in the Junius controversy, that in this attack of 
Wilkes upon Macleane, Wilkes himself“ is injuriously treated,” a 
circumstance which Wilkes pleads as a proof that he did not write 
the letter. To this Macleane replies that “there is not a syllable of 
what Mr. Wilkes calls ‘injurious to him’ which does not point to 
the source from which the letter sprang. His favourite foibles 
alone are touched upon, and with a very gentle hand. But is it 
not the stale trick of all assassins when they stab in the dark to 
give themselves a slight wound that they may escape suspicion ?” § 

About this time a remarkable change seems to have taken 
place in the views and position of Junius, and an analogous 
change took place in the views and position of Macleane. Lady 
Shelburne died on the 5th January 1771, and soon afterwards 
Lord Shelburne left England for the Continent. If Macleane 
had hitherto been private secretary to his Lordship, he must now 





* After Wilkes had been in exile, “ he appeared,” says Prior, “ accompanied 
from Paris by Mr. Laughlin Macleane, an old acquaintance of Mr. Burke, privately 
in London, early in May 1766, and was determined, as he said, either to make his 
fortune from the fear of the Government, or to annoy it.” —Life of Burke, vol. i. p. 152. 

+ Letter LII., 24th July, 1771. 

} After Junius’ friendly correspondence with Wilkes from August to November 
1771, two of his letters relating to the Bill of Rights Society were misrepresented 
to the public. He suspected Wilkes to have done this, and desired Woodfall to 
tell him “ that he will not submit to be any longer aspersed,” and adds, “ between 
ourselves let me recommend it to you to be much upon your guard with Patriots.” 

§ The writer of this article owes the knowledge of these curious letters to the 
kindness‘of N. W. Simons, Esq., of the British Museum. 
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have been thrown out of employment, but whether this was the 
case or not he seems at this time to have shown a disposition to 
favour the Ministry. He is said to have written hee: 8 in 1771 
a pamphlet in “ Defence of the Ministry on the subject of the 
Falkland Islands,”* and thus to have gained the patronage of 
Lord North. On the 8th May 1771, he resigned his seat for 
Arundel by accepting the Chiltern Hundreds. In the same 
month Lord North appointed him superintendent of Lazarettos, 
with a salary of £1000 per annum, and two pounds per day of 
travelling expenses. In January 1772 he received the appoint- 
ment of Collector of Philadelphia, and, what is curious, his absence 
from England agrees with the interval in the correspondence be- 
tween Junius and Woodfall—an interval which continued from 
May 10, 1772, to January 19, 1773. Macleane, too, returned 
in 1773, to receive a new and lucrative appointment from the 
Government ; and Junius reappeared from his occultation of eight 
months, not to expostulate with the Ministry, or fulfil his patriotic 
pledge to the English nation, but to disappear like a meteor from 
the political horizon, and be seen and heard of no more! Even 
after Macleane received his appointment to the Collectorship 
Junius wrote no more under his real signature, and in his private 
note, dated January 19, 1777, he took a final leave of Wood- 
fall in the following expressive strains :— 


“T have seen the signals thrown out for your old friend and corre- 
spondent. Be assured that I have good reason for not complying with 
them. In the present state of things, if I were to write again, I 
must be as silly as any of the horned cattle that run mad through the 
city, or as any of your wise aldermen. I meant the cause and the pub- 
lic. Both are given up. I feel for the honour of this country when 
I see that there are not ten men in it who will unite and stand 


together upon any one question. But it is all alike, vile and con- 
temptible.” 


In the month of April 1773, Macleane was appointed Com- 
missary-General of Musters, and Auditor-General of Military Ac- 
counts, with the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel in India, an appoint- 
ment worth about £5000 a-year,f and one which “ was thought 
to be the reward of some greater service than the defence of the 
Ministry on the affair of the Falkland Islands.” He went out to 
India in the same ship with Sir Philip Francis,—discharged 





__* There is not a copy of this pamphlet in the British Museum, nor any other 
library, public or private, where we have made inquiry after it, and our inquiries 
have been very extensive. , 


+ In a letter now before us, to Mr. Macpherson from Colonel Dow, who penal: 


ed Colonel Macleane in these offices, he states, that the new Members of Council 
had proposed to restrict Macleane from continuing to draw 25 per cent. on certain 
military stores with which he supplied the army, which Colonel Dow calculates as 


worth 50,000 rupees per annum. Macleane’s annual income, therefore, must have 
greatly exceeded £5000. 
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with consummate talent and success the important duties which 
were entrusted to him by the Company; and resigned his office 
early in 1775. Before he left India, he received from Mr. Has- 
tings, the Governor-General, authority to act as his confidential 
and political agent ; and, having stopped at Madras, he was en- 
trusted with a similar agency by the Nabob of Arcot. After 
his arrival in England in the winter of 1775, he and Mr. Macpher- 
son devoted their time to the affairs of the Nabob of Arcot and 
Mr. Hastings, and discharged these duties with an energy and 
zeal which were deeply appreciated by their employers. Mr. 
Gleig, the biographer of Hastings, expresses his satisfaction that 
it has “ fallen to his lot to bear testimony to the noble exer- 
tions and disinterested friendship of Lieutenant-Colonel Mac- 
leane ;” and in the same work our readers will find explained, 
“the true nature of that series of transactions which led first 
to the tender by Colonel Macleane of Mr. Hastings’ resigna- 
tion, and subsequently to the refusal of Mr. Hastings to ac- 
knowledge the authority under which such tender was made, 
They will find also in the admirable letters of Macleane, which Mr. 
Gleig has given in full, a satisfactory explanation of his conduct, 
and ample evidence that he had all the knowledge and talents 
which were necessary for the compositions of Junius. 

The interests of his friends rendered it necessary that Macleane 
should again visit India, and return with the greatest despatch to 
England. He accordingly set out in July 1777, and proceeding 
through France to Marseilles, he embarked in a ship for Alexan- 
dria, and crossing the Desert to Suez, then no easy matter, he 
embarked on board the Sea-horse, Captain Parker, for Madras, 
where he arrived in about two months and ten days. After re- 
maining only a few days at Madras to transact business with 
the Nabob of Arcot, he embarked in a packet for the Cape of 
Good Hope, to which he had a speedy passage. Before he left 
the Cape, he wrote a letter to a friend in India, saying that he 
was about to embark for England, “ in a crazy vessel, commanded 
by a crazy captain.” ‘This vessel was the “Swallow” packet, 
which foundered at sea, and Macleane and all on board perished. 
He left a will, by which he bequeathed a variety of “ profuse” 
legacies, without any available funds to pay them. He had pur- 
chased four estates in Grenada, for which he paid £200,000 ;* 
but strange to say, his heirs declined to administer to his will. 
His son-in-law, the late Colonel Wilkes, governor of St. Helena, 
informed the writer of this article, that application had been made 
to him to give a title to some of these properties, but that he 





* We have before us a list of these estates with their prices, anda memorandum 
stating that “in all these estates, Mrs. Macleane has a clear right of dower.” This 
paper is docqueted by Mr. Macpherson as one “ relative to Mrs. Macleane,” with 
the date January 1781. 
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uniformly declined to do this, from a conviction that the estate 
was insolvent, and hence a considerable West India estate be- 
came the property of its steward. 

Such was the melancholy termination of a life singularly event- 
ful, associated with the early history of Goldsmith, the death 
of Wolfe, and the destinies of Warren Hastings; and now 
closely related to the mysterious history of Junius. It is with 
some diftidence that we have ventured to point out this relation, 
but accident placed in our hands documents of some weight, and 
we have felt it a duty to use them in contributing to gratify, so far 
as we can, a laudable curiosity. The preceding details are suf- 
ficient of themselves to place Macleane on as high a level as any 
of the competitors for the laurels of Junius. We humbly think, 
without insisting on others holding the same opinion, ‘that he 
stands pre-eminent above them all, and in order to substantiate this 
conviction, we shall endeavour to remove some objections which 
have been urged against our views, and to illustrate some facts 
which may contribute to their support. 

1. One of the objections against the preceding theory is 
founded upon the second letter of eighteen lines, signed Vindex, 
in which Macleane’s pamphlet on the Falkland Islands is referred 
to in such terms* as it is supposed Macleane himself could not have 
used. We deny that there is any proof that this letter was written 
by Junius. It has no resemblance to his style, and is utterly 
unworthy ofhim. What motive could Junius have, if he was not 
Macleane, to correct a trivial error, and accompany it with an 
ungenerous sneer at Macleane’s impediment of speech? But if 
Macleane and Vindex were Junius, the letter in question was an 
excellent method of misleading his enemies, and one particularly 
appropriate when both Macleane and Junius were beginning to 
desert “the cause and the public.” Macleane, as we have just 
seen, charges Wilkes with the very same trick only jive weeks 
before the date of Vindex’s letter; and Macleane himself, if 
Vindex, gave himself a slight wound to escape conviction.t 

2. If we suppose that Junius was Vindex, and therefore ac- 
quainted with Macleane’s defence of the Ministry, is it not inex- 
plicable that he should have omitted an opportunity of denoun- 
cing his conduct with all the bitterness and eloquence which he 
generally brings to such a task? 

3. It was the opinion of several of Macleane’s personal friends 





* Pray tell that ingenious gentleman, Laughlin Macleane, &c.,” (correcting a 
trifling mistake about the king of Spain’s titles), “In spite of Mr. Laughlin’s 
disinterested, unbroken, melodious eloquence, it is a melancholy truth,” &c. 
Letter xc., March 6, 1771.—Woodfall’s Junius, vol. iii. p. 343. 

+ See page 138. The writer in the Athenseum, already referred to, has wisely 
stated that Junius must often be judged by contraries, of which this is a fair 
example, 
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in Scotland, while the Letters of Junius were publishing, that they 
were written by Macleane. 

4. Sir William Adam, the personal friend of Macleane and 
Francis, stated in writing to the author of this article, that, in 
his opinion, the former possessed the wit and talents necessary 
for the productions of Junius. 

5. The Rev. Mr. Parish informed the writer of this article 
that his father, whowas chaplain to Lord Townshend, when Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, had heard Lord Townshend express his 
belief that Macleane was Junius; and he saw at Dublin Castle a 
print called the Tripartite Junius, in which Macleane was repre- 
sented with other two individuals as his co-adjutors. 

6. Junius’ answer to Junia is a very remarkable production, 
and one which we could prove, were it expedient, to be more 
likely to issue from the pen of Macleane than from that of any 
of the other claimants. 

7. As Macleane was a physician we might expect metaphors 
and expressions connected with the medical profession. Ex- 
pressions of this kind are extremely common, (about forty in num- 
ber,) and some of them, such as “ the caput mortuum of vitriol,” 
could scarcely have come from the pen of a writer who had not 
been familiar with medicine or chemistry. It is a curious fact 
that a writer upon this subject actually infers from some of these 
expressions that Junius must have been a chemist. 

8. The late Mr. Woodfall, and others, have remarked a simi- 
larity between the hand-writing of Macleane and Junius, and 
there are resemblances also in the spelling of particular words, 
and also in particular modes of expression. We place little 
value on any argument derived from the hand-writing of Junius. 
It is evident that Junius must have either used a feigned hand, 
or the hand of an amanuensis, or a friend. Had Junius written 
his Letters in his usual hand, his detection would have been 
instantaneous. There is certainly no resemblance of any import- 
ance between the hand-writing of Junius and that of any of the 
individuals with whom he was identified.* 


In studying the history and character of Junius there are im- 
portant lessons, moral and social, to be learnt. We have said 
that Junius was a patriot and a moralist, and we have no doubt 
that many of our readers were startled by the statement. We 
spoke of him as the invisible organ of a party—wielding its 
weapons, struggling on its ramparts, or cheering on its forlorn- 





* Mr. Britton has stated, in his work on Junius, “ that George Chalmers, in an 
appendix to his ‘Supplemental Apology to the Believers in the Shakspeare 
Papers,’ has examined and confuted Macleane’s pretensions to the authorship of the 
Mystic Letters,” pp. 37, 38, note. This assertion is an entire mistake, as Mr. 
Britton himself admits. Mr. Chalmers has not even mentioned Macleane’s claims 
in the work referred to, or in any other work. 
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hope. His patriotism, therefore, becomes that of his party, and 
his morality that of his associates. If he has been the advocate 
of great truths we must extend to him our gratitude, whatever 
may have been his motives. If he denounced political corruption 
without being himself corrupt, and pre the vices of his 
opponents without being himself vicious, we must hail him as a 
moralist, unless we find him careless about his facts, or cog- 
nizant of their falsehood. In order to form a right estimate of the 
character of a party writer, we must peruse the writings of the 
party to which he is opposed. His personalities may have been 
called forth by theirs; their ferocity may justify his ; and in his 
exposures even of private failings we may discover but a faint 
reflection of the conduct of his adversaries. In the times of Junius 
the personalities and calumnies of the supporters of the Ministry, 
purchased by the Government and paid for by the nation, were 
such as to justify the utmost severity of retaliation. 

But though the character of Junius, while he himself remains 
in the shade, may be pure and noble, it may assume a different 
aspect when he is identified. Were Lord Chatham, or Lord 
Sackville, or Burke, or Sir Philip Francis, to stand forth as 
Junius, his morality would disappear, and his patriotism sink 
into disaffection and disloyalty ; and were either Barré or Mac- 
leane to be honoured with his laurels, we must brand them as 
traitors to the cause which they advocated, and as men who bar- 
tered their obligations to the community for a mess of pottage. 

It is always instructive, and now more than ever, to beware of 
Patriots, to scrutinize the pretensions of popular leaders, and to es- 
timate the value of their labours. Junius was a very moderate re- 
former, liberal in his political views, but hostile to innovation. His 
object was to defend constitutional rights, and not to create them. 
It was “ the unimpaired hereditary freehold” which he strove to be- 

ueath to posterity. It was the “ liberty of the press,—the palla- 
ion of all the civil, political, and religious rights of Englishmen,” 
and the right of juries to return a general verdict, for which he 
combated. Had he lived in the present day he would neither have 
been a Repealer, nor a Confederate, nor aChartist. He would have 
hesitated even to extend the suffrage till the people were fit to 
exercise it, for he declared that both liberty and property would 
be precarious till the people had acquired sense and spirit to de- 
fend them. Education and religious knowledge must precede 
the extension of political privileges. No person is entitled to a 

olitical right till he has learned how to use it ;—no man is qua- 
ified for a trust till he knows how to fulfil it. The rights of the 
subject are not the rights of an individual, but the rights of the 
community ; and he who either prostitutes or sells such a birth- 
right, dishonours and robs every member of the community to 
whom the same inheritance has been bequeathed. 





Sir William Hamilton and Dr. Reid. 


Art. V.—The Works of Thomas Reid, D.D., now fully col- 
lected, with Selections from his Unpublished Letters. Preface, 
Notes, and Supplementary Dissertations, by Sir WILLIAM 
Hami.Ton, Baronet, Advocate, Master of Arts, (Oxford,) &c.; 
of the Institute of France, the Latin Society of Jena, and 
many other Literary Bodies, Foreign and British ; Professor 
of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. 
Text collated and revised ; useful Distinctions inserted ; lead- 
ing Words and Propositions marked out ; Allusions indicated ; 
Quotations filled up. Prefixed, Stewart’s Account of the 
Life and Writings of Reid, with Notes by the Editor. Co- 
pious Indices subjoined. Edinburgh: 1846. 


WE owe an apology to our readers for having delayed so long 
to offer to them any account of this remarkable book. A hope 
that the philosophical world might before this time have been 
favoured by the completion of the entire design, regarding 
the works of Reid, of the eminent philosopher by whom this 
edition is introduced, has hitherto induced us to postpone any 
critical account of a production which, even in its present unfi- 
nished state, is the most important contribution to the metaphy- 
sical literature of Great Britain that the nineteenth century has 
yet witnessed. 

The present publication contains the entire text of Reid. Of 
the Preface, Notes, Dissertations, and Indices, promised in the 
title-page by Sir William Hamilton, only the notes, with six of 
the dissertations, and part of a seventh, have as yet appeared. 
The publication of the remaining dissertations, with the preface 
and the indices, is, we hope not indefinitely, postponed. Even of 
the matter included in the volume before us, however, containing 
as it does nearly a thousand closely printed pages, at least a third 
part is contributed by the living philosopher, and this proportion 
supplies a very inadequate idea of his share of the elaborate 
research, and refined and highly abstract thinking, which is 
comprehended in the book. 

Dr. Reid’s philosophical works have long been recognised in 
this country as the type and standard of the Philosophy of Scot- 
land, and they are now regarded by the most thoughtful men of 
Europe and America as constituting a conspicuous land-mark 
on the wide sea of modern speculation. Familiar to our acade- 
mic youth at home, as supplying for the most part the text or 
outline of the discussions in intellectual and morai science in the 
Scottish universities, they have recently been translated into 
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French by M. Jouffroy, and made the basis of instruction in 
philosophy in the schools of France. 

The exposition of the doctrines of Reid, and the various inge- 
nious applications of them to explain and amend the qualities of 
human character and society, which are contained in the works 
of Mr. Stewart—of which a slight but graceful specimen appears 
in this volume, in the “ Account of the Life and Writings of 
Reid” —if they have added little to the speculative intrepidity 
of the Scottish School, have at least given a diffused popularity 
to the more abstract speculations of the elder Scottish philosopher. 

In consequence probably of his singularly high ideal of what 
is required in philosophical authorship, the metaphysical writ- 
ings of Sir William Hamilton have hitherto been less frequent 
and copious than his extraordinary attainments demand, or than 
his wide-spread reputation might seem to presume. Until the 
appearance of these Notes and Dissertations, his metaphysical 
and logical doctrines were communicated to the world almost 
exclusively through the medium of the papers contributed by 
him, within the last twenty years, to the Edinburgh Review ; and 
it ought perhaps to be noted as a somewhat remarkable circum- 
stance, that a series of anonymous articles in that publication 
established for their author a fame which renders his name illus- 
trious among European thinkers.* 

The appearance of the works of the Father of the Scottish School 
of Philosophy,t accompanied by the biographical memoir of him 
and estimate of his doctrines, by one who was the most distin- 
guished of his immediate disciples, all under the auspices of the 
foremost Scottish philosopher of the present age—a publication 
which thus associates the names of Reid, Stewart, and Hamilton 
—is an event in the history of our national philosophy so impor- 
tant, that we cannot longer delay, even in the circumstances 





* A selection from the series of Review articles referred to has been translated 
into French by M. Peisse of Paris, and has obtained a high reputation among his 
countrymen. It comprises the four disquisitions on the “ Philosophy of the Abso- 
oe “ Theory of Perception,” “ Logic,” and the“ Study of Mathematics.” Paris, 

40. 

+ Though not strictly speaking the founder of the Scottish School, Dr. Reid 
may at least be regarded as its first very conspicuous type or representative. Dr. 
Hutcheson, who was appointed to the Chair of Morals in Glasgow about 1730, has 
been usually regarded as the person who has given occasion, by his prelections and 
writings, to the philosophical activity by which Scotland was distinguished during 
the past and the earlier part of the present century. Sir W. Hamilton is, how- 
ever, inclined to regard, as the real founder of the Scottish School, Professor Ger- 
schom Carmichael, Hutcheson’s immediate predecessor in Glasgow, a vigorous 
thinker on ethical subjects, and editor of Puffendorf’s treatise, “ De Oficio Homi- 
nis et Civis.’ Previous to Carmichael, there was, we believe, little independent 
Philosophy in Scotland. The “ Philosophia Moralis Christiana” of Principal Colvill 
of Edinburgh, for instance, published in 1670, is based on the revelation of Scrip- 
ture or theological morality. 
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to which we have already referred, formally to advert to it 
in the way of offering a brief account of the new matter 
now connected by Sir William Hamilton with the text of 
Reid. Anything hike a comprehensive or critical estimate of 
the contributions cf these three Scottish philosophers to the com- 
mon stock of the world’s speculative knowledge, must, however, 
be adjourned by us at least until the remaining portion of this 
work shall appear. With this express understanding, we pro- 
ceed to offer in the following ili a few somewhat miscellane- 
ous observations, which may tend to foster the preparation of a 
portion of the public for the independent study of a book that can- 
not fail profoundly to interest every lover of abstract speculation. 


“ That,” says Lord Bacon, “ will indeed dignify and exalt 
knowledge, if contemplation and action may be more nearly and 
strongly eonjoined together than they have been; a conjunction 
like unto that of the two highest planets, Saturn the planet of 
rest and contemplation, and Jupiter the planet of civil society 
and action.” This favourite doctrine and simile of Bacon, so 
fitting and urgent in an age whose retrospect was the centuries 
of scholastic speculation, is not less fitting and urgent, although 
in an opposite application, to the age and country in which we 
live. If the author of the “ Advancement of Learning” pro- 
claimed it in order to revive and to associate with philosophy 
external activity, philosophers may proclaim it now in order to 
revive and associate with action elevated contemplation. Al- 
though in these Dissertations there is an apparent, there is not 
we think a real variance with the doctrine of Bacon, for there is 
probably all that the principle of the division of intellectual 
Jabour will permit a single mind, of exclusive tendencies, to 
offer towards the creation of a spirit of contemplative activity. 

Perhaps the quality of a general kind that 1s most impressive 
in the aspect of Sir William Hamilton’s portion of this volume is 
the singular purity of its speculative character, and the exclusively 
speculative ends which the author seems to have aimed at in 
his compositions. The phenomenon here exhibited of an im- 
mense mass of wonderfully subtile logical distinctions, and pro- 
found metaphysical principles, produced and collected apparently 
by means of the energy of a love of thinking for its own sake, 
and a love of truth without regard to any of its nearer or more 
remote applications, is ene which cannot fail to impress any in- 
telligent observer of our British literature, were it only in virtue 
of its present novelty, in this age of extraordinary outward 
bustle, and in this island whose inhabitants are noted for the ex- 
tremely palpable and concrete character of the objects that in- 
duce them to think and act. The many natural motives, dis- 
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tinct from the love of knowledge on its own account, that in- 
cline men to seek for truth, together with the various acquired 
tendencies having the same direction, which are fostered by the 
complicated social relations of this conventional age, and its al- 
leged narrow and utilitarian principles of action, have failed to 
conquer, or (we refer to this publication) even visibly to affect 
at least one mind, by inducing any diversion of its power from 
some of the loftiest regions ef human speculation. 

It would be difficult to select from the whole range of Eng- 
lish literature, a work so distinguished in respect of these quali- 
ties. As regards the proportion of abstract speculation, and 
the rigorous deduction of endless syllogisms, perhaps some of the 
works of Hobbes, and the earlier philosophical productions of 
Hume, approach most nearly to the dissertations of Sir William 
Hamilton. To these we may add the metaphysico-theological 
writings of Dr. Samuel Clarke, and those of Jonathan Edwards, 
the great Calvinistic metaphysician of North America. But 
while the thought that is presented to us in the works of these 
philosophers resembles that which is contained in the Notes and 
Dissertations in its highly abstract character, in the iron logic 
of its connexions, and in the pervading traces. of a strongly 
developed scientific faculty, there is evidence that other mo- 
tives to intellectual exertion have united with the love of science 
on its own account in fostering the spirit which incited them to 
labour. Political motives influenced Hobbes. A love of fame 
and probably of paradox, not to speak of sentiments of frugality, 
and a desire for worldly independence, seem to have been consider- 
able incitements of intellect in the case of Hume. <A moral re- 
gard for those truths which are the bulwarks of religion and 
duty, roused the metaphysical genius of Clarke in their defence. 
In Edwards, the gratification of the logical faculty, by the at- 
tainment of a regularly developed, comprehensive, and exhaus- 
tive body of science, was entirely subordinate to the gratification 
of the religious principle, through means of the conciliation of 
the theory of human activity and responsibility, with the more 
awful and mysterious doctrines of the Christian revelation. 

It is desirable, for the sake of the common good, that so- 
ciety should in each generation possess at least a few men in 
whom the habit of speculation, and the love of speculative com- 
pleteness, and order, and consistency with the most compre- 
hensive forms of the human intellect, have gained, on their own 
account, a very predominant place among the motives which 
keep the mind in a state of activity. And although a desire 
for knowledge is a common profession, it cannot be doubted 
that this sort of mental development is really of extremely 
rare occurrence. “The abstract love of truth,” it has been 
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well said, “is a principle with those only who have made it 
their study, who have applied themselves to the pursuit of 
some art or science in which the intellect is severely tasked, 
and learns by habit to take a pride in, and set a just value 
on its conclusions. To have a disinterested regard for truth, 
the mind must have contemplated it in abstract and remote 
questions, whereas the ignorant and vulgar are conversant 
only with those things in which their own interest is con- 
cerned. All their interests are local, personal, and consequently 
gross and selfish.” In a word, men usually attend to those 
fragments of truth, or of mingled truth and error, which are 
needed to aid them in the attainment of their own ends, and 
these ends vary with the character or predominant inclinations 
to action of individual men. Their knowledge consequently is 
artistic rather than scientific. The disinterested love of science 
and philosophy is a counterpoise upon the tendency of less ele- 
vated minds, to pervert the very meaning of the word truth, and 
to assume that those opinions which are or which seem best 
adapted to gratify some other active principle of the mind, subor- 
dinate to, or at least quite distinct from, the desire for speculative 
activity, are to be received as a standard of belief. 

As human nature and society are constituted, it is however 
well that instances of an exclusive development of the faculty 
for abstract or highly generalized science are few. A rigorous 
separation of the speculative from the practical, is apt by causing 
a disruption of the complex nature of man, to infuse the spirit of 
scepticism into the operations of the understanding, and to occa- 
sion weakness and vacillation in the conduct of life. The Creator 
of the human mind has inserted into it numerous and various 
principles of action, which are besides usually fused together in 
practice. The search for speculative truth is in all common 
minds conducted in subordination to, and in all minds should be 
conducted in harmony with the law of mived motives. The states- 
man is impelled by political as well as by logical necessity to 
know and practice the theory of civil or ecclesiastical government. 
The devout theologian searches inspired books under the con- 
straint of the Christian motives, and from a conscientious impulse 
which attracts him with special ardour to that region of know- 
ledge. The practical man, in the common commerce of daily 
life, over whom a love for the scientific kind of knowledge has 
little if any influence, seeks only for those fragments of informa- 
tion which may enable him to find his way, through the compli- 
cated but very subordinate details, that are required for his 
worldly business or pleasure, toward those results which are 
fitted to gratify his love of power, or money, or fame, and to 
meet the emergencies of his professional pursuit. For the at- 
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tainment of most of the ends of life, artistic rather than scientific 
knowledge is necessary, and no individual is more likely to be 
subject to irresolution and exposed to illusion than he from 
whose mind all the blind and irrational principles of action, 
which are meant to supplement reason, have been extracted, 
by the power of the habit of philosophizing, and who sub- 
mits to the influence only of motives which are regulated by 
pure intelligence. Without the gravitation of forces such as 
those we have indicated, the spirit of unmixed speculation would 
(unless in the case of a genius of extraordinary strength) quit 
its hold of the lower and more palpable departments of universal 
knowledge, and find sufficient occupation among the most ab- 
stract, and general relations of things. Contemplating the 
frame-work which contains knowledge more than the know- 
ledge which the frame-work contains, the mind is apt to lose a 
direct acquaintance with the actual and the individual, in the 
splendid theory of the possible. 

The world of speculative reason differs from the actual world 
of living men, for man, as he is, differs from man as he ought to 
be. Philosophical theories are the nourishment of the purely 
rational principle; but they tend, unless the influence is counter- 
acted by strength of mind, and an attentive experience of the in- 
finite variety of the existing modifications of the instincts, affec- 
tions, and other irrational causes of action, to deaden, or at least 
to distort, the keen perception of the common mechanism of man’s 
practical nature; and they may in this way expose the retired 
student of abstract metapliysics, like the astronomer of Rasselas 
who fancied that he ruled the stars, to the influence of ludicrous, 
or even of dangerous illusions, in the conduct of life, and in in- 
tercourse with living men. The machinery of society is regu- 
lated in a great measure by habits and desires, that are only in- 
directly, if at all, influenced by the operations of the understand- 
ing. The moving world of human beings often does not coin- 
cide with the hypotheses of human reasoning, while there exists 
in it much that cannot fail to be overlooked by the man of mere 
contemplation. His dreams are thus broken, from time to time, 
by unexpected collisions with living society, and by contact with 
modes of character which his speculations had not prepared him 
to expect. 

It may be added that, except in the highest order of minds, 
this excessive development of the scientific faculty—this truth- 
seeking, only for the sake of knowing truth as such, and with 
little or no extra tendency to the knowledge of particular de- 
partments of truth—is apt to leave uncultivated an order of sen- 
timents which, in the best men, are always mingled with philo- 
sophical speculation. The motives of religion and duty, which 
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find their highest appropriate stimulus in the department of 
truth which regards God and our relations to Him, ought not to 
be separated from a love for abstract truth. But, on the other 
hand, it is possible to speculate without any impulse from the 
conscience, and to find materials of science, among the objects 
of religions faith, which pervade the whole region of the higher 
philosophy, without forming the habit of converting the scientific 
knowledge into practice. An habitual employment, merely as 
the ministers of pure speculation, of those objects which, of all 
others, are most fitted to alter the character for good, is appro- 
priately punished in the agonies of religious scepticism. 

Another general characteristic of these Notes and Dissertations, 
hardly less remarkable than the one which has supplied a text 
for the observations contained in the preceding paragraphs, is 
the enormous accumulation of the materials of exact learning 
and historical research which they contain. Sir William Hamil- 
ton has long possessed a European reputation for extraordinary 
erudition. The evidences of his varied and accurate reading 
which this volume contains are not confined to one province of 
literature, although they are of course especially conspicuous 
in all that is in any way within the margin of the history of phi- 
losophy, and particularly of the speculations of the Peripatetics, 
the Schoolmen, and the modern Germans. No preceding British 
philosopher, with whose writings we are at all acquainted, makes 
any approach to the extent and minuteness of this sort of know- 
ledge by which these pages are characterized. Indeed, with the 
exception of Bacon and Cudworth, in the seventeenth century, 
and Stewart and Sir James Mackintosh, in the nineteenth, our 
more distinguished metaphysicians and moralists have been con- 
spicuously deficient in this important accomplishment. Locke, 
Butler, Hume, and Reid, made no pretension to a complete and 
exact acquaintance with the history of speculation. 

Reading is valuable to the philosopher chiefly as one means 
for exciting his own power of thinking. Only a few minds, 
however, possess sufficient independent force to convert what 
they read into a source of intellectual nourishment; and even 
great intellects have been averse from an extensive acquaintance 
with books, from an apprehension of their tendency to fetter the 
independent working of the mental faculties. “ If I had read as 
much as other men, I had been as ignorant as they,” is a well- 
known and memorable saying of Hobbes. But in these Disser- 
tations the vigour of original speculation is preserved amid a 
boundless accumulation of materials collected out of what is 
contained in books. Leibnitz and Sir William Hamilton are to 
be noted among modern philosophers for the mental strength 
which can unite extraordinary reading with a ceaseless energy 
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of thinking. But the mind of the German philosopher is per- 
haps more ready, by a species of mental chemistry, to fuse 
among the productions of its own intelligence, as the elements of 
a new and distinctive creation, the materials that are thus pre- 
sented to it; while in the writings of the Scottish philosopher, 
the treasures of earned research are oftener permitted to remain 
in mechanical juxtaposition with the results of his own intel- 
lectual activity, in which they are, as it were, visibly embedded 
like the fossil remains of a stratum of geology. 

In both the qualities to which we have referred, as generally 
characteristic of this recent contribution to our philosophical 
literature, there is a remarkable deficiency in the current publi- 
cations in Great Britain. Our literature indicates, for the most 
part, little exact acquaintance with the ancient or contemporary 
doctrines which it attempts to criticise ; and original speculation 
is almost unknown. Vague doctrines, assumed to be the produc- 
tions of recent German thinking, supply its nourishment to the 
greater part of the philosophical mind of this country. Glimpses 
of Germany engaged in speculation are, however, no substitute 
for original thought about matters such as those on which the 
Germans in these times, and Reid, Locke, and Bacon in Britain, 
in other times, have displayed the highest qualities of intellect. 
If these specimens, by Sir William Hamilton, of what historical 
knowledge of opinion really is, incite some men to an exact study 
of the books of foreign countries and of former generations, they 
are also fitted to rouse the still more dormant spirit that seeks 
direct and independent intellectual contact with the real problems 
themselves, which have afforded nourishment to the high philoso- 
phy of the great thinkers of other ages. It is not the repetition 
of a faint echo from Germany or France that constitutes the sub- 
stance of what is contained in the immortal works of the British 
philosophers whom we have named, who created for us a national 
philosophy, with certain invaluable characteristics peculiarly its 
own. But a chasm intervenes between their age and ours. Not- 
withstanding symptoms of a revived attention to certain meta- 
physical questions, often vaguely enough apprehended, it remains 
true, that during this generation there is hardly any trace in this 
island of profound and exact thought respecting those abstract 
topics which are implied in the discussion of the first principles of 
knowledge. Our repose from effort in the direction of philosophy 
is now interrupted by this volume, which seasonably presents to 
us the written results of the life-labours of a sagacious and truly 
Scottish mind, in the company of fragments which offer a toler- 
able indication of the more important principles of the Scoto- 
German philosophy of the great living thinker, by whom the 
doctrines of Reid have been rendered more refined and definite, 
and his basis of philosophy made more comprehensive. 
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There is one other characteristic of these Notes and Disser- 
tations to which we can only refer, although it deserves a copious 
discussion, and may we hope receive for itself a place among 
the principal objects of the regard of some earnest and thoughtful 
mind. We mean the peculiar nomenclature and terminology, 
and indeed the general texture of the language in which Sir 
William Hamilton’s speculations are presented. A defect of 
precision and permanence in that whole portion of language 
which relates to what is not to be classed among the objects 
of our senses, is an old and often-repeated complaint. Now, 
in respect of precision, and clearness, and adaptation to the pecu- 
liarities of the manner of thinking which it is meant to repre- 
sent, and especially to the exhaustive conveyance of condensed 
results of thought, the style of these Notes and Dissertations 
appears to us unequalled by that of any English treatise in 
philosophy. It is an especial contrast to Locke, whose vague- 
ness and variation in the use of scientific words has occasioned 
a large proportion of the thought and discussion that have been 
expended on his opinions. Here, on the other hand, the matter 
to be represented by the terms is rigidly appropriated to them ; 
and if the ratiocination in which they are included sometimes 
appears to imply a mere involution and evolution of the signifi- 
cation of a series of names, it is all the more remarkable, in such 
absence of argument about things, to observe the accuracy with 
which a precise meaning is preserved in association with each 
name. 

These important ends are no doubt secured only by means of 
great sacrifices. The nicely manufactured terminology and sen- 
tences, so charged with meaning when used by the manufacturer, 
are treasures for the feebler minds who can study that philosophy 
only which consists in the ability to make a noise with uncom- 
mon and imposing words. It may be doubted, too, whether the 
resources of our good old native English, with its agreeable 
suggestions of common or less abstract objects, have been ren- 
dered so available as they might have been, with a view to the 
more general diffusion of the doctrines, and the increase of their 
influence as means for modifying the public mind. But on this 
question we cannot now enter. When it is considered that the 
abuse of words has hitherto been among the most productive of 
all the causes that have indirectly contributed to the formation 
of philosophical literature in general, and of abstract controversy 
pod discussion in particular, it must be evident that the theory 
and use of the proper signs for the statement and most effective 
circulation of philosophical ideas, is the theme for a volume and 
not for a paragraph—an appropriate task for the labour of a life, 
and not one which can be disposed of in an episode to an article 
of a periodical review. 
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It may readily be concluded that the qualities to which we 
have referred are on the whole unfavourable to the popularity, 
and (in many cases) to the intelligibility of these Wate and 
Dissertations, among general readers. Such condensed results 
of the highest generalization, and jets of thought cast forth with- 
out the amplification and ornament of popular eloquence, and 
with little reference to any of their various possible applications, 
are ill-fitted to coalesce with the prevailing mental habits. Most 
men are unwilling to consent to grope their way, in the lowest 
depths of intellectual abstraction, where the light of evidence is 
hardly sufficient for steady progress, and w here they must ever 
be on their guard against the illusion of vague formulas, suscep- 
tible of almost any meaning, which occasion that dangerous col- 
lapse of the mind upon itself, that is often experienced after an 
intense effort of thinking with scanty materials about which to 
think. There seems to be an intellectual necessity that, in the 
present age of unscholastic and ill-disciplined philosophical taste, 
this remarkable addition to our literature shall slowly, if at all, 
find direct admission for its doctrines, possessing, as it does, a 
selection and arrangement of words — among the books 
of the English language for precision and consistency—a formal 
clearness and distinctness of method—a singular incapacity to 
rest contented with a partial or isolated view r of any great doc- 
trine—a depth of thought and a retinement of distinction, the 
very apprehension of which implies the exercise of mental func- 
tions hardly ever in these times called into action, and a copious- 
ness of pure argument unrelieved by those lighter graces and 
ornaments of fancy which are usually needed to seduce men to 
an exertion of the higher powers of mind. Even students of 
speculative science may confess the existence of a wish that, amid 
themes so ennobling and kindred with the most suitable objects 
of imaginative emotion, the metaphysician had given occasional 
vent, through the mass of subtile distinctions and profound prin- 
ciples, and the accumulation of passages extracted from his stores 
of unequalled reading, to the living copious eloquence of which 
such themes are susceptible, and in which the literature of phi- 
losophy supplies so many illustrious examples. The gorgeous 
imagery of Bacon has done much to illuminate the ages that 
followed him with the light of his great doctrines, and his exqui- 
site adaptations to philosophical purposes of the “ winged words” 
of common language, have helped to waft his philosophy down 
the stream of time. 


We must now, however, refer more particularly to the mate- 
rials proper to philosophy itself that are contained in the work 
which has occasioned the preceding remarks. 
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Though somewhat an excrescence upon the discussion of 
metaphysical topics, we cannot dismiss without some notice the 
ninety pages of the “ Life and Letters of Reid,” which occupy 
the opening part of the volume, and which, introducing us as 
they do to the genius and peculiarities of an individual man, 
and associating these with the exercise of abstract speculation, 
may prove to many readers not the least interesting section of 
its contents. 

The letters addressed by Reid to several of his distinguished 
contemporaries, form the most important supplementary matter 
appended by Sir William Hamilton to the biography by Stewart. 
Nearly all of this correspondence may be included in three 
parcels—(1.) Thirteen letters, written by Reid during the first 
six years after his removal from Aberdeen to Glasgow, to Drs. 
A. and D. Skene, physicians in Aberdeen. These interesting 
documents were furnished by Mr. Thomson of Banchory, and 
have not before been published. They contain some amusing 
pictures of Glasgow University i in the last century, and “ afford 
what was perhaps wanting to ‘Mr. Stewart's portraiture of Reid 
—they shew us the philosopher in all the unaffected simplicity 
of his character, and as he appeared to his friends in the familiar 
intercourse of ordinary life.” (2.) Nine letters addressed to 
Lord Kames, and already published in Lord Woodhouselee’s 
memoirs of that philosopher. These afford some suggestive 
thoughts on what we may style the metaphysics of physical 
science. This and the former body of letters, also illustrate 
Reid’s intelligent interest in the sciences of external nature, such 
as chemistry and mechanics, on their own account. (3.) A selec- 
tion from upwards of twenty of Reid’s letters to his kinsman, the 
late Dr. James Gregory, Professor of the Practice of Modicins 
in the University of Edinburgh. Of these the most curious 
parts relate to the controversy on free-will, and to the theory of 
causation. 

Stewart’s “ Account of the Life and Writings of Reid,” is a 
work so well known to most of these in this country who are 
even moderately versed in the history of recent philosophy, that 
we need hardly occupy our readers upon anything like an abstract 
of its contents. A life of which the greater part was passed in 
the humble but agreeable seclusion of academical office succes- 
sively in two Scottish provincial universities, cannot be expected 
to offer incident for the gratification of the lovers of brilliant ex- 
ternal adventure, and must derive its interest from the peculiari- 
ties of the mental phenomena which it manifests, and the circum- 
stances by which these were called forth, or amid which they 
strugeled into action. Himself born in the commencement of 
the eighteenth century, Dr. Reid’s ancestors by the father’s side 
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were for generations ministers of the Church of Scotland, in the 
parishes of Banchory Ternan in Aberdeenshive and Strachan i in 
Sinntineiiee, and some of them were not unknown in the 
world of letters. By his mother he was connected with the 
most illustrious of the Scottish hereditary aristocracy of talent-— 
the renowned family of Gregory. The name of Reid, and the 
associations connected with ‘his family, may thus increase the 
interest of the thoughtful traveller in the beautiful vale of Dee. 
As the favourite residence of Reid himself, and of his friends 
Campbell, Gerard, and Beattie, the town and neighbourhood of 
Aberdeen may be regarded as classic ground in reference to the 
philosophy of Scotland. 

The early youth of the philosopher does not seem to have 
given remarkable promise of the eminence which he afterwards 
reached, but his love for an academic life was soon indicated 
and probably i increased by his more than usually protracted re- 
sidence at Marischal College, and by his subsequent visits to the 
more splendid academical “establishments of England. For fif- 
teen years he was the pastor of the remote rural parish of New 
Machar, where, according to Mr. Stewart, “ the greater part of 
his time was spent in the most intense study ; ; more particularly 
in a careful examination of the laws of external perception, and 
of the other principles which form the groundwork of human 
knowledge.” Gardening and botany were the chief relaxations 
of the meditative country clergyman. In 1752, he was elected 
professor of philosophy in King’s College, Aberdeen, where he 
found the opportunity to mature his doctrines s, and to test them 
in a course of active public instruction, at the same time that he 
was one of the founders and leaders of a Literary Society which 
then rendered Aberdeen a focus of Scottish intellects. From 
King’s College Reid was, in 1764, removed to the chair of 
Morals in Glasgow, which he occupied actively for nearly twenty 
years, after which, until his death in 1796, he was engaged in 
preparing for the press and publishing his final and more ela- 
borate treatises, in a serene old age, eminently characteristic of 
the long term of cheerful meditative industry, and the habits of 
integrity and self-control which had marked his life.* 

The maaan ranenyny of Dr. Reid, and the Scoto-German 






























* Tt may be noted that (except the Tract on “ « Quantity,” which was published 
in 1748,) Reid’s first work, * An Inquiry into the Human Mind on the Princi- 
ples of Common Sense,” appeared in 1764,—in his fifty-fourth year. It was fol- 
lowed in 1774 by a “ Brief Account of Aristotle’s Logic,” which originally appeared 
in the second volume of Lord Kames’ “ Sketches of the History of Man.” Reid’s 
“ Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man” were published in 1785, and those on 
the “ Moral Powers of Man” in 1788. These treatises. along with a “ Stu/isticul 
Account of the Universily of Glasgow,” published in 1799, three years after his 
death, are the “ Works of Reid,” now for the first time collected in this edition. 
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Philosophy of Sir William Hamilton, constitute together an im- 
portant stage in the great revolution which metaphysical science 
has been undergoing since the age of Des Cartes, and as such 
they occupy an important historical place in modern philosophy. 
A few sentences of explanation may illustrate this. 

Des Cartes is an influential and prominent person in the 
succession of great thinkers chiefly because he was a thorough- 
going doubter, who, by means of his doubts, got rid of a huge 
accumulation of propositions, assumed on authority to be true, 
the intellectual division, generalization, and argumentation of 
the contents of which formed the matériel of the preceding or 
scholastic epoch of philosophy. The Cartesian scepticism raked 
up the foundations of things, and during the lifetime of the 
philosopher himself, as well as since, it has communicated a 
corresponding impulse to meditative minds by whom his works 
have been studied. Des Cartes doubted in order to believe and 
know. From the foundation down to which his doubts conducted 
him he attempted to rear a comprehensive theory of knowledge. 
But the reconstructive has exerted small influence compared to 
the destructive part of his teaching, and it is mainly through 
the operation of the latter element that a revolution in the man- 
ner of thinking regarding the first principles of every sort of 
knowledge is the permanent result of his labours. 

The period of the history of human thought that has inter- 
vened since Des Cartes is filled by a series of more or less im- 
perfect reconstructions of philosophy, ¢. e., of the ultimate theory 
of knowledge, out of the confusion consequent upon the sceptical 
method of the French philosopher. The attempt of Locke, in 
the “ Essay concerning Human Understanding,” is the first of 
prominent historical importance. That great work is still pro- 
perly an unfinished one. ‘The metaphysical thinking of the last 
century and a half has been employed in working out the pro- 
blem suggested in it, which the author himself had however 
carried a long way towards a satisfactory solution. The name 
of Locke, associated with the names of Clarke and Butler, dis- 
tinguishes the close of the seventeenth and the commencement 
of the eighteenth century as the Augustan era of metaphysical 
science in the southern division of the island. 

The imperfection or one-sidedness of Locke’s philosophy, as 
regards the expression of its fundamental principles, was exhi- 
bited, in what is virtually the form of a reductio ad absurdum, by 
David Hume, in his “ Treatise of HTuman Nature,” where, on 
the principles of Locke, all knowledge is reduced to a succes- 
sion of phenomena, while permanent existence and philosophy 
are proved to imply a tissue of contradictions. 

The philosophical doubts of Hume occasioned another inde- 
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pendent effort to find the theory of knowledge. A conservative 
reaction, against the universal scepticism which he had extracted 
from the doctrine of Locke, was manifested almost contempora- 
neously in Scotland by Thomas Reid, and in Germany by Im- 
manuel Kant—in Scotland with a tendency to what is practical 
and palpable, and in Germany to idealism and pantheism. 

The epoch of Reid and Kant is distinguished by making the 
original structure of human intelligence a principal object of scien- 
tific attention. Each philosopher sought to find in that quarter 
a refuge from scepticism, and the only possible ultimate explana- 
tion of knowledge. Reid, on the inductive method of Bacon, 
systematically collected, under the name of “ principles of com- 
mon sense,” those inexplicable beliefs, or original living facul- 
ties, which must be assumed in all knowledge. His doctrine is 
formed by means of a reflex attention to that common sense 
which is spontaneously exercised by the many. Kant, assuming 
the famous test of necessity as the basis of his critical investiga- 
tion, demonstrated the originality of many of those notions which 
Hume had rendered up as the illusions of a universe of mere phe- 
nomena. He thus exhibited a theory of subjective knowledge, 
seemingly self-consistent and permanent; while Reid exhibited 
those beliefs which are the security, if not the explanation, of 
all knowledge, subjective and objective. Both supplemented 
Locke. The “ Essay Concerning Human Understanding” had 
furnished an important analysis of what is contributed to our 
knowledge by experience, marked by the freshness of an inde- 
pendent thinker, who subjects old assumptions to a renewed act 
of careful observation. But in his desire to find, by means of 
induction, the limits within which the human mind may be ad- 
vantageously occupied, Locke had omitted to examine critically 
the original structure of intellect that is implied in the ability to 
gain such experimental knowledge as he had noted and analyzed 
in his survey of the mind and its stores. The schools of Reid 
and Kant have given the prominence, which Locke neglected to 
assign, to this object of investigation in the prosecution of the 
theory of knowledge. The common sense of Reid is the object 
of Scottish inductive investigation ; the categories of Kant of 
German formal criticism. 

The philosophy of Sir William Hamilton is to a large extent 
a fusion of the spirit and doctrines of Reid and Kant, wrought 
by an independent and highly speculative mind, and adapted to 
the stage in the progress of the theory of knowledge which fol- 
lows the last seventy years of German thinking. The philosophy 
of Reid was pointed against a scepticism that, as we shall afterwards 
show, was the result of representationalist experimentalism. The 
philosophy of Sir William Hamilton is fitted besides this to meet 
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the virtual scepticism of the German absolutists, by a demonstra- 
tion of the necessary limitation of all possible human knowledge 
to what is relative and conditional. The old Scottish philosophy 
maintained, against those who deny that science is possible, the 
existence of a body of vital beliefs, which are sufficient to infuse 
reality into our knowledge. The new Scottish philosophy uses 

the original beliefs and notions of the mind, at once against the 
sceptics, and against the philosophers who arrogate to man a know- 
ledge of the infinite and the absolute. In the eighteenth century 
the citadel of human knowledge, and the ultimate foundation of 
human action, was assailed by. Hume, on the principles tanght 
by Locke and adorned by Berkeley. In the nineteenth century 
the assault is conducted by Schelling, Hegel, and the Continen- 
tal transcendentalists, on principles sugested by Kant and 
Fichte. These notes and dissertations are a refinement of our 
older national philosophy, and an expansion of its basis, fitted to 
adapt its doctrines to the rational defence of the knowledge that 
is gained by man, in his progress of inductive research along 
that via media between Pyrrhonism and Transcendentalism— 
extremes that virtually meet—which alone is open to him during 
his sojourn on this “isthmus of a middle state.” 

But we must be more defined in our account of this stage in 
the Cartesian revolution. For this purpose three central ideas 
of the new Scottish Philosophy of Sir William Hamilton, select- 
ed from a host of others, presented in these notes and disserta- 
tions, which with their text embrace problems in the whole 
circle of the sciences of metaphysics, logic, and morals, may be 
employed as the basis of the remaining part of this Article. 

I. The theory of Common Sense, regarded as at once support- 
ing and limiting human knowledge, which is developed in the 
first and most extended of the dissertations, and suggested in 
various of the footnotes throughout the work. 

Il. The theory of immediate or conscious external Perception, 
expounded ia the four dissertations on “ presentative and repre- 
sentative knowledge ;” on “the various theories of external per- 
ception ;” on ‘the distinction of the primary and secondary 
qualities of matter ;” and on “ "perception proper and sensation 
proper.” — It is also referred to in the footnotes, especially those 
on the “ Inquiry,” and the second of the “ Essays” on the intel- 
lectual powers. 

III. The germs or scintillations of a theory of F’ree-will, or 
responsible agency, which are contained in the footnotes on 
Reid’s essay on “ the Liberty of moral agents.”* 





* Materials sufficient to suggest thoughts for a separate article may be found in 
the notes on Reid’s “ Brief Account of Aristotle’s Logic,” which are remarkable for 
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The characteristic distinction and professed aim of the old 
Scottish philosophy is, as we have seen, the refutation of Hume's 
scepticism, and the recovery of the first principles of knowlege 
out of the ruin which it had occasioned. Dr. Reid himself, in 
an often quoted passage of one of his letters to Dr. Gregory, 
asserts indeed that his peculiar merit lies “in having called in 
question the common theory of ideas or images in the mind 
being the only objects of thought.” But the two statements 
are not opposed, and it may be interesting to some of our readers 
to have the opportunity of reflecting upon their coincidence. The 
course of thought along which we propose to conduct them with 
a view to afford this opportunity, as it implies an intelligent ap- 
prehension of the Scottish refutation of philosophical scepticism, 
may also suggest in its progress some important questions regard- 
ing the value of a philosophical vindication and explanation of hu- 
man knowledge in general, and the influence of such treatment 
of it upon the establishment and extension of particular depart- 
ments of science, and especially of that science which regards 
man in his most sacred relation. 

The philosophical tendency may be popularly described as the 
question-putting tendency. Of every ascertained or alleged fact 
array 4 seeks the explanation. Science is a species of know- 
edge. The scientific kind of knowledge includes the possession 
of a precise and comprehensive acquaintance with its particular 
objects, and their relations. Thus we are said to know the solar 
system scientifically, because we can allege the law of gravitation 
in explanation of the various mechanical phenomena which are 
thereby connected. Other portions of our physical knowledge 
approach more or less nearly to the dignity of scientific, in propor- 
tion as their parts are joined in the tie of defined relations which, 
as the first principles of the science, at once unite and explain 
them. 

But such explanations as those that are supplied even by the 


the severe precision and accuracy of the notices they contain, of the nature and 
province of the science which may be designated Formal Loyic, or the theory of 
the laws of thought regarded in abstraction from the things about which thought 
may be exercised. Here Sir W. Hamilton differs, in his estimate of the Aristote- 
lian doctrine, from the older Scottish school—especially Campbell, Stewart, and 
Brown—and indeed from the general current of opinion in Scotland on this subject 
from the Reformation downwards. The Peripatetic doctrines were dislodged in a 
great measure from. their place of authority in our Universities by Andrew Mel- 
ville, and the Ramist logie was in his time introduced into Glasgow, St. Andrews, 
and Edinburgh. Although the popularity of Ramus soon declined, Aristotle has 
never since recovered his former influence in this country. See M‘Crie’s » Life 
of Melville,” vol. ii. ch, 12. In Germany the fortune of Aristotle has been differ- 
ent, and the logical treatises of the Kantian school should be consulted in con- 
nexion with the notes on Reid, to assist the apprehension of the limits and develop- 
ment of the science there referred to. 
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most advanced of our physical sciences are evidently incomplete, 
and the knowledge which they convey can hardly be styled philo- 
sophical. The last answers they afiord to us only suggest more 
questions. Gravitation itself, for instance, or polarity, or elec- 
tricity, need still to be accounted for, in order to satisfy philo- 
sophy, and explanations of them if obtained, are ouly steps on 
the road of an infinite regress of analogous questions. But as 
an infinite number of receding explanations is initselfan absurdity, 
and at variance with the limitation of the human understanding, 
there must be some point into which the answers shall finally 
converge. That ultimate point must be admitted to be the 
original structure of the mind of man. 

What we have illustrated of physical induction holds good 
also of the results of deduction. Every explanation must rest 
on the inexplicable, and every demonstration must rest on the in- 
demonstrable, while the last alleged inexplicable and indemon- 
strable belief is an instinct of human nature. 

If all the sciences must thus converge in first principles of 
which the only possible explanation is a statement of our own 
original mental structure, that structure itself may, it is evident, 
be made an object of the question-putting tendency. Though 
we cannot transcend our original notions and beliefs we may at 
least collect or cricitise them. Those ultimate faiths, which can- 
not themselves be theorized, may be made the objects of meta- 

hysical contemplation, as the mysterious foundation of human 
Saoicten and thus, as Mr. Hume profoundly remarks, “ the 
most perfect philosophy of the natural kind only staves off our 
ignorance a little longer, as perhaps the most perfect philosophy 
of the moral or metaphysical kind serves only to discover larger 
portions of it.” 

Questions regarding the nature and number of the ultimate 
answers that can be given to the principle in man which suggests 
questions, are not likely to be put in the infancy of the human 
understanding, although answers to them are craved by the de- 
veloped faculties of knowledge. The account of the manner in 
which these inquiries were fairly raised in modern times, is a re- 
markable chapter in the history of the mind of man and of philo- 
sophy, which we now proceed to sketch. 

The modern metaphysical controversy with scepticism has turned 
upon the prevalent doctrine with regard to what is the immediate 
object of knowledge—a very curious part of the general theory 
of the intellect. An acquaintance even with the works of Dr. 
Reid is sufficient to nae the reader familiar with the fact of 


the very general reception, previous to the time of that philoso- 
pher, of the doctrine of representative images or ideas, to account 
for all knowledge, except that which we have of our own men- 
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tal operations, of which last it was usually granted that we are 
directly conscious. Mind, it was supposed, can be conscious only 
of itself, and the hypothesis of a representative knowledge was 
invented to explain the phenomenon—which theorists regard as 
the grand difficulty of intellectual psychology—of a conscious 
intelligence, a large part of whose knowledge is not exclusively 
self-contained.* 

The hypothesis of mental representations, distinct at once from 
the percipient mind and from the object perceived, seems to have 
been, in some form or other, a very common one previous to the 
publication of Reid’s philosophical treatises ; although Des Cartes, 
Arnauld, and most of the Cartesians, Leibnitz, and probably 
Locke, understood by mental ideas, only modes of the mind 
itself in their representative capacity. The ideas assailed by 
Reid were, however, entities distinct from the act of perception, 
and they were employed to account for our knowledge of the ma- 
terial world, and for the phenomena of memory, imagination, and 
reasoning. These intellectual phenomena were supposed to have 
become more intelligible when—on the basis of self-knowledge, 
and without any critical account of what other notions and be- 
liefs are implied in the ability to observe, experiment, remember, 
and compare—the existence of such representative images was 
assumed by the philosopher, in working his theory of knowledge 
from within the region of the mind outwards, to independent 
and permanent realities. 

The inadequacy of this supposed intellectual machinery to afford 
an ultimate explanation of knowledge is manifest, especially in 
two respects. 1. In its opposition to the belief that has been in- 
serted in the structure of our mental constitution, that we have a 
direct knowledge of the qualities of matter—this hypothesis regard- 
ing the understanding as in immediate connexion only with what 
is representative of these qualities. 2. It is implied that the philo- 
sophers who maintain this doctrine, thereby overlook the need, or 
at least superficially perform the process of a comprehensive in- 
ductive examination of the first principles of knowledge and be- 
lief, apart from which no real progress can be made towards the 
philosophy of knowledge. 

The issue of philosophical scepticism is the analysis of know- 
ledge into a succession of isolated phenomena, or into a series of 








* We refer the reader to Reid’s essay on External Perception, and to Sir W. 
Hamilton’s dissertation on the Various Theories of Perception, for copious illustra- 
tions of the prodigious activity of thought and invention in different ages, in creat- 
ing varieties of the representative hypothesis, and we would especially ask attention 
to the distinction, explained in the dissertation, between the cruder or more pal- 
pable, and the more refined theory of representation—between egoistical and non- 
egoistical idealism. 
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notions of which no one can be predicated of another. The 
method employed by the pyrrhonist is to show that a radical con- 
tradiction is implied in every attempt to collect phenomena into 
science, or even into fragments of science, thus paralyzing the 
grasp of those beliefs and notions which create and cement our 
knowledge. But although David Hume worked this sceptical 
method with success against a metaphysical hypothesis which 
resolves all knowledge into experience alone, and accounts for 
its entrance, and its various kinds, by means of representations, 
the practical part of our nature always declares, by continuing in 
a state of activity, that human knowledge is in itself susceptible 
of a consistent defence, and at all events of a relative explanation, 
for a sane man hardly ever acts the sceptic, at least in the affairs 
of this life. It is for the philosopher to reconcile the speculative 
and the practical part of human nature, either by giving evidence 
that all our beliefs and notions are explicable, or else by exhibit- 
ing those of them that are mysterious in contrast to those of them 
which can be explained. 
To do something towards the accomplishment of this task was 
the aim of Dr. Reid. With a view to this, the prevalent doctrine 
of representative perception must be overthrown, because it is in- 
consistent with experience, and with the fundamental notions and 
beliefs which belong to the original structure of the human mind, 
as an agent consciously capable of knowing, and coming into direct 
and practical contact with, objects that are independent of itself. 
An inductive enumeration must, besides, be made of those first 
principles which the older philosophy had overlooked and in con- 
sequence traversed. And Reid has set himself to effect each of 
these tasks. He has exploded the favourite hypothesis of represen- 
tative images or entities, by showing that it is destitute of the evi- 
dence of internal experience, irrational, contradictory to the im- 
mediate dictates of our faculties, and, therefore—by vitiating the 
testimony of our original mental structure in one department of 
its utterances, and thus precluding any decisive appeal to its testi- 
mony as the ultimate criterion of truth in any other—fairly resolv- 
able into universal scepticism. He has also, both in the “ Jnquiry” 
and the “ Essays,” in the course of an analytic examination of the 
phenomena of the external senses, memory, imagination, and rea- 
soning, collected many other specimens of judgments of which we 
cannot rid ourselves, while, at the same time, we cannot explain 
their presence in the mind by means of any derived origin. Toa 
‘faith in these utterances of our nature he had cleared a road by 
removing the hypothesis of representative perception, and thus 
enabling philosophy to return, in that particular, to an acknow- 
ledgment of the credit of the common sense. In a word, Reid 
removed the excrescence of representations, which, in spite of 
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common sense, the philosopher had introduced into the theory 
of perception, and demanded the homage of the speculative 
world to the other judgments of the violated principle, which he 
had noted and treasured up in the course of an experimental 
investigation of his own mind. 

But the powerful tendency of the habit of self-observation to 
lose the way that conducts out of self-consciousness, has, not- 
withstanding Reid’s protest, retained its sway, and led its vic- 
tims through paths of illusive idealism more retired and se- 
ductive than any of those against which he had warned them. 
The hypothesis of images numerically distinct from the percipient 
mind, which constitute the entire material world of Berkeley, has 
indeed been almost banished from philosophical literature by 
Reid, but only to leave all the room for a more refined hypo- 
thesis of representation, which is still very generally received 
by Continental and British metaphysicians. The exposition and 
criticism of this subtle species of the doctrine of representative 
knowledge is one of the principal novelties of the philosophical 
works of Sir William Hamilton, and his disquisition deserves 
study, were it only as the most elaborate specimen of purely spe- 
culative ingenuity that modern British philosophy has yet pro- 
duced. We can afford only a few sentences to this subject, and 
must xefer the reader to these Dissertations. 


A quality or phenomenon of mind, e.g., a sensation, am. 


or desire, is evidently an object of knowledge to the mind itself 
not less than a quality or phenomenon of matter is. On the 
doctrine of the representationalist philosophers to whom we have 
referred, the observing mind is in fact in closer connexion with 
its own observed qualities than with the observed qualities of 
matter, and, in the opinion of many of them, we know the latter 
through the medium of the sensations which they occasion in 
the former. According to Dr. Thomas Brown, for instance, we 
know immediately, i.e, are conscious of, all our mental states, 
whereas any external object is known only by means of certain 
modes of mind (external states or sensations,) which its presence 
has somehow occasioned. In this view of perception the inter- 
course of the mind with the external world is through the inter- 
mediate sensations which alone are perceived by it; but in self- 
consciousness it is in direct intercourse with its objects. As in 
the less refined hypothesis of representation, the sphere of imme- 
diate knowledge is still confined within the a itself, only in- 
stead of a succession of representative entities, distinct at once 
from the percipient mind and from the material object, the under- 
standing is presented with a succession of its own states. Each of 
these evanescent modes of mind, is, according to the relation in 
which it happens to be regarded, either an object or an act of 
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perception. Now, it is argued by Sir William Hamilton that the 

erm of universal scepticism is latent in this more subtile, as 
Reid had proved it to be latent in a less refined hypothesis 
respecting our knowledge of matter. On neither hypothesis do 
we get directly beyond the objects of self-consciousness, and, 
therefore, as each is said to violate that utterance of the ori- 
ginal judgments of our nature which declares that we do, on 
neither can we get beyond the succession of our own thoughts 
and feelings, while in both even this self-knowledge itself becomes 
illusory, and must fall with the original faith that has been, in 
both hypotheses, assumed to be deceitful. 

Sir William Hamilton deals by the mental modes of this refined 
or egoistical idealism as Dr. Reid had dealt by the representative 
entities, which are not mental modes, of non-egoistical idealism. 
Discarding the interposition of any state of the mind as the imme- 
diate object of perceptive knowledge, or of any reflex act of mind 
upon its own sensations, as a requisite for our first apprehension 
of the outer world, he maintains that certain of the qualities 
of matter are the direct objects of a mysterious insight, and thus 
that the mind is conscious of material as well as of mental qualities. 
On this theory we become immediately acquainted, at least in 
certain limited relations, with the material world that is outside 
and independent of us, and on the foundation of this direct appre- 
hension of a very limited portion of its contents—to wit, its 
Primary Qualities—we gradually reach, in the light of our former 
information, by means of abstraction and reasoning aided by ha- 
bit and association, that growing knowledge of its properties, 
which in the earlier stages of its progress collects some of the 
secondary qualities of matter, obtains the notions of distance and 
form by means of sight alone, educates the general senses to an 
indefinite acuteness, and rises at last to those varied and recon- 
dite properties, characteristic of the different objects, by a precise 
acquaintance with the nature and laws of which, the physical 
sciences are constituted. An inductive history of this whole pro- 
cess is a principal part, as it is still a desideratum, in psychology. 
‘Much that is valuable for the explanation of its earlier stages has 
been contributed in the Dissertation on the “ Primary and Secon- 
dary Qualities of Body,” a dissertation which appears to us to 
form an important step of progress in this department of mental 
science. 

The opposite to this theory of a consciousness of certain quali- 
ties of matter, which is itself styled Natural Realism, is the doc- 
trine of Absolute Idealism, which denies to the material world 
any external independent existence. Intermediate between the 
two are the various hypotheses of representative perception or 
Hypothetical Realism. 
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It is evident that this alleged immediatecy of our knowledge 
of the qualities of matter is to be contrasted, not merely with 
that sort of mediate knowledge which is implied i in the posses- 
sion of the results of inductive or deductive reasoning, but also 
with that other kind of mediate know ledge which, according to 
some philosophers, (and among others Sir William Hamilton, v who 
has rediscovered and revived the old scholastic distinction of pre- 
sentative and representative knowledge,) is implied in every act of 
memory and imagination. It is a more bale analysis than the 
familiar one, which divides the propositions that compose what we 
believe, into those that are the result of reasoning, and those that 
are known by us intuitively, and it suggests some curious ques- 
tions regarding the nature “and economy of certain of our intel- 
lectual functions. 

One characteristic of the view of this economy that is taken in 
the Dissertations, is the development of a distinction—open to re- 
flex observation and i investigation—between that knowledge of the 
phenomena of matter, now rand here present, to which the name 
consciousness is exclusivel y appropriated, and which is asserted not 
to involve any act of mediate self-consciousness, and that other 
knowledge—of the past and possible—which is, on the contrary, 
maintained to imply an act of the mind conscious of its own 
state as representative of something separate from the state itself: 
Thus, when I imagine the Iliad, or when I remember the events 
of yesterday, the immediate objects of my knowledge are certain 
phenomena of my own mind. Let the war of Troy, or the events 
of yesterday be enacted before my senses, and the immediate ob- 
jects of my knowledge are radically qualities of matter. When 
we know the possible and the past, the ver Y operation of knowing 
is the only object of which the mind is conscious. But when we 
know the present states of our own minds, or the present primary 
qualities of matter, these states and qualities are known in them- 
selves, and not through the medium of a representative mental 
state. Memory and imagination is thus each of them a species 
of self-consciousness, in which the intellect has for its immediate 
objects those phenomena of self, which form, in the one the acts 
of remembering past objects of perception or self-consciousness, 
and in the other of apprehending the creations of the poetical 
faculty. 

This theory of the knowledge of what self once was conscious 
of, in the modes or qualities of self, contrasted with the more di- 
rect sort of knowledge of consciousness, suggests a variety of 
questions, and, among others, the laws according to which those 
objects of the mind that are at first observed, in a direct experience 
of the inner and outer world are, as immediate objects of memory 
and imagination, as it were, converted into mental modes, and 
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made the objects of reflection in the current of our associated 
thoughts. This field of investigation may, perhaps, be illustrated 
by the well-known doctrine of Leibnitz, regarding latent states 
of consciousness, to which Sir William Hamilton often refers in 
the course of his philosophical writings. 

The theory of perception maintained by Sir William Hamilton 
is not likely, we think, to exhaust discussion in a province which 
experience has proved to be so fitted to kindle metaphysical ge- 
nius, and to give scope to speculative ingenuity. ‘The new and 
revived doctrines of which his philosophy is composed, have un- 
covered too many unsolved difficulties to permit such a result ; 
and we are inclined to expect an increase rather than an abate- 
ment of the intellectual gladiatorship which has hitherto been 
associated with the theory of our knowledge of matter, as the re- 
sult of a more diffused acquaintance with the assumptions and 
arguments of these Dissertations. 

It should be remembered, however, that it is, as the arena of 
the struggle with philosophical scepticism, that this region of spe- 
culation has attracted combatants, earnest in the defence and de- 
velopment of the theory of human knowledge, as well as in the 
endeavour to reconcile intelligence with practice, and to maintain 
for man the possibility of sciences, relative and limited, yet solid 
and suited to his circumstances. It is when regarded in relation 
to a specimen in one department, of the manner in which the war 
against this scepticism is to be maintained in all, that the question 
respecting a presentative or representative knowledge of the exter- 
nal world is likely to be studied with most seriousness, and that 
it connects itself most nearly with our natural feelings and desires. 

The science of metaphysics—in its polemical aspect, the con- 
troversy with the pyrrhonists—is a region into which those are 
forced who seek the ultimate answers that can be given, to ac- 
count for all that man is capable of knowing in any of the 
sciences. “ Reasoning,” says Pascal, “ confounds the dogma- 
tist, and nature the sceptic.” It is the aim of the metaphysician 
to compose this difference, a task which the Philosophy of Com- 
mon Sense accomplishes in the only manner in which it can be 
effected by man. That philosophy seeks for, and renders promi- 
nent the inexplicable feelings, judgments, and notions in which 
reasoning and nature meet; and in doing this, it ascends the 
highest elevation that the human mind can reach, as long, at 
least, as the human faculties are limited by the boundary proper 
to this mortal existence. It is here that man gains the most 
comprehensive survey of the sciences, and were it not that the 
elevation is likely to dim his vision of the separate objects of 
which the panorama is composed, it is from thence that each 
science receives for him its most pervading illumination, There 
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all his knowledge tends towards the organized unity—the 
cogia of the old Greeks—to which our understandings can 
only make an approach; and, as regards which, man assumes 
his highest function when it is the object of his love and aspira- 
tion, according to the original eloquent meaning of the word 
philosophy. 

It is as much for the sake of this illumination, as for the pur- 
poses of defence, that we need to foster those habits which send 
us in quest of the First Principles of metaphysics. Nature is 
usually sufficiently strong to defend, for all the uses of life, those 
portions of knowledge which the powerful original motives of hu- 
man activity require to be converted into practice, and she can al- 
ways silence, by means of action, the objections of the few sceptical 
adventurers who seek to find their way behind the scenes, and in- 
geniously contrive literally to lose themselves in the attempt. “ All 
sceptical reasoning,” says SirJ ames Mackintosh, “is merely blowing 
up the ship, where you and your enemy go into the air together.” 
But the speculative consistency and completeness of those sec- 
tions of knowledge, which form the various sciences, is materially 
diminished, and the sciences themselves must inevitably undergo 
a process of gradual deterioration, if human thought is not some- 
times turned towards those remote outworks, whence so com- 
manding a view may be gained of what is knowable, in contrast 
with what cannot be known. If the comprehensiveness of the 
knowledge that is possessed by the students of the subordinate 
sciences is increased, as wider laws are, in their several provinces, 
gradually revealed to observation and experiment,—if the disco- 
very of gravitation, for instance, is perceived to be valuable be- 
cause it has illustrated the whole region of mechanics—this 
analogy may help to explain the effect, upon what we may call 
the style in which we hold every kind of knowledge, of a habit of 
intimacy with those highest laws, which, as ultimate propositions, 
mark the frontier that may not be passed by the human intellect. 
The progress of physical discovery upon this planet has become 
more enlightened since men have learned its figure, and the limits 
within which their exploration has been confined by the Creator. 
The fears of the followers of Columbus are now unknown, nor is 
El Dorado any longer searched for. In like manner, the more 
nearly the metaphysician is able to find the precise sphere within 
which our researches must be confined, the more successfully may 
we expect knowledge to be converted into science, and the more 
submissive should be our reverence, when we turn to those mys- 
teries which are created for us by the limitations of human 
thought which are disclosed to metaphysical investigation. The 
elements of philosophical faith—or, in the language of Reid, the 
principles of common sense—which are acted on by all, but te 
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which the metaphysician alone directs an intelligent attention, 
as the special objects of his own science, are the materials of 
the foundation on which must rest that Classification of the 
Sciences, towards which so much thought has been directed 
since the publication of the “ Advancement of Learning.” This 
survey and arrangement of these definite, solid, and self-con- 
sistent sections of knowledge, appears to be the appropriate busi- 
ness of the philosophers of the ensuing age. It implies a clear 
account of what that is which entitles any portion of knowledge 
to the designation of scientific, what the methods are by which 
vague, and narrow or imperfect knowledge may become science, 
what the principles may be which mark off one science into a 
province distinct from another, and what the bond of connexion 
among all the sciences is, with the scale of their relative value 
and importance, and the place of each as a part of that organic 
whole into which the philosophic mind seeks to mould all its 
knowledge. ‘The strength and precision of mind needed for a 
task like this, must be, in a great measure, regulated by the suc- 
cess of metaphysicians in detecting First Principles. 

Sir William Hamilton has greatly illustrated metaphysical 
science by the clearness and distinctness which he has infused 
into the theory of common sense expounded by Reid, and main- 
tained by him in common with the great majority of ancient and 
modern philosophers, it being, “ notwithstanding many schis- 
matic aberrations, the one catholic and perennial philosophy,” 
while the very name common sense “is the term under which 
that doctrine has been most familiarly known, at least in the 
Western world.”* 

There are two statements connected with this doctrine which 
should be carefully noted and reflected on by the metaphysical 
student. Of these the one is a question of terminology, and re- 
lates to the precise object, or collection of objects, that is signified 
by the technical term “ common sense,” when it is used as the 
term expressive of the proper province of his science. The other 
is a question of scientific method, and enforces the necessity of the 
labour of analysis and criticism for the discovery and arrange- 
ment of the genuine principles of common sense, purified from 
the prejudices and conyentionalisms with which they are apt to 
be confounded, and by which they are almost always marred. 

Common sense, as a term of science in metaphysics, expresses 
those notions and beliefs which are essential to man regarded 





* See, in the Dissertation on Common Sense, 106 testimonies to this effeet— 
a singular document, illustrative of the “succession” of metaphysicians, and of 
the analogy of metaphysical speculation, during three thousand years, from Hesiod 
and Heraclitus down to Schelling, Hegel, and Cousin, 
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as an intellectual and moral being. ‘The existence of such ori- 
ginal convictions is assumed when man is declared to be capable 
of collecting knowledge from experience, but they have not them- 
selves been collected out of the materials of experience. Reflec- 
tive induction may observe and systematize them, but it is not 
as the results of induction that they have gained an entrance 
into the mind. The word, when used in the higher philosophy, 
is to be entirely dissociated from its more vague and popular 
meanings, in which it expresses natural prudence, or acquired 
skill in the management of common affairs and in the intercourse 
of society. These unscientific significations, while they are ex- 
pressive of mental qualities which, on their own account, very 
much deserve the attention of psychologists, are likely to be pro- 
ductive of confusion when the term is used metaphysically, inas- 
much as many popular principles of common sense are far indeed 
from having any proper claim to the dignity of ultimate notions 
and beliefs. Instead of the collected original judgments of the 
human mind, appeals to common sense are often directed to the 
prejudices of individuals, which must be analyzed not into the in- 
spirations of the Author of our mental structure, but into the 
perverseness of him on whom that structure has been bestowed.” 

The detection of the genuine principles of common sense is 
therefore the result of an intellectual effort which requires qua- 
lities peculiar to the philosopher, and the argument from com- 
mon sense is no irrational appeal to vulgar feeling. ‘The reflex 
criticism which distinguishes the primary from the other qualities 
of matter, and which appropriates the former exclusively to the 
external world, is an illustration, from the phenomena of percep- 
tion, of the ditference between an intelligent and an unscientific 
appeal to the ultimate criterion of truth. Analogous illustra- 
tions might be quoted, from other provinces of knowledge, of 
the manner in which prejudice is sifted, by the application of 
this test, and these also may be made to prove that the purport 
of the Scottish philosophy is by no means to encourage the mob 
to carry away the ark of metaphysics. 

In short, we may admit with D’Alembert, quoted in the Dis- 
sertations, “ That the truth in metaphysics, like the truth in 
matters of taste, is a truth of which all minds have the germ 
within themselves; to which, indeed, the greater number pay 
no attention, but which they recognise the moment it is pointed 
out to them. * * But if, in this sort, all are able to understand, 
all are not able to instruct. ‘The merit of conveying easily to 
others true and simple notions is much greater than is commonly 


* It is against these spurious principles of common sense that Locke’s polemic 
against innate ideas may be beneficially applied, 
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supposed ; for experience Bo how rarely this is to be met 
with. Sound metaphysical ideas are the common truths which 
every one apprehends, but which few have the talent to deve- 
lop.” “ The first problem of philosophy,” adds the Scottish 
philosopher, “ and it is one of no easy accomplishment, being 
thus to seek out, purify, and establish, by intellectual analysis 
and criticism, the elementary feelings and beliefs, in which are 
given the elementary truths of which all are in possession ; and 
the argument from common sense being the allegation of those 
feelings and beliefs, as explicated and ascertained, in proof of the 
relative truths and their necessary consequences, this argument 
is manifestly dependent on philosophy as an art, as an acquired 
dexterity, and cannot, notwithstanding the errors which they 
have frequently committed, be taken out of the hands of philo- 
sophers. Common sense is like common law. Each may be 
laid down as the general rule of decision; but in one case it 
must be left to the jurist, in the other to the philosopher, to as- 
certain what are the contents of the rule; and though in both 
cases the common man may be cited as a witness for the custom 
of the fact, in neither can he be allowed to officiate as advocate 
or as judge. * * We may, in short, say of the philosopher what 
Erasmus, in an epistle to Hiitten, said of Sir Thomas More : 
‘ Nemo minus ducitur vulgi judicio ; sed rursus nemo minus ab- 
est a sensu communi.’ ” 

We have referred to the efforts of the Scottish school to ex- 
tract, by means of analytic criticism, those principles of common 
sense which relate to our knowledge of the qualities of matter, 
seeing that, as already stated, it is chiefly in this province that 
the contest with philosophical scepticism has been maintained in 
Britain, and especially because the theory of external perception 
is the central point of Sir William Hamilton’s re-statement and 
vindication of the conservative philosophy of common sense. But 
if our metaphysical science in this country has hitherto been 
chiefly suggested in that region of research, we must not forget 
that the struggle with scepticism has, in the most profoundly 
thoughtful nation of Europe, been transferred for us from the 
arena of our beliefs about matter to the arena of our beliefs 
about religion. These last have in Germany been put through 
an ordeal as severe as that which this volume contains evidence 
that the former have passed through at home, and scepticism is 
much less able practically to distort the mind of man with regard 
to what concerns the present life than with regard to what con- 
cerns the life to come. A critical application of some of our 
higher minds to those principles of common sense that relate to 
our faith in God, and our notions of the relation between God 
and man, which should bring back to its origin this part of our 
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knowledge, would correspond, in the region of theology, to the 
task attempted by Reid and Sir William Hamilton in the meta- 
physics of perception. 

The Scottish sceptical philosophy of Hume is, indeed, through- 
out irreligious. But his antagonists in this country have as yet 
attempted little for the satisfaction of the scientific principle by 
a statement of the metaphysics of religion.* In Germany his 
doctrines have formed part of the seed that has there produced, 
during the last two generations, the rank crop of religious scep- 
ticism, which is now imported into the popular literature of 
Britain and America, in the new species of infidelity which 
makes a virtual excision of those principles of common sense 
that lie at the root of our religious knowledge. An intel- 
ligent attention is due, on the part of those who are the autho- 
rized teachers of religion, to the progress of a form of scepticism 
which, while it sublimates the Divine personality into the illusion 
of the Absolute, excludes the possibility of all positive theological 
knowledge, by discrediting the original or derived faculties for 
obtaining ideas of the supernatural, nullifying the argument 
from final causes, and refusing to receive alleged miraculous 
events as by possibility credentials of what is divine, and which 
thus descends with the elementary controversy about religion, 
from the actual objective evidence to be sought for on its behalf, 
to—what is clearly a lower stratum—a criticism of our subjec- 
tive faculties for the apprehension of natural, and especially of 
supernatural and positive revelation, and of the possibility of finite 
phenomena of any kind yielding evidence regarding what is in- 
finite} An adjustment of these questions, capable of explaining 
the manner in which the human understanding is enabled to 
rise, on the ladder of available evidence, from the relative and 
finite phenomena of the mental and material worlds, to the region 
of religion or the supernatural, and which should also be in analo 


gy 

* We, of course, except the invaluable contributions to the philosophy of reli- 
gion contained in Dr. Chalmers’ Treatises on “ Natural Theology” and on the 
“ Heidences of Christianity,” —so full of comprehensive conceptions, and abounding 
in vigorous metaphysical discussions. 

} Although religious men have been anticipated by the infidel party, in the pro- 
vince of discussion where they would cause the paralysis of the faculties for appre- 
hending Christianity which the Pantheistie doctrine induces, it must not be in- 
ferred that all teachers of revealed truths in the British Churches are negligent of 
the peculiar duties which are required by the consequent crisis in the history of 
the evidence of religion, and in the arrangements of the Christian Church. Among 
other illustrations to the contrary, may we ask the attention of our readers toa 
recently published discourse on “ Popery and Infidelity in the Last Times,” by 
the Reverend Professor. Garbett, of Oxford, delivered before the University on the 
5th November 1847? The lurid gloom of the perhaps occasionally exaggerated 
representations of this impressive composition may help to rouse the heart, while 
it guides the understanding to a proper apprehension of certain religious and social 
phenomena of this age. 
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with the Scottish philosophical account, of our notions and origi- 
nal judgments respecting the qualities of mind and matter, would 
supplement what is still a defect in our national metaphysics. 

A mental experience of the divinity of the gospel system, 
which is gained by acting it out in the details of a holy life, is 
certainly a practical escape from those questions of science. 
Without this, even the speculative task of the theologian can- 
not be accomplished, and it is chiefly in order to foster and ren- 
der intelligent that habit of life that tie task is worth his toil. 
But his work is not then done. Those to whom the written word 
is the centre of all truth, regarding the “things unseen and eter- 
nal” and the moral mystery of human life, cannot count value- 
less, thoughtful answers to such questions as refer to the manner 
in which the positive evidence of religion is reached by man, so 
that his thought, even while confined, by the necessity of its ori- 
ginal structure, to the level of the relative and the conditioned, 
may be exercised on the objects of a religious faith, that precisely 
meets the wants of the human intelligence as well as of the hu- 
man conscience. 

The comment on Reid’s essay on “ The Liberty of Moral 
Agents,” is the part of the notes and dissertations that is most 
nearly related to the theory of religion and morality. Some 
account of it, and estimate of its value, as a contribution to the 
ceaseless controversy of metaphysicians and theologians on the 
mysterious topic of responsible agency, may interest those of our 
readers who are inclined to pay attention to the guestiones vexatr 
of the nature, possibility, and explanation of free-will. We 
must, however, restrict our reference to this subject within very 
narrow limits, having already more than exhausted our space. 

Sir William Hamilton, in common with his predecessors of the 
old Scottish school—Reid and Stewart—is a firm defender of 
the possibility of free-will. He maintains that the reality of 
a power or liberty, to will what we will, is testified to us indi- 
rectly, if not directly, by the experience of our own conscious- 
ness, and that the possession of it is essential to all activity of 
which the modes are properly objects of praise or blame. Such 
freedom is the root of man’s personality, and constitutes his 
power of self-control over the desires and affections that have 
been inserted in his mind and committed to his government. 

Amid much obscurity and diversity in their account of the na- 
ture of free-will, a doctrine of liberty has, with few exceptions, 
till recent times, been maintained by the most religious and ear- 
nest of our British philosophers. Cudworth and Clarke attacked 
the opposite hypothesis of necessity as a citadel of the Atheists 
and Materialists of that age, and as interwoven with the specula- 
tions of Hobbes and also of Spinoza, In the eighteenth cen- 
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tury, the assault on free-will was conducted by the Unitarians 
Priestly and Belsham, and the system of necessity has since been 
used by the Socialists and Communists of our own times, as a 
popular engine for the defence of their doctrines. It is also im- 
portant to note that the modern doctrine of universal necessity 
is apparently at variance with what is said concerning free-will, 
and particularly with the prominence which is given to the fall, 
in the doctrinal symbols of the Reformation. ‘These creeds as- 
sume the possibility of a free-will, when they assert that human 
freedom was lost, “as to any spiritual good accompanying salva- 
tion,” in the fall of Adam.* The loss of freedom clearly implies 
the possibility of it, for what is lost must once have existed. But 
on the system of universal necessity, free-will must be denied to 
man, whether fallen or unfallen, and even to God himself; and 
the fall cannot consist in the loss of what is in itself radically 
inconsistent with the tie which connects all the phenomena of the 
universe. 

Yet the doctrine of free-will has, during the last and the pre- 
sent century, been exposed to the attacks of men of an aim and 
spirit very different from those of the infidel necessarians to whom 
we have referred. A system of universal necessity, substantially 
the same with that of Hobbes and Collins, was employed for the 
defence of some of the more peculiar doctrines of the Calvinistic 
interpretation of Christianity, by one of the most vigorous of the 
thinkers who in modern times have consecrated intellect to the 
service of revealed religion. President Edwards of New Eng- 
land, in his well-known “ Enquiry into the modern prevailing 
notions of that I’'reedom of the Will, éc.,” adopted the necessarian 
hypothesis, as a foundation on which certain portions of the in- 
terpretation of Scripture, contained in the Reformed Confessions, 
might be unanswerably vindicated from the attacks of the philo- 
sophers. 

The substance of the argument thus adopted by Edwards 
is likely to be familiar to most of those who are interested in 
this discussion. The essential part of his reasoning may be con- 
densed within a few sentences, although, owing to the expan- 
sion needed for the application of it to meet the various forms 
of objection, philosophical and theological, by which it had 





* See, as illustrations, the tenth of the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of Eng- 
land, and the ninth chapter of the Westminster Confession, or symbol of the doctrine 
of the Presbyterian Churches of Scotland. In the latter document, we read expressly 
that “man in his state of innocency had freedom and power to will and to do,” &e, 
The condition of the fallen human will is a distinct province of discussion. Some of 
the problems that may be raised in this latter department may be found, inter alia, 
in a rather curious little book, Everard’s “ Creation and Full of Adam Reviewed, 
or a Brief Treatise wherein is discovered Adam’s indowments in his Creation, and 
what he became by Degeneration.” London, 1649. 
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been or might be assailed, it has been diffused through a treatise 
of considerable size. The fundamental assumption of the whole 
book is the unlimited application of the law of causation, and the 
consequent existence of an infinite succession of derived causes 
or antecedents. The phenomenon to be thereby explained is the 
origin of our rational and responsible volitions. On the hypo- 
thesis assailed by Edwards, these acts of will are accounted for in 
each case by means of the assumption of a previous determina- 
tion of the will itself, which was asserted to be possessed of the 
power of self-determination. The inconsistency of this explana- 
tion is clearly demonstrated in the jirst section of the second part 
of the “ Inquiry,” which may be regarded as a summary of the 
argument which the modern antagonists of liberty are accustom- 
ed to present as an unassailable defence of a scheme of universal 
necessity, in which all acts of will, Divine as well as human, 
are included. 

The series of syllogisms contained in the passage to which we 
have referred is irrefragable as against the conceptions of free 
will at which it is pointed, if indeed an hypothesis of liberty 
such as is there assailed was ever distinctly maintained by any 
philosophical theologian of repute. But in truth, although the 
defenders of freedom have united against fatalism, they are far 
from being lucid or unanimous in the statement of their own 
doctrine. Even Reid’s writings on free-will can hardly be made 
to yield a consistent theory. 

‘The most important advance, as it seems to us, that has been 
made by Sir William Hamilton, in the discussion of this problem 
of philosophy, consists in the account which he has furnished of 
the very nature of the debated question, and of the real assump- 
tions which every argument regarding it must imply. To gain a 
clear understanding of a disputed question, and of the conditions 
which must be conformed to before a true answer to it can be 
obtained, while it is usually a more painful and less manifest 
stage in the progress of a science or a doctrine, is often a more 
important one than the ew solution of its difficulties. It 
helps to fill the intellect with suggestive hypotheses of a kind 
appropriate to the peculiarities of the phenomena which are ex- 
posed for scientific explanation. The solution itself is frequently 
obvious when a new general principle has been obtained ; and it 
is easier to attempt to account for fresh phenomena by means of 
old hypotheses than to find others which are at once new and 
true. Disputants have long been obliged to struggle with the 
haze of intellect that has invested the question regarding the 
meaning of moral agency, and that philosopher has rendered an 
important service who has in any measure dispelled the mist. 

Dr. Reid maintains that liberty is conceivable. Sir William 
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Hamilton asserts the fact of moral freedom as a possible but inex- 
plicable mystery. 

Unless the freedom which is maintained is only necessity under 
another name, there can, we think, be no question that it is a mys- 
tery, and as such inconceivable. But even when liberty is resol- 
ved into unlimited necessity, the mystery is only made to recede. 
It is more out of sight, but it still remains. The argument of the 
modern necessarians, contained in the treatise of Edwards, takes 
for granted the inconceivable hypothesis of an infinite series of de- 
rived causes ; for the Divine volitions, in common with all acts of 
created will, are conceived as links in an endless chain of antece- 
dents and consequents. The defenders of this necessity easily prove 
the self-contradiction of that counter-hypothesis, which explains 
freedom by means of what is virtually either an infinite series of 
self-determinations, or else a series which ultimately merges in a 
necessity that is outside of the will. But on the latter, which is 
the selected alternative, they virtually assert the existence of an 
infinite series of derived causes in the universe, in order to account 
for the acts of will which constitute a part of the phenomena of 
the universe. Now this hypothesis is in itself as inconceivable 
as that of the self-origination of volitions, and has besides been 
proved contradictory and absurd in various of the arguments in 
behalf of the first principles of natural theology.* 

The modern necessarians, represented by Edwards, have thus 
failed, even by means of the accumulation of ingenious and con- 
clusive argument which they have produced, to raise this problem, 
regarding responsible actions, out of the region of the insoluble. 
The application of the theory of causation which they have made, 
is sufficient for a relative explanation of the phenomena of the 
physical sciences, because these sciences deal only with limited 
sections of the phenomena of the universe, regarded in those im- 
mediate, invariable, unconditional relations to one another, which 
have been fixed for them, and to which their objects are adapted, 
by the free First Cause and Governor of all, and which are 
commonly spoken of as the “ laws of nature.” But the hypothe- 
sis of a chain of mutually dependent sequences, which is sufficient 
for the explanation that the sciences of external nature ask for, 
regarding the particular orders of phenomena which are their 
objects, implies the absurdity of a chain without a beginning, 
when brought, as it is before it is capable of yielding the neces- 
sarian inference, to give a conclusive explanation of all the phe- 
nomena which may be made the objects of investigation by man. 
It cannot, therefore, act as an insurmountable bar against the 
possibility either of an uncreated or a created free-will. 





* As, for instance, in Proposition Second of Dr. Clarke’s “ Demonstration of 
the Being and Attributes of God.” 
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In a word, on the side of liberty, man is lost in the mystery of 
absolute commencement. On the side of universal necessity, he 
is lost in the mystery, or rather the contradiction, of infinite de- 
pendent succession, And thus it seems a conclusive inference, 
that this long discussed problem is indeed insoluble by man, or 
by any other being whose power of thought is limited like his. 
It is, however, practically solved, as similar problems in regard 
to other objects of our speculative nature are, in the existence of 
those feelings, by which we are compelled to assume, as a first 
principle, our own responsibility for our acts of rational will. 
Possessing these, even without the possibility of any ultimate 
theory of moral agency for the gratification of the logical 
faculty, or finite understanding, men may consistently “ follow 
after holiness,” and also receive, as possible, though inexplic- 
able, the supernatural account which has been conveyed to 
them of the historical origin of that tendency to sin of which 
they experience the power, as well as of that free restoration 
from the “ fallen state,” which, revealed in the Gospel, is mys- 
teriously bestowed on the regenerate. This agrees, too, with the 
analogy of Scripture, for the Bible is full of both ideas—absolute 
commencement and derived volition—but it essays not to explain 
nor to reconcile them. 

If the finite power of reasoning may be proved incapable to 
grasp the theory that is sufficient to account for responsible ac- 
tions, consistently on the one hand with our belief regarding 
‘ausation, and on the other, with the limitation of the series of 
causes which is assumed in those principles of the theistical argu- 
ment that are at variance with the hypothesis of an infinite chain 
of derived causes, common sense includes among its other be- 
liefs the conviction that we are created by God moral agents, 
responsible for those actions which we perform in relation to Him 
and to one another. This belief is sufficient to sustain our moral 
activity, even although the limits of the human intellect lay an 
arrest on further speculation, and therefore render it impossible 
for us to retain in the vocabulary of our purely intellectual con- 
ceptions such words as Free-will and Responsibility, except, in- 
deed, for the purpose of having finger-posts, as it were, for guid- 
ing us to points of view where we may have some of the most 
impressive aspects of that realm of mystery, by which human 
thought is encompassed on all sides, and on which we may 
“ break the spirit” in metaphysical contemplation. The problem 
which these words suggest, as far as it is exclusively speculative, 
is truly one which, when we attempt to develop it, stirs the mind 
to its profoundest depths, as it offers to us the alternatives of 
self-origination, or an infinite course of dependent acts of will. 

With this negative rather than positive account of the theory 
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of liberty, which, after all, only amounts to a statement of the 
reason why no conclusive solution can be given to the problem 
raised by the fact of moral agency, we leave the adjustment of 
the other questions connected with it to those who are ready to 
bestow additional thought on the ideas of causation and respon- 
sibility, which are those that are most peculiarly involved in 
the subject. And with this brief reference to a single depart- 
ment of the argument regarding the theory of moral agency, 
we abruptly and reluctantly close our account of the struggle of 
the Philosophy of Common Sense with Scepticism, Idealism, and 
Necessarianism. We regret, for the sake of the science in which 
we have been expatiating, the necessary concentration of thought 
and expression, which is manifest in this Article, as we fear that 
the preceding disquisitions may thus appear, except to persons pre- 
viously familiar with such thoughts, to be addressed only to those 
“ small hooks of the mind” which catch at and apprehend mere 
illusive abstractions, and to have little or no connexion with 
that knowledge which penetrates nature, and finds real induc- 
tive axioms in her phenomena. 

We have reason to offer our cordial thanks to the distin- 
guished author of these Notes and Dissertations, for providing 
among them so many paths and recesses in which the inquisitive 
student may reflect on phases of our knowledge, there presented 
to him, that will very greatly add to the number of his queries, 
on such topics as those which have occupied our attention in 
the greater part of this Article, and where “ may also gather no 
slight contribution to his stock of answers to such queries. The 
pages of this volume supply ample evidence that the grasp- 
ings of the mind of man, after the first principles of physical, 
theological, and self-knowledge, are not confined to one generation 
of the history of the world. ‘These are founded on tendencies 
which are permanent as the raceof man. They are the seeds of 
a nature fallen from its high original and destiny, but which 
was not adapted only nor chiefly for this earthly life between 
two eternities. From Thales, Xenophanes, and Pythagoras in the 
Greek philosophy, and the still older inspired complaints of the 
patriarch of Idumea, down to our own century, the apparent 
discord of the theory of knowledge, because the real limitation 
of its sphere; the great objects of knowledge—God, self, and the 
world ;—together with the riddles of creation, and of indepen- 
dent moral action, which these involve, have attracted, in order to 
find an explanation of them and thus reduce them into human 
science, a succession of men of different schools, of whose unin- 
terrupted series the fragments of thought that are expressed in 
the accumulation of philosophical paragraphs, sentences, and 
references which enrich the learning of this volume, as well as 
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its original matter, form a remarkable confirmation and illustra- 
tion. Though ever and anon the calls of the circumstances 
through which men are passing may divert the attention of 
generations to the arrangement of affairs that are more pressing, 
if they are less sublime and imposing, the like aspirations will 
continue to ascend, and not the less passionately as the world 
approaches its catastrophe. They are worthy of reverence as the 
emanations of the human spirit in the direction of the permanent, 
the infinite, and the eternal, the nourishment at once of noble- 
ness and humility of mind, if they are often the baffled efforts of 
2 desire to break the barrier by which its own structure confines 
the thought of man, who finds instincts instead of explana- 
tions when he endeavours to form such science. ‘This perpetual, 
yet broken struggle, after what must in the end elude his grasp, 
when become habitual and too exclusive in any individual, tends 
to weaken his judgment in common affairs, by abstracting it from 
clear and distinct sciences, and palpable individual realities, and 
tempts his mind to sink into itself in the vain effort to find there 
that explanation which shall leave nothing to be explained. The 
check of nature thus imposed upon the unrestrained indulgence 
of speculation, affords an emphatical illustration of the sentiment 
which pervades the “ Pensées” of Pascal, regarding the mingled 
greatness and littleness of man. 
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Art. VI.—Final Memorials of Charles Lamb. By Tuomas 
Noon Tatrourp. 2 vols. London: 1848. 


Ir sounds paradoxical, but is not so in a bad sense, to say— 
that in every literature of large compass some authors will be 
found to rest much of the interest which surrounds them on their 
essential non-popularity. They are good for the very reason that 
they are not in conformity to the current taste. They interest 
because to the world they are not interesting. They attract by 
means of their repulsion. Not as though it could separately 
furnish a reason for loving a book—that the majority of men had 
found it repulsive. Prima facie, it must suggest some presump- 
tion against a book—that it has failed to engage public attention. 
To have roused hostility indeed, to have kindled a feud against 
its own principles or its temper, may happen to be a good sign. 
That argues power. Hatred may be promising. The deepest 
revolutions of mind sometimes begin in hatred. But simply to 
have left a reader unimpressed—is in itself a neutral result, from 
which the inference is doubtful. Yet even that, even simple fail- 
ure to impress, may happen at times to be a result from positive 
powers in a writer, from special originalities, such as rarely reflect 
themselves in the mirror of the ordinary understanding. It seems 
little to be perceived—how much the great scriptural * idea of the 
worldly and the unworldly is found to emerge in literature as well 
as in life. In reality the very same combinations of moral qua- 
lities, infinitely varied, which compose the harsh physiognomy of 
what we call worldliness in the living groups of life, must una- 
voidably present themselves in books. A library divides into 
sections of worldly and unworldly, even as a crowd of men divides 
into that same majority and minority. The world has an instinct 
for recognising its own; and recoils from certain qualities when 
exemplified in books, with the same disgust or defective sympathy 
as would have governed it in real life. From qualities for in- 
stance of childlike simplicity, of shy profundity, or of inspired 
self-communion, the world does and must turn away its face to- 
wards grosser, bolder, more determined, or more intelligible ex- 
pressions of character and intellect ;—and not otherwise in litera- 
ture, nor at all Jess in literature, than it does in the realities of life. 





* « Scriptural” we call it, because this element of thought, so indispensable to a 
profound philosophy of morals, is not simply more used in Scripture than else- 
where, but is so exclusively significant or intelligible amidst the correlative ideas 
of Scripture, as to be absolutely insusceptible of translation into elassical Greek or 
classical Latin. It is disgraceful that more reflection has not been directed to the 


vast causes and consequences of so pregnant a truth, 
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Charles Lamb, if any ever was, is amongst the class here 
contemplated ; he, if any ever has, ranks amongst writers whose 
works are destined to be for ever unpopular, and yet for ever in- 
teresting ; interesting, moreover, by means of those very quali- 
ties which guarantee their non-popularity. The same qualities 
which will be found forbidding to the worldly and the thought- 
less, which will be found insipid to many even amongst robust 
and powerful minds, are exactly those which will continue to 
command a select audience in every generation. The prose essays, 
under the signature of Elia, form the most delightful section 
amongst Lamb’s works. They traverse a peculiar field of ob- 
servation, sequestered from general interest ; and they are com- 
posed in a spirit too delicate and unobtrusive to catch the ear of 
the noisy crowd, clamouring for strong sensations. But this re- 
tiring delicacy itself, the pensiveness chequered by gleams of 
the fanciful, and the humour that is touched with cross-lights of 
pathos, together with the picturesque quaintness of the objects 
casually described, whether men, or things, or usages, and, in 
the rear of all this, the constant recurrence to ancient recollec- 
tions and to decaying forms of household life, as things retiring 
before the tumult of new and revolutionary generations ;—these 
traits in combination communicate to the papers a grace and 
strength of originality which nothing in any literature approaches, 
whether for degree or kind of excellence, except the most felici- 
tous papers of Addison, such as those on Sir Roger de Coverly, 
and some others in the same vein of composition. They resem- 
ble Addison’s papers also in the diction, which is natural and 
idiomatic, even to carelessness. They are equally faithful to the 
truth of nature; and in this only they difler remarkably—that 
the sketches of Elia reflect the stamp and impress of the writer’s 
own character, whereas in all those of Addison the personal pe- 
culiarities of the delineator (though known to the reader from 
the beginning through the account of the Club) are nearly qui- 
escent. Now and then they are recalled into a momentary no- 
tice, but they do not act, or at all modify his pictures of Sir Ro- 
ger or Will Wimble. hey are slightly and amiably eccentric ; 
but the Spectator himself, in describing them, takes the station 
of an ordinary observer. 

Everywhere, indeed, in the writings of Lamb, and not merely 
in his Elia, the character of the writer co-operates in an under 
current to the effect of the thing written. ‘'o understand in the 
fullest sense either the gaiety or the tenderness of a particular 
passage, you must have some insight into the peculiar bias of the 
writer's mind—whether native and original, or impressed gradu- 
ally by the accidents of situation ; whether simply developed out 
of predispositions by the action of life, or violently scorched into 
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the constitution by some fierce fever of calamity. There is in 
modern literature a whole class of writers, though not a large 
one, standing within the same category ; some marked originality 
of character in the writer becomes a coefficient with what he 
says to a common result ; you must sympathize with this perso- 
nality in the author before you can appreciate the most signifi- 
cant parts of his views. In most books the writer figures as a 
mere abstraction, without sex or age or local station, ~ whom the 
reader banishes from his thoughts. What is written seems to 
proceed from a blank intellect, not from a man clothed with 
fleshly peculiarities and differences. These peculiarities and dif- 
ferences neither do, nor (generally speaking) could intermingle 
with the texture of the thoughts so as to modify their force or 
their direction. In such books, and they form the vast majority, 
there is nothing to be found or to be locked for beyond the direct 
objective. (Sit venia verbo!) But, in a small section of books, 
the objective in the thought becomes confluent with the sub- 
jective in the thinker—the two forces unite for a joint product ; 
and fully to enjoy that product, or fully to apprehend either ele- 
ment, both must be known. It is singular, and worth inquiring 
into, for the reason, that the Greek and Roman literature had no 
such books. Timon of Athens, or Diogenes, one may con- 
ceive qualified for this mode of authorship, had Journalism ex- 
isted to rouse them in those days; their “ articles’ would no 
doubt have been fearfully caustic. But, as they failed to pro- 
duce anything, and Lucian in an after age is scarcely character- 
istic enough for the purpose, perhaps we may pronounce Rabe- 
lais and Montaigne the earliest of writers in the class described. 
In the century following theirs, came Sir Thomas Brown, and 
immediately after him La Fontaine. Then came Swift, Sterne, 
with others less distinguished: in Germany Hippel, the friend 
of Kant, Hamann the obscure, and the greatest of the whole 
body—John Paul Fr. Richter. In Aim, from the strength and 
determinateness of his nature as well as from the great extent of 
his writings, the philosophy of this interaction between the author 
as a human agency and his theme as an intellectual reagency, 
might best be studied. From him might be derived the largest 
number of cases illustrating boldly this absorption of the uni- 
versal into the concrete—of the pure intellect into the human 
nature of the author. But nowhere could illustrations be found 
more interesting,—shy, delicate, evanescent—shy as lightning, 
delicate and evanescent as the coloured pencillings on afrosty night 
from the Northern Lights, than in the better parts of Lamb. 

To appreciate Lamb, therefore, it is requisite that his character 
and temperament should be understood in their coyest and most 
wayward features, A capital defect it would be if these could 
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not be gathered silently from Lamb’s works themselves. It would 
be a fatal mode of dependency upon an alien and separable acci- 
dent if they needed an external commentary. But they do not. 
The syllables lurk up and down the writings of Lamb which 
decipher his eccentric nature. His character lies there dispersed 
in anagram; and to any attentive reader the regathering and 
restoration of the total word from its scattered parts is inevitable 
without an effort. Still it is always a satisfaction in knowing a 
result, to know also its why and how ; and in so far as every cha- 
racter is likely to be modified by the particular experience, sad 
or joyous, through which the life has travelled, it is a good con- 
tribution towards the knowledge of that resulting character as a 
whole to have a sketch of that particular experience. What 
trials did it impose? What energies did it task? What temp- 
tations did it unfold? These calls upon the moral powers, which 
in music so stormy, many a life is doomed to hear, how were 
they faced? The character in a capital degree moulds often- 
times the life, but the life always in a subordinate degree moulds 
the character. And the character being in this case of Lamb so 
much of a key to the writings, it becomes important that the life 
should be traced, however briefly, as a key to the character. 
That is one reason for detaining the reader with some slight 
record of Lamb’s career. Such a record by preference and of 
right belongs to a case where the intellectual display, which is 
the sole ground of any public interest at all in the man, has 
been intensely modified by the humanities and moral personalities 
distinguishing the subject. We read a Physiology, and need no 
information as to the life and conversation of its author: a me- 
ditative poem becomes far better understood by the light of such 
information ; but a work of genial and at the same time eccen- 
tric sentiment, wandering upon untrodden paths, is barely intel- 
ligible without it. There is a good reason for arresting judg- 
ment on the writer, that the court may receive evidence on the 
life of the man. But there is another reason, and, in any other 
place, a better; which reason lies in the extraordinary value of 
the life considered separately for itself. Logically, it is not al- 
lowable to say that here; and, considering the principal purpose 
of this paper, any possible independent value of the life must rank 
as a better reason for reporting it. Since, in a case where the 
original object is professedly to estimate the writings of a man, 
whatever promises to further that object must, merely by that 
tendency, Soon in relation to that place, a momentary advantage 
which it would lose if valued upon a move abstract scale. Libe- 
rated from this casual office of throwing light upon a book—raised 
to its grander station of a solemn deposition to the moral capaci- 
ties of man in conflict with calamity—viewed as a return made 
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into the chanceries of heayen—upon an issue directed from that 
court to try the amount of power lodged in a poor desolate pair 
of human creatures for facing the very anarchy of storms—this 
obscure life of the two Lambs, brother and sister, (for the two 
lives were one life,) rises into a grandeur that is not paralleled 
once in a generation. 

Rich, indeed, in moral instruction was the life of Charles 
Lamb; and perhaps in one chief result it offers to the thoughtful 
observer a lesson of consolation that is awful, and of hope that 
ought to be immortal, viz., in the record which it furnishes, that 
by meekness of submission, and by earnest conflict with evil, in 
the spirit of cheerfulness, it is possible ultimately to disarm or to 
blunt the very heaviest of curses—even the curse of lunacy. 
Had it been whispered, in hours of infancy,to Lamb, by the 
angel who stood by his cradle—* Thou, and the sister that walks 
by ten years before thee, shall be through life, each to each, the 
solitary fountain of comfort ; and except it be from this fountain 
of mutual love, except it be as brother and sister, ye shall not 
taste the cup of peace on earth !’—here, if there was sorrow in 
reversion, there was also consolation. 

But what funeral swamps would have instantly engulfed this 
consolation had some meddling fiend prolonged the revelation, 
and, holding up the curtain from the sad future a little longer, had 
said scornfully—“ Peace onearth! Peace for you two, Charlesand 
Mary Lamb! What peace is possible under the curse which even 
now is gathering against your heads? Is there peace on earth for 
the lunatic—peace for the parenticide—peace for the girl that, 
without warning, and without time granted for a penitential cry 
to heaven, sends her mother to the last audit?” And then, 
without treachery, speaking bare truth, this prophet of wo might 
have added—“ Thou also, thyself, Charles Lamb, thou in thy 
proper person, shalt enter the skirts of this dreadful hail-storm : 
even thou shalt taste the secrets of lunacy, and enter as a captive 
its house of bondage; whilst over thy sister the accursed scor- 
pion shall hang suspended through life, like Death hanging over 
the beds of hospitals, striking at times, but more often threaten- 
ing to strike; or withdrawing its instant menaces only to lay 
bare her mind more bitterly to the persecutions of a haunted 
memory!” Considering the nature of the calamity, in the first 
place ; considering, in the second place, its life-long duration ; 
and, in the last place, considering the quality of the resistance 
by which it was met, and under what circumstances of humble 
resources in money or friends—we have come to the deliberate 
judgment, that the whole range of history scarcely presents a 
more affecting spectacle of perpetual sorrow, humiliation, or 
conflict, and that was supported to the end, (that is, through 
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forty years,) with more resignation, or with more absolute vic- 
tory. 
‘Charis Lamb was born in February of the year 1775. His 
immediate descent was humble; for his father, though on one 
particular occasion civilly described as a ‘scrivener, was in 
reality a domestic servant to Mr. Salt—a bencher (and there- 
fore a barrister of some standing) in the Inner Temple. John 
Lamb the father belonged by birth to Lincoln; from which 
city, being transferred to London whilst yet a boy, he entered 
the service of Mr. Salt without delay; and apparently from this 
— throughout his life continued in this good man’s house- 

old to support the honourable relation of a Roman client to his 
patronus—much more than that of a mercenary servant to a 
transient and capricious master. The terms on which he 
seems to have lived with the family of the Lambs, argue a kind- 
ness and a liberality of nature on both sides. John Lamb re- 
commended himself as an attendant by the versatility of his ac- 
complishments; and Mr. Salt, being a widower without children, 
which means in effect an old bachelor, naturally valued that 
encyclopedic range of dexterity which made his house inde- 
pendent of external aid for every mode of service. To kill one’s 
own mutton is but an operose way of arriving at a dinner, and 
often a more costly way; whereas to combine one’s own car- 
penter, locksmith, hair-dresser, groom, &c., all in one man’s 
gp di have a Robinson Crusoe, up to all emergencies of 
ife, always in waiting, is a luxury of the highest class for one 
who values his ease. 

A consultation is held more freely with a man familiar to one’s 
eye, and more profitably with a man aware of one’s peculiar 
habits. And another advantage from such an arrangement is— 
that one gets any little alteration or repair executed on the spot. 
To hear is to obey, and by an inversion of Pope’s rule,— 


One always ts, and never to Le, blest. 


People of one sole accomplishment, like the homo unius libri, 
are usually within that narrow circle disagreeably perfect, and 
therefore apt to be arrogant. People who can do all things, 
usually do every one of them ill; and living in a constant effort 
to deny this too palpable fact, they become irritably vain. But 
Mr. Lamb the elder seems to have been bent on perfection. 
He did all things; he did them all well; and yet was neither 
gloomily arrogant, nor testily vain. And being conscious ap- 
parently that all mechanic excellencies tend to illiberal results, 
unless counteracted by perpetual sacrifices to the muses—he 
went so far as to cultivate poetry: he even printed his poems, 
and were we possessed of a copy, (which we are not, nor pro- 
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bably is the Vatican,) it would give us pleasure at this point to 
digress for a moment, and to cut them up, purely on considera- 
tions of respect to the author’s memory. It is hardly to be sup- 
posed that they did not really merit castigation; and we should 
best shew the sincerity of our respect for Mr. Lamb, senior, in 
all those cases where we could conscientiously profess respect by 
an unlimited application of the knout in the cases where we 
could not. 

The whole family of the Lambs seem to have won from Mr. 
Salt the consideration which is granted to humble friends ; and 
from acquaintances nearer to their own standing, to have won a 
tenderness of esteem such as is granted to decayed gentry. Yet, 
naturally, the social rank of the parents, as people still living, 
must have operated disadvantageously for the children. It is 
hard, even for the practised philosopher, to distinguish aristo- 
cratic graces of manner, and capacities of delicate feeling, in 

eople whose very hearth and dress bear witness to the servile 
fiutnility of their station. Yet such distinctions, as wild gifts of 
nature, timidly and half-unconsciously asserted themselves in the 
unpretending Lambs. Already in their favour there existed a 
silent privilege analogous to the famous one of Lord Kinsale. 
He, by special grant from the Crown, is allowed, when standing 
before the King, to forget that he is not himself a king: the 
bearer of that Peerage, through all generations, has the privilege 
of wearing his hat in the Royal presence. By a general though 
tacit concession of the same nature, the rising generation of the 
Lambs, John and Charles, the two sons, and Mary Lamb, the 
only daughter, were permitted to forget that their grandmother 
had been a housekeeper for sixty years, and that their father had 
worn a livery. Charles Lamb, individually, was so entirely 
humble, and so careless of social distinctions, that he has taken 
pleasure in recurring to these very facts in the family-records 
amongst the most genial of his Elia recollections. He only con- 
tinued to remember, without shame, and with a peculiar ten- 
derness, these badges of plebeian rank, when everybody else, 
amongst the few survivors that could have known of their exist- 
ence, had long dismissed them from their thoughts. 

Probably through Mr. Salt’s interest, Charles Lamb, in the 
autumn of 1782, when he wanted something more than four 
months of completing his eighth year, received a presentation to 
the magnificent school of Christ’s Hospital. The late Dr. 
Arnold, when contrasting the school of his own boyish expe- 
rience, Winchester, with Rugby, the school confided to his ma- 
nagement, found nothing so much to regret in the circumstances 
of the latter as its forlorn condition with respect to historical 
traditions. Wherever these were wanting, and supposing the 
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school of sufficient magnitude, it occurred to Dr. Arnold that 
something of a compensatory effect for impressing the imagina- 
tion might be obtained by connecting the school with the nation 
through the link of annual prizes issuing from the Exchequer. 
An official basis of national patronage might prove a substitute 
for an antiquarian or ancestral basis. Happily for the great 
educational foundations of London, none of them is in the 
naked condition of Rugby. Westminster, St. Paul’s, Merchant 
Tailors’, the Charter-House, &c., are all crowned with historical 
recollections : and Christ’s Hospital, besides the original honours 
of its foundation, so fitted to a consecrated place in a youthful 
imagination—an asylum for boy-students, provided by a boy- 
king—innocent, religious, prematurely wise, and prematurely 
called away from earth—has also a mode of perpetual connexion 
with the State. It enjoys, therefore, both of Dr. Arnold’s ad- 
vantages. Indeed, all the great foundation-schools of London, 
bearing in their very codes of organisation the impress of a 
double function—viz., the conservation of sound learning and 
of pure religion—wear something of a monastic or cloisteral cha- 
‘acter in their aspect and usages which is peculiarly impressive, 
and even pathetic, amidst the uproars of a capital the most co- 
lossal and tumultuous upon earth. 

Here Lamb remained until his fifteenth year, which year 
threw him on the world, and brought him alongside the golden 
dawn of the French Revolution. Here he learned a little 
elementary Greek, and of Latin more than a little; for the 
Latin notes to Mr. Cary (of Dante celebrity) though brief, 
are sufficient to reveal a true sense of what is graceful and 
idiomatic in Latinity. We say this, who have studied that sub- 
ject more than most men. It is not that Lamb would have found 
it an easy task to compose a long paper in Latin—nobody can find 
it easy to do what he has no motive for habitually practising ; 
but a single sentence of Latin, wearing the secret countersign of 
the “sweet Roman hand,” ascertain sufficiently that, in reading 
Latin classics, a man feels and comprehends their peculiar force 
or beauty. That is enough. It is requisite to a man’s expansion 
of mind that he should make acquaintance with a literature so 
radically differing from all modern literatures as is the Latin. 
It is not requisite that he should practise Latin composition. 
Here, therefore, Lamb obtained in sufficient perfection one 
priceless accomplishment, which even singly throws a graceful 
air of liberality over all the rest of a man’s attainments: having 
rarely any pecuniary value, it challenges the more attention to 
its intellectual value. Here also Lamb commenced the friend- 
ships of his life: and, of all which he formed, he lost none. Here 
it was, as the consummation and crown of his advantages 
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from the time-honoured Hospital, that he came to know “ Poor 
8. T. C.”* tov Oavpacwraror. 

Until 1796, it is probable that he lost sight of Coleridge, who 
was then occupied with Cambridge—having been transferred 
thither as a “ Grecian” from} the house of Christchurch. That 
year, 1796, was a year of change and fearful calamity for Charles 
Lamb. On that year revolved the wheels of his after-life. Dur- 
ing the three years succeeding to his school-days, he had held a 
clerkship in the South Sea House. In 1795, he was transferred 
to the India House. As a junior clerk he could not receive 
more than a slender salary: but even this was important to the 
support of his parents and sister. They lived together in lodgings 
near Holborn; and in the spring of 1796, Miss Lamb, (having 
previously shown signs of lunacy at intervals,) in a sudden 
paroxysm of her disease, seized a knife from the dinner table, 
and stabbed her mother, who died upon the spot. A coroner's 
inquest easily ascertained the nature of a case which was trans- 
parent in all its circumstances, and never for a moment indeci- 
sive as regarded the medical symptoms. The poor young lady 
was transferred to the establishment for lunatics at Hoxton : she 
soon recovered, we believe; but her relapses were as sudden as 
her recoveries, and she continued through life to revisit, for pe- 
riods of uncertain seclusion, this house of wo, This calamity of 
his fireside, followed soon after by the death of his father, who had 
for some time been in a state of imbecility, determined the future 
destiny of Lamb. Apprehending, with the perfect grief of perfect 
love, that his sister’s fate was sealed for life—viewing her as his 
own greatest benefactress, which she really had been through her 
advantage by ten years in age—yielding with impassioned readi- 
ness to the depth of his fraternal affection, what at any rate he 
would have yielded to the sanctities of duty as interpreted by his 
own conscience—he resolved for ever to resign all thoughts of 
marriage with a young lady whom he loved, for ever to aban- 
don all ambitious prospects that might have tempted him into 
uncertainties, humbly to content himself with the certainties of 
his Indian clerkship, to dedicate himself for the future to the 
care of his desolate and prostrate sister, and to leave the rest to 
God. These sacrifices he made in no hurry or tumult, but deli- 
berately, and in religious tranquillity. These sacrifices were ac- 
cepted in heaven—and even on this earth they had their reward. 
She for whom he gave up all, in turn gave up all for him. She 


* The affecting expression by which Coleridge indicates himself in the few 
lines written during his last illness for an inscription upon his grave ; lines ill 
constructed in point of diction and compression, but otherwise speaking from the 
depths of his heart. 
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devoted herself to his comfort. Many times she returned to the 
lunatic establishment, but many times she was restored to illumi- 
nate the household hearth for him; and of the happiness which 
for forty years more he had, no hour seemed true that was not 
derived from her. Henceforwards, therefore, until he was eman- 
cipated by the noble generosity of the East India Directors, 
Lamb’s time, for nine and twenty years, was given to the India 
House. 

“ O fortunati nimium, sua si bona nérint,” is applicable to more 
people than “ agricole.” Clerks of the India House are as blind to 
their own advantages as the blindest of ploughmen. Lamb was 
summoned, it is true, through the larger and more genial section of 
his life, to the drudgery of a copying clerk—making confidential 
entries into mighty tolios, on the subject of calicoes and muslins. 
By this means, whether he would or not, he became gradually 
the author of a great “serial” work, in a frightful number of 
volumes, on as dry a department of literature as the children of 
the great desert could have suggested. Nobody, he must have 
felt, was ever likely to study this great work of his, not even Dr. 
Dryasdust. He had written in vain, which is not pleasant to 
know. ‘There would be no second edition called for by a discern- 
ing public in Leadenhall Street: not a chance of that. And 
consequently the opera omnia of Lamb, drawn up in a hideous 
battalion, at the cost of labour so enormous, would be known 
only to certain families of spiders in one generation, and of rats 
in the next. Such a labour of Sisyphus—the rolling up a pon- 
derous stone to the summit of a hill only that it might roll back 
again by the gravitation of its own dulness, seems a bad em- 
ployment for a man of genius in his meridian energies. And 
yet, perhaps not. Perhaps the collective wisdom of Europe could 
not have devised for Lamb a more favourable condition of toil 
than this very India House clerkship. His works (his Leaden- 
hall Street works) were certainly not read; popular they could 
not be, for they were not read by anybody ; but then, to balance 
that, they were not reviewed. His folios were of that order, 
which (in Cowper’s words) “‘not even critics criticise.” /s that 
nothing? Is it no happiness to escape the hands of scoundrel 
reviewers? Many of us escape being read ; the worshipful re- 
viewer does not find time to read a line of us; but we do not for that 
reason escape being criticised, “ shewn up,” and martyred. The 
list of errata again, committed by Lamb, was probably of a mag- 
nitude to alarm any possible compositor; and yet these errata 
will never be known to mankind. They are dead and buried. 
They have been cut off prematurely; and for any effect upon 
their generation, might as well never have existed. Then the 
returns, in a pecuniary sense, from these folios—how important 
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were they! It is not common, certainly, to write folios; but 
neither is it common to draw a steady income of from £300 to 
£400 per annum from volumes of any size. This will be ad- 
mitted ; but would it not have been better to draw the income 
without the toil? Doubtless it would always be more agreeable 
to have the rose without the thorn. But in the case before us, 
taken with all its circumstances, we deny that the toil is truly 
typified as a thorn ;—so far from being a thorn in Lambs daily 
life, on the contrary, it was a second rose engrafted upon the ori- 
ginal rose of the income, that he had to earn it by a moderate 
but continued exertion. Let us consider what this exertion really 
amounted to. Holidays, in a national establishment so great as 
the India House, and in our too fervid period, naturally could not 
be frequent ; yet all great English corporations are gracious mas- 
ters, and indulgences of this nature could be obtained on a special 
application. Not to count upon these accidents of favour, we find 
that the regular toil of those in Lamb’s situation began at ten in 
the morning and ended as the clock struck four in the afternoon. 
Six hours composed the daily contribution of labour, that is pre- 
cisely one-fourth part of the total day. Only that, as Sunday was 
exempted, the rigorous expression of the quota was one-fourth of 
six-sevenths, which makes six twenty-eighths and not six twenty- 
fourths of the total time. Less toil than this would hardly have 
availed to deepen the sense of value in that large part of the time 
still remaining disposable. Had there been any resumption what- 
ever of Jabour in the evening, though but for half an hour, that 
one encroachment upon the broad continuous area of the eighteen 
free hours would have killed the tranquillity of the whole day, 
by sowing it (so to speak) with intermitting anxieties—anxicties 
that, like tides, would still be rising and falling. Whereas now, 
at the early hour of four, when day-light is yet lingering in the 
air, even at the dead of winter, in the latitude of London, and 
when the enjoying section of the day is barely commencing—every 
thing is left which a man would care to retain. A mere dilettante 
or amateur student, having no mercenary interest concerned, 
would, upon a refinement of luxury—would, upon choice, give 
up so much time to study, were it only to sharpen the value of 
what remained for pleasure. And thus the only difference between 
the scheme of the India House distributing his time for Lamb, 
and the scheme of a wise voluptuary distributing his time for 
himself, lay, not in the amount of time deducted from enjoyment, 
but in the particular mode of appropriating that deduction. An 
intellectual appropriation of the time, though casually fatiguing, 
must have pleasures of its own ; pleasures denied to a task so me- 
chanic and so monotonous as that of reiterating endless records of 
sales or consignments not essentially varying from each other. 
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True: it is pleasanter to pursue an intellectual study than to 
make entries in a ledger. But even an intellectual toil is toil : 
few people can support it for more than six hours ina day. And 
the only question, therefore, after all, is, at what period of the 
day a man would prefer taking this pleasure of study. Now, upon 
that point, as regards the case of Lamb, there is no opening 
for doubt. Te, amongst his Popular Fallacies, admirably illus- 
trates the necessity of evening and artificial lights to the pros- 
perity of studies. After exposing, with the perfection of fun, the 
savage unsociality of those elder ancestors who lived (if life 
it was) before lamp-light was invented, showing that “ jokes 
came in with candles,” since “ what repartees could have passed” 
when people were “ grumbling at one another in the dark,” and 
“when you must have felt about for a smile, and handled a 
neighbour’s cheek to be sure that he understood it?” He goes 
on to say, “ this accounts for the seriousness of the elder poetry,” 
viz., because they had no candle-light. Even eating he objects 
to as a very imperfect thing in the dark: you are not convinced 
that a dish tastes as it should do by the promise of its name, if 
you dine in the twilight without candles. Seeing is believing. 
“ The senses absolutely give and take reciprocally.” The sight 
guarantees the taste. For instance, “ Can you tell pork from veal 
in the dark, or distinguish Sherries from pure Malaga?” To all 
enjoyments whatsoever candles are indispensable as an adjunct : 
but, as to reading, “ there is,” says Lamb, “absolutely no such 
thing but bya candle. We have tried the affectation of a book 
at noon-day in gardens, but it was labour thrown away. It 
is a mockery, all that is reported of the influential Phoebus. 
No true poem ever owed its birth to the sun’s light. The 
mild internal light, that reveals the fine shapings of poetry, 
like fires on the domestic hearth, goes out in the sunshine. 
Milton’s morning hymn in Paradise, we would hold a good 
wager, was penned at midnight ; and Taylor’s rich description 
of a sunrise smells decidedly of the taper.” This view of even- 
ing and candle-light as involved in literature may seem no 
more than a pleasant extravaganza; and no doubt it is in the 
nature of such gaieties to travel a little into exaggeration, but 
substantially it is certain that Lamb’s feelings pointed habitually 
in the direction here indicated. His literary studies, whether 
taking the colour of tasks or diversions, courted the aid of evening, 
which, by means of physical weariness, produces a more luxurious 
state of repose than belongs to the labour-hours of day, and 
courted the aid of lamp-light, which, as Lord Bacon remarked, 
gives a gorgeousness to human pomps and pleasures, such as 
would be vainly sought from the homeliness of day-light. The 
hours, therefore, which were withdrawn from his own control by 
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the India House, happened to be exactly that part of the day 
which Lamb least valued and could least have turned to account. 
The account given of Lamb’s friends, of those whom he en- 
deavoured to love, because he admired them, or to esteem intel- 
lectually because he loved them personally, is too much coloured 
for general acquiescence by Sergeant Talfourd’s own early pre- 
possessions. It is natural that an intellectual man like the Ser- 
geant, personally made known in youth to people whom from 
childhood he had regarded as powers in the ideal world, and in 
some instances as representing the eternities of human specu- 
lation, since their names had perhaps dawned upon his mind in 
concurrence with the very earliest suggestion of topics which 
they had treated, should overrate their intrinsic grandeur. 
Hazlitt accordingly is styled “the great thinker.” But had he 
been such potentially, there was an absolute bar to his achieve- 
ment of that station in act and consummation. No man canbe a 
great thinker in our days upon large and elaborate questions 
without being also a great student. To think profoundly, it is 
indispensable that a man should have read down to his own 
starting point, and have read as a collating student to the parti- 
cular stage at which he himself takes up the subject. At this 
moment, “for instance, how could geology be treated otherwise 
than childishly by one who should rely upon the encyclopedias 
of 1800? or comparative Physiology by the most ingenious of 
men unacquainted with Marshal Hall, and with the apocaly ptic 
glimpses of secrets unfolding under the hands of Professor Owen ? 
In such a condition of undisciplined thinking, the ablest man 
thinks to no purpose. He lingers upon parts of the inquiry that 
have lost the importance which once they had, under imperfect 
charts of the subject ; he wastes his strength upon problems that 
have become obsolete; he loses his way in paths that are not 
in the line of direction upon which the improved speculation is 
moving; or he gives narrow conjectural solutions of difficulties 
that have long since received sure and comprehensive ones. It 
is as if a man should in these days attempt to colonize, and yet 
through inertia or through ignorance, should leave behind him 
all modern resources of ‘chemistry, of chemical agriculture, or 
of steam-power. Hazlitt had read nothing. U nacquainted with 
Grecian philosophy, with Scholastic philosophy, and with the 
recomposition of these philosophies in the looms of Germany, 
during the last sixty and odd years, trusting merely to the un- 
traifted instincts of keen mother-wit,— whence should Hazlitt 
have had the materials for great thinking? It is through the 
collation of many abortive voyages to Polar regions that a man 
gains his first chance of entering the Polar basin, or of running 
ahead on the true line of approach to it. The very reason for 
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Hazlitt’s defect in eloquence as a lecturer, is sufficient also as a 
reason why he could not have been a comprehensive thinker. 
“He was not eloquent,” says the Sergeant, “in the true sense of 
the term.” But why? Because it seems “ his thoughts were too 
weighty to be moved along by the shallow stream of feeling which 
an evening’s excitement can rouse;”—an explanation which leaves 
us in doubt whether Hazlitt forfeited his chance of eloquence by ac- 
commodating himself to this evening’s excitement, or by gloomily 
resisting it. Our own explanation is different. Hazlitt was not 
eloquent, because he was discontinuous. No man can be elo- 
quent whose thoughts are abrupt, insulated, capricious, and (to 
borrow an impressive word from Coleridge) non-sequacious. 
Eloquence resides not in separate or fractional ideas, but in the 
relations of manifold ideas, and in the mode of their evolution 
from each other. It is not indeed enough that the ideas should 
be many, and their relations coherent: the main condition lies 
in the key of the evolution, in the /aw of the succession. The 
elements are nothing without the atmosphere that moulds, and 
the dynamic forces that combine. Now Hazlitt’s brilliancy is 
seen chiefly in separate splinterings of phrase or image, which 
throw upon the eye a vitreous scintillation for a moment, but 
spread no deep suffusions of colour, and distribute no masses of 
mighty shadow. A flash, a solitary flash, and all is gone. 
Rhetoric, according to its quality, stands in many degrees of re- 
lation to the permanencies of truth; and all rhetoric, like all 
flesh, is partly unreal, and the glory of both is fleeting. Even 
the mighty rhetoric of Sir Thomas Brown, or Jeremy Taylor, 
to whom only it has been granted to open the trumpet-stop on 
that great organ of passion, oftentimes leaves behind it the sense 
of sadness which lon to beautiful apparitions starting out of 
darkness upon the morbid eye only to be reclaimed by darkness 
in the instant of their birth, or which belongs to pageantries in 
the clouds. But if all rhetoric is a mode of pyrotechny, and all 
pyrotechnics are by necessity fugacious, yet even in these frail 
pomps there are many degrees of frailty. Some fire-works re- 
quire an hour’s duration for the expansion of their glory ; others, 
as if formed from fulminating powder, expire in the very act of 
birth. Precisely on that scale of duration and of power stand 
the glitterings of rhetoric that are not worked into the texture, 
but washed on from the outside. Hazlitt’s thoughts were of the 
same fractured and discontinuous order as his illustrative images 
—seldom or never self-diffusive ; and that is a sufficient argument 
that he had never cultivated philosophic thinking.~ 

Not however to conceal any part of the truth, we are bound 
to acknowledge that Lamb thought otherwise on this point, 
manifesting = seemed to us an extravagant admiration of Haz- 
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litt, and perhaps even in part for that very glitter which we 
are denouncing—at least he did so in a conversation with our- 
selves. But, on the other hand, as this conversation travelled 
a little into the tone of a disputation, and ows frost on this point 
might seem to justify some undue fervour by way of balance, it is 
very possible that Lamb did not speak his absolute and most 
dispassionate judgment. And yet again, if he did, may we, with 
all reverence for Lamb’s exquisite genius, have permission to 
say—that his own constitution of intellect sinned by this very 
habit of discontinuity. It was a habit of mind not unlikely 
to be cherished by his habits of life. Amongst these habits 
was the excess of his social kindness. He scorned so much 
to deny his company, and his redundant hospitality to any man 
who manifested a wish for either by calling upon him, that he 
almost seemed to think it a criminality in himself if, by accident, 
he really was from home on your visit, rather than by possibility 
a negligence in you, that had not forewarned him of your inten- 
tion. All his life, from this and other causes, he must have read 
in the spirit of one liable to sudden interruption ; like a dragoon, 
in fact, reading with one foot in the stirrup, when expecting 
momentarily a summons to mount for action. In such situa- 
tions, reading by snatches, and by intervals of precarious leisure, 
people form the habit of seeking and unduly valuing condensa- 
tions of the meaning, where in reality the truth suffers by this 
short-hand exhibition, or else they demand too vivid illustrations 
of the meaning. Lord Chesterfield himself, so brilliant a man 
by nature, already therefore making a morbid estimate of bril- 
liancy, and so hurried throughout his life as a public man, read 
under this double coercion for craving instantaneous effects. 
At one period, his only time for reading was in the morning, 
whilst under the hands of his hair-dresser: compelled to take 
the hastiest of flying shots at his author, naturally he demanded 
a very conspicuous mark to fire at. But the author could not, 
in so brief a space, be always sure to crowd any very prominent 
objects on the eye, unless by being audaciously oracular and 
peremptory as regarded the sentiment, or flashy in excess as re- 
garded its expression. “ Come now, my friend,” was Lord Ches- 
terfield’s morning adjuration to his author; “come now, cut it 
short—don’t prose—don’t hum and haw.” The author had 
doubtless no ambition to enter his name on the honourable and 
ancient roll of gentlemen prosers: probably he conceived him- 
self not at all tainted with the asthmatic infirmity of humming 
and hawing : but, as to “ cutting it short,” how could he be sure of 
meeting his Lordship’s expectations in that point, unless by dis- 
missing the limitations that might be requisite to fit the idea for 
use, or the adjuncts that might be requisite to integrate its 
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truth, or the final consequences that might involve some deep 
arriére pensée, which, coming last in the succession, might often- 
times be calculated to lie deepest on the mind. To be lawfully 
and usefully brilliant after this rapid fashion, a man must come 
forward as a refresher of old truths, where his suppressions are 
supplied by the reader’s memory; not as an expounder of new 
truths, where oftentimes a dislocated fraction of the true is more 
dangerous than the false itself. 

To read therefore habitually, by hurried instalments, has this 
bad tendency—that it is likely to found a taste for modes of com- 
position too artificially irritating, and to disturb the equilibrium 
of the judgment in relation to the colourings of style. Lamb, 
however, whose constitution of mind was even ideally sound 
in reference to the natural, the simple, the genuine, might seem 
of all men least liable to a taint in this direction. And un- 
doubtedly he was so as regarded those modes of beauty which 
nature had specially qualified him for apprehending. Else, and 
in relation to other modes of beauty, where his sense of the 
true, and of its distinction from the spurious, had been an ac- 
quired sense, it is impossible for us to hide from ourselves—that 
not through habits only, not through stress of injurious accidents 
only, but by original structure and temperament of mind, Lamb 
had a bias towards those very defects on which rested the start- 
ling characteristics of style which we have been noticing. He 
himself, we fear, not bribed by indulgent feelings to another, 
not moved by friendship, but by native tendency, shrank from 
the continuous, from the sustained, from the elaborate. 

The elaborate, indeed, without which much truth and beauty 
must perish in germ, was by name the object of his invectives. 
The instances are many in his own beautiful essays where he 
literally collapses, literally sinks away from openings suddenly 
offering themselves to flights of pathos or solemnity in direct 
prosecution of his own theme, On any such summons, where 
an ascending impulse, and an untired pinion were required, he 
refuses himself (to use military language) invariably. The least 
observing reader of Elia cannot have failed to notice that the 
most felicitous passages always accomplish their circuit in a few 
sentences, The gyration within which his sentiment wheels, no 
matter of what kind it may be, is always the shortest possible. 
It does not prolong itself, and it does not repeat itself. But in 
fact, other features in Lamb’s mind would have argued this fea- 
ture by analogy, had we by accident been left unaware of it di- 
rectly. It is not by chance, or without a deep ground in his 
nature common to all his qualities, both affirmative and negative, 
that Lamb had an insensibility to music more absolute than can 
have been often shared by any human creature, or perhaps than 
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was ever before acknowledged so candidly. The sense of music, 
as a pleasurable sense, or as any sense at all other than of cer- 
tain unmeaning and impertinent differences in respect to high 
and low—sharp or flat—was utterly obliterated as with a sponge 
by nature herself from Lamb’s organization. It was a corollary 
from the same large substratum in his nature, that Lamb had no 
sense of the rhythmical in prose composition. Rhythmus, or 
pomp of cadence, or sonorous ascent of clauses, in the structure 
of sentences, were effects of art as much thrown away upon him 
as the voice of the charmer upon the deaf adder. We ourselves, 
occupying the very station of polar opposition to that of Lamb, 
being as morbidly, perhaps, in the one excess as he in the other, 
naturally detected this omission in Lamb’s nature at an early 
stage of our acquaintance. Not the fabled Regulus, with his eye- 
lids torn away, and his uncurtained eye-balls exposed to the noon- 
tide glare of a Carthaginian sun, could have shrieked with more 
anguish of recoil from torture than we from certain sentences 
and periods in which Lamb perceived no fault at all. Pomp, in 
our apprehension, was an idea of two categories; the pompous 
might be spurious, but it might also be genuine. It is well to 
love the simple: we love it; nor is there any opposition at all 
between that and the very glory of pomp. But, as we once put 
the case to Lamb, if as a musician, as the leader of a m8 a 
orchestra, you had this theme offered to you—“ Belshazzar the 
king gave a great feast to a thousand of his lords”—or this, “ And 
on a certain day, Marcus Cicero stood up, and in a set speech 
rendered solemn thanks to Caius Cesar for Quintus Ligarius 
pardoned, and for Marcus Marcellus restored,’—Surely no 
man would deny that, in such a case, simplicity, though in a 
passive sense not lawfully absent, must stand aside as totally in- 
sufficient for the positive part. Simplicity might guide, even here, 
but could not furnish the power; a rudder it might be, but not 
an oar ora sail. This, Lamb was ready to allow; as an intel- 
lectual quiddity, he recognised pomp in the character of a pri- 
vileged thing ; he was obliged to do so; for take away from great 
ceremonial festivals, such as the solemn rendering of thanks, the 
celebration of national anniversaries, the commemoration of public 
benefactors, &c., the element of pomp, and you take away their 
very meaning and life; but, whilst allowing a place for it in the 
rubric of the logician, it is certain that, senswously, Lamb would 
not have sympathized with it, nor have felt its justification in any 
concrete instance. We find a difficulty in pursuing this subject, 
without greatly exceeding our limits. We pause, therefore, and 
add only this one suggestion as partly explanatory of the case. 
Lamb had the dramatic intellect and taste, perhaps in perfec- 
tion ; of the Epic, he had none at all. Here, as happens some- 
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times to men of genius preternaturally endowed in one direction, 
he might be considered as almost starved. A favourite of nature, so 
eminent in some directions, by what right could he complain that 
her bounties were not indiscriminate? From this defect in his 
nature it arose, that except by culture and by reflexion, Lamb had 
no genial appreciation of Milton. The solemn planetary wheel- 
ings of the Paradise Lost were not to his taste. What he did 
comprehend, were the motions like those of lightning, the fierce 
angular coruscations of that wild agency which comes forward so 
vividly in the sudden wepurérreva, in the revolutionary catas- 
trophe, and in the tumultuous conflicts, through persons or 
through situations, of the tragic drama. 

There is another vice in Mr. Hazlitt’s mode of composition, 
viz., the habit of trite quotation, too common to have challenged 
much notice, were it not for these reasons :—Ist, That Sergeant 
Talfourd speaks of it in equivocal terms, as a fault perhaps, but as a 
“ felicitous” fault, “ trailing after it a line of golden associations;” 
2dly, because the practice involves a dishonesty. On occasion 
of No. 1, we must profess our belief that a more ample explana- 
tion from the Sergeant would have left him in substantial har- 
mony with ourselves. We cannot conceive the author of Ion, 
and the friend of Wordsworth, seriously to countenance that para- 
lytic “ mouth-diarrheea,” (to borrow a phrase of Coleridge’s)— 
that flue de bouche (to borrow an earlier phrase of Archbishop 
Huet’s) which places the reader at the mercy of a man’s tritest 
remembrances from his most schoolboy reading. To have the 
verbal memory infested with tags of verse and “ cues ” of rhyme 
is in itself an infirmity as vulgar and as morbid as the stable- 
boy’s habit of whistling slang airs upou the mere mechanical 
excitement of a bar or two whistled by some other blockhead in 
some other stable. The very stage has grown weary of ridicul- 
ing a folly, that having been long since expelled from decent 
society has taken refuge amongst the most imbecile of authors. 
Was Mr. Hazlitt then of that class? No: he was a man of 
great talents, and of capacity for greater things than he ever at- 
tempted, though without any pretensions of the philosophic kind 
ascribed to him by the Sergeant. Meantime the reason for 
resisting the example and practice of Hazlitt lies in this—that 
essentially it is at war with sincerity, the foundation of all good 
writing, to express one’s own thoughts by another man’s words. 
This dilemma arises. The thought is, or it is not, worthy of that 
emphasis which belongs to a metrical expression of it. If it is 
not, then we shall be guilty of a mere folly in pushing into strong 
relief that which confessedly cannot support it. If it is, then 
how incredible that a thought strongly conceived, and bearing 
about it the impress of one’s own individuality, should naturally, 
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and without dissimulation or falsehood, bend to another man’s ex- 
pression of it! Simply to back one’s own view by a similar view 
derived from another may be useful; a quotation that repeats 
one’s own sentiment, but in a varied form, has the grace which 
belongs to the idem in alio, the same radical idea expressed with 
a difference; similarity in dissimilarity ; but to throw one’s own 
thoughts, matter, and form, through alien organs so absolutely 
as to make another man one’s interpreter for evil and good, is 
either to confess a singular laxity of thinking that can so flexibly 
adapt itself to any casual form of words, or else to confess that 
sort of carelessness about the expression which draws its real ori- 
gn from a sense of indifference about the things to be expressed. 
tterly at war this distressing practice is with all simplicity and 
earnestness of writing ; it argues a state of indolent ease incon- 
sistent with the pressure and coercion of strong fermenting 
thoughts, before we can be at leisure for idle or chance quota- 
tions. But lastly, in reference to No. 2, we must add that the 
practice is signally dishonest. It “trails after it a line of golden 
associations.” Yes, and the burglar, who leaves an army-tailor’s 
after a midnight visit, trails after him perhaps a long roll of 
gold bullion epaulettes which may look pretty by lamp-light. 

But that, in the present condition of moral philosophy amongst 
the police, is accounted robbery. And to benefit too much by 
quotations is little less. At this moment we have in our eye a 
work, at one time not without celebrity, which is one continued 
cento of splendid passages from other people. ‘The natural effect 
from so much fine writing is—that the reader rises with the im- 
pression of having been engaged upon a most eloquent work. 
Meantime the whole is a series of mosaics; a tessellation made 
up from borrowed fragments: and first, when the reader’s 
attention is expressly directed upon the fact, he becomes aware 
that the nominal author has contributed nothing more to the 
book than a few passages of transition or brief clauses of con- 
nexion. 

In the year 1796 the main incident occurring of any import- 
ance for English literature was the publication by Southey of 
an epic poem. This poem, the Joan of Arc, was the earliest 
work of much pretension amongst all that Southey wrote; and 
by many degrees it was the worst. In the four great narrative 
poems of his later years, there is a combination of two striking 
qualities, viz., a peculiar command over the visually splendid, 
connected with a deep-toned grandeur of moral pathos. Espe- 
cially we find this union in the Zhalaba and the Roderick; but 
in the Joan of Arc we miss it. What splendour there is for the 
fancy and the eye belongs chiefly to the Vision, contributed by 
Coleridge, and this was subsequently withdrawn. The fault lay 
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in Southey’s political relations at that era; his sympathy with 
the French Revolution in its earlier stages had been boundless : 
in all respects it was a noble sympathy, fading only as the gor- 
geous colouring faded from the emblazonries of that awful event, 
drooping only when the promises of that golden dawn sickened 
under stationary eclipse. In 1796 Southey was yet under the 
tyranny of his own earliest fascination: in Ais eyes the Revolu- 
tion had suffered a momentary blight from refluxes of panic ; 
but blight of some kind is incident to every harvest on which 
human hopes are suspended. Bad auguries were also ascending 
from the unchaining of martial instincts. But that the Revolu- 
tion having ploughed its way through unparalleled storms, was 
preparing to face other storms, did but quicken the apprehensive- 
ness of his love—did but quicken the duty of giving utterance 
to this love. Hence came the rapid composition of the poem, 
which cost less time in writing than in printing. Hence also 
came the choice of his heroine. What he needed in his central 
character was—a heart with a capacity for the wrath of Hebrew 
prophets applied to ancient abuses, and for evangelic pity applied 
to the sufferings of nations. This heart, with this double capa- 
city—where should he seek it? A French heart it must be, or 
how should it follow with its sympathies a French movement ? 
There lay Southey’s reason for adopting the Maid of Orleans 


as the depositary of hopes and aspirations on behalf of France as 
fervid as his own. In choosing this heroine, so inadequately 
known at that time, Southey testified at least his own nobility 
of feeling ;* but in executing his choice, he and his friends over- 





* It is right to remind the reader of this, for a reason applying forcibly to the 
present moment. Michelet has taxed Englishmen with yielding to national ani- 
mosities in the ease of Joan, having rio plea whatever for that insinuation but the 
single one drawn from Shakspeare’s Henry VI. To this the answer is—first, that 
Shakspeare’s share in that trilogy is not nicely ascertained. Secondly, that M. Miche- 
let forgot (or, which is far worse, not forgetting it, he dissembled) the fact, that in 
undertaking a series of dramas upon the basis avowedly of national chronicles, 
and for the very purpose of profiting by old traditionary recollections connected 
with ancestral glories, it was mere lunacy to recast the circumstances at the bid- 
ding of antiquarian research, so as entirely to disturb these glories. Besides that 
to Shakspeare’s age no such spirit of research had blossomed. Writing for the 
stage aman would have risked lapidation by uttering a whisper in that direction. And, 
even if not, what sense could there have been in openly running counter to the 
very motive that had originally prompted that particular class of chronicle plays ? 
Thirdly, if one Englishman had, in a memorable situation, adopted the popular 
view of Joan’s conduct, (popular as much in France as in England) ; on the other 
hand, fifty years before M. Michelet was writing this flagrant injustice, another 
Englishman (viz. Southey) had, in an epic poem, reversed this misjudgment, and 
invested the shepherd girl with a glory nowhere else accorded to her, unless in- 
deed by Schiller. Fourthly, we are not entitled to view as an attack upon Joanna, 
what, in the worst construction, is but an unexamining adoption of the contempo- 
rary historical accounts. A poet or a dramatist is not responsible for the accuracy 
of chronicles. But what is an attack upon Joan, being briefly the foulest and 
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looked two faults fatal to his purpose. One was this : sympathy 
with the French Revolution meant sympathy with the opening 
prospects of man—meant sympathy with the Pariah of every 
clime—with all that suffered social wrong, or saddened in hope- 
less bondage. 

That was the movement at work in the French Revolution. 
But the movement of Joanne d’Arc took a different direction. 
In her day also, it is true, the human heart had yearned after the 
same vast enfranchisement for the children of labour as after- 
wards worked in the great vision of the French Revolution. In 
her days also, and shortly before them, the human hand had sought 
by bloody acts to realize this dream of the heart. And in her child- 
hood, Joanna had not been insensible to these premature motions 
upon a path too bloody and too dark to be sate. But this view 
of human misery had been utterly absorbed to her by the special 
misery then desolating France. The lilies of France had been 
trampled under foot by the conquering stranger. Within fifty 
years, in three pitched battles that resounded to the ends of the 
earth, the chivalry of France had been exterminated. Her ori- 
flamme had been dragged through the dust. The eldest son of 
Baptism had been prostrated. The daughter of France had been 
surrendered on coercion as a bride to her English conqueror. 
The child of that marriage, so ignominious to the land, was king 
of France by the consent of Christendom: that child’s uncle 
domineered as regent of France: and that child’s armies were 
in military possession of the land. But were they undisputed 
masters? No; and there precisely lay the sorrow of the time. 
Under a perfect conquest there would have been repose ; whereas 
the presence of the English armies did but furnish a plea, mask- 
ing itself in patriotism, for gatherings everywhere of lawless ma- 
rauders; of soldiers that had deserted their banners; and of rob- 
bers by profession. This was the wo of France more even than 
the military dishonour. That dishonour had been palliated from 
the first by the genealogical pretensions of the English royal fa- 
mily to the French throne, and these pretensions were strength- 
ened in the person of the present claimant. But the military 
desolation of France, this it was that woke the faith of Joanna 
in her own heavenly mission of deliverance. It was the attitude 
of her prostrate country, crying night and day for purification 
from blood, and not from feudal oppression, that swallowed up 





obscenest attempt ever made to stifle the grandeur of a great human struggle, 
viz., the French burlesque poem of La Pucelle,—_What memorable man was it 
that wrote that 2? Was he a Frenchman, or was he not? That M. Michelet 
should pretend to have forgotten this vilest of pasquinades, is more shocking to the 
general sense of justice than any special untruth as to Shakspeare cun be to the 
particular nationality of an Englishman. 
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the thoughts of the impassioned girl. But that was not the cry 
that uttered itself afterwards in the French revolution. In 
Joanna’s days, the first step towards rest for France was by ex- 
pulsion of the foreigner. Independence of a foreign yoke, libe- 
ration as between people and people, was the one ransom to be 
paid for French honour and peace. That debt settled there 
might come a time for thinking of civil liberties. But this time 
was not within the prospects of the poor shepherdess. The field 
—the area of her sympathies never pola: with that of the 
revolutionary period. i? followed, therefore, that Southey could 
not have raised Joanna (with her condition of feeling) by any 
management, into the interpreter of his own. That was the 
first error in his poem, and it wasirremediable. The second was, 
and strangely enough this also escaped notice, that the heroine 
of Southey is made to close her career precisely at the point 
when its grandeur commences. She believed herself to have a 
mission for the deliverance of France; and the great instrument 
which she was authorized to use towards this end, was the king, 
Charles VII. Him she was to crown. With this coronation 
her triumph, in the plain historical sense, ended.—And there 
ends Southey’s poem. But exactly at this point, the grander 
stage of her mission commences, viz., the ransom which she, a 
solitary girl, paid in her own person for the national deliverance. 


The grander half of the story was thus sacrificed, as being irre- 
levant to Southey’s gor object ; and yet, after all, the half 


which he retained did not at all symbolize that object. It is sin- 
gular, indeed, to find a long poem, on an ancient subject, adapt- 
Ing itself hieroglyphically to a modern purpose; 2dly, to find it 
failing of this purpose ; and 3dly, if it had not failed, so planned 
that it could have succeeded only by a sacrifice of all that was 
grandest in the theme. 

To these capital oversights Southey, Coleridge, and Lamb, 
were all joint parties; the two first as concerned in the compo- 
sition, the last as a frank though friendly reviewer of it in his 
private correspondence with Coleridge. It is, however, some 
palliation of these oversights, and a very singular fact in itself, 
that neither from English authorities nor from French, though 
the two nations were equally brought into close connexion with 
the career of that extraordinary girl, could any adequate view 
be obtained of her character and acts. The official records of her 
trial, apart from which nothing can be depended upon, were first 
in the course of publication from the Paris press during the cur- 
rency of last year. First in 1847, about four hundred and six- 
teen years after her ashes had been dispersed to the winds, could 
it be seen distinctly, through the clouds of fierce partisanships 
and national prejudices, what had been the frenzy of the perse- 
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cution against her, and the utter desolation of her position,— 
what had been the grandeur of her conscientious resistance. 

Anxious that our readers should see Lamb from as many 
angles as possible, we have obtained from an old friend of his 
a memorial—slight, but such as the circumstances allowed—of 
an evening spent with Charles and Mary Lamb, in the winter of 
1821-2. The record is of the most unambitious character; it 
pretends to nothing, as the reader will see—not so much as to a 
pun, which it really required some singularity of luck to have 
missed from Charles Lamb, who often continued to fire puns, 
as minute guns, all through the evening. But the more unpre- 
tending this record is, the more appropriate it becomes by that 
very fact to the memory of him who, amongst all authors, was 
the humblest and least pretending. We have often thought 
that the famous epitaph written for his own grave by Piron, the 
cynical author of La Métromanie, might have come from Lamb, 
were it not for one objection: Lamb’s benign heart would have 
recoiled from a sarcasm, however effective, inscribed upon a 
grave-stone ; or from a jest, however playful, that tended to a 
vindictive sneer amongst his own farewell words. We once 
translated this Piron epitaph into a kind of rambling Drayton 
couplet ; and the only point needing explanation is,—that, from 
the accident of scientific men, Fellows of the Royal Society 
being usually very solemn men, with an extra chance, therefore, 
for being dull men in conversation, naturally it arose that some 
wit amongst our great-grandfathers translated F. R. S. into a 
short-hand expression for a Fellow Remarkably Stupid; to 
which version of the three letters our English epitaph alludes. 
The French original of Piron is this :— 

* Ci git Piron; qui ne fut rien; 
Pas méme académicien.” 

The bitter arrow of the second line was feathered to hit the 
French Académie, who had declined to elect him a member. 
Our translation is this :— 


Here lies Piron; who was—nothing; or, if that could be, was less: 
How !—nothing? Yes, nothing: not so much as F. R. S. 


But now to our friend’s memorandum ! 

“ October 6, 1848. 

“ My Dear X.,—You ask me for some memorial, however 
trivial, of any dinner party, supper party, water party—no mat- 
ter what—that I can circumstantially recall to recollection, by 
any features whatever, puns or repartees, wisdom or wit, con- 
— it with Charles Lamb. I grieve to say that my meet- 
ings of any sort with Lamb were few, though spread through a 
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score of years. That sounds odd for one that loved Lamb so 
entirely, and so much venerated his character. But the reason 
was, that I so seldom visited London, and Lamb so seldom quit- 
ted it. Somewhere about 1810 and 1812 I must have met 
Lamb repeatedly at the Courier Ojice in the Strand; that is, at 
Coleridge’s, to whom, as an intimate friend, Mr. Stuart (a pro- 
prietor of the paper) gave up for a time the use of some rooms 
in the office. Thither, in the London season, (May especially 
and June,) resorted Lamb, Godwin, Sir H. Davy, and, once or 
twice, Wordsworth, who visited Sir George Beaumont’s Leices- 
tershire residence of Coleorton early in the spring, and then tra- 
velled up to Grosvenor Square with Sir George and Lady Beau- 
mont: * spectatum veniens, veniens spectetur ut ipse.’ ” 

But in these miscellaneous gatherings, Lamb said little, except 
when an opening arose for a pun. And how effectual that sort of 
small shot was from him, I need not say to anybody who remem- 
bers his infirmity of stammering, and his dexterous management of 
it for purposes of light and shade. He was often able to train 
the roll of stammers into settling upon the words immediately 
preceding the effective one; by which means the key-note of the 
jest or sarcasm, benefiting by the sudden liberation of his embar- 
goed voice, was delivered with the force of a pistol-shot. That 
stammer was worth an annuity to him as an ally of his wit. 
Firing under cover of that advantage he did triple execution ; 
for, in the first place, the distressing sympathy of the hearers 
with his distress of utterance won for him unavoidably the si- 
lence of deep attention; and then, whilst he had us all hoaxed 
into this attitude of mute suspense by an appearance of distress 
that he perhaps did not really feel, down came a plunging shot 
into the very thick of us with ten times the effect it would else 
have had. If his stammering however often did him true “ yeo- 
man’s service,” sometimes it led him into scrapes. Coleridge told 
me of a ludicrous embarrassment which it caused him at Hast- 
ings. Lamb had been medically advised to a course of sea- 
bathing ; and accordingly at the door of his bathing machine, 
whilst he stood shivering with cold, two stout fellows laid hold 
of him, one at each shoulder, like heraldic supporters: they 
waited for the word of command from their principal, who began 
the following oration to them: “ Hear me, men! Take notice of 
this—I am to be dipped.” What more he would have said is 
unknown to land or sea or bathing machines; for having reach- 
ed the word dipped, he commenced such a rolling fire of Di— 
di—di—di, that when at length he descended & plomb upon the 
full word dipped, the two men, rather tired of the long suspense, 
became satisfied that they had reached what lawyers call the 
“ operative” clause of the sentence; and both exclaiming at 
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once, “ Oh yes, Sir, we’re quite aware of that’—down they 

lunged him into the sea. On emerging, Lamb sobbed so much 
from the cold, that he found-no voice suitable to his indignation ; 
from necessity he seemed tranquil; and again addressing the 
men, who stood respectfully listening, he began thus :—“ Men ! is 
it possible to obtain your attention ?’—“ Oh surely, sir, by all 
means.”—“ Then listen : once more I tell you, I am to be di— 
di—di—”—and then, with a burst of indignation, “ dipped, I tell 
you”———“ Oh decidedly, sir,” rejoined the men, “ decidedly”— 
and down the stammerer went for the second time. Petrified with 
cold and wrath, once more Lamb made a feeble attempt at ex- 
planation—“ Grant me pa—pa—patience; is it mum—um— 
murder you me—me—mean? Again and a—ga—ga—gain, I 
tell you, I’m to be di—di—di—dipped,” now speaking furiously, 
with the voice of an injured man. “Qh yes, sir,” the men re- 
plied, “ we know that—we fully understood it”—and for the third 
time down went Lamb into the sea. “ Oh limbs of Satan!” he 
said, on coming up for the third time, “ it’s now too late; I tell 
you that I am—no, that I was—to be di—di—di—dipped only 
once.” 

Since the rencontres with Lamb at Coleridge’s I had met him 
once or twice at literary dinner parties. One of these occurred 
at the house of Messrs. Taylor and Hessey, the publishers. I 
myself was suffering too much from illness at the time to take 
any pleasure in what passed, or to notice it with any vigilance 
of attention. Lamb, I remember, as usual, was full of gaiety; and 
as usual he rose too rapidly to the zenith of his gaiety : he shot up- 
wards like a rocket, and, as usual, people said he was “ tipsy.” To 
me Lamb never seemed intoxicated, but at most aerially elevated. 
He never talked nonsense, which is a great point gained; nor 
polemically, which is a greater; for it is a dreadful thing to find 
a drunken man bent upon converting oneself: nor sentimentally, 
which is greatest of all. You can stand a man’s fraternizing 
with you ; or if he swears an eternal friendship—only once in an 
hour, you do not think of calling the police: but once in every 
three minutes is too much. Lamb did none of these things: he 
was always rational, quiet, and gentlemanly in his habits. Nothing 
memorable, I am sure, passed upon this occasion, which was in No- 
vember of 1821; and yet the dinner was memorable by means of 
one fact not discovered until many years later. Amongst the com- 
pany, all literary men, sate a murderer, and a murderer of a freez- 
ing class : cool, calculating, wholesale in his operations, and mov- 
ing all along under the advantages of unsuspecting domestic confi- 
dence and domestic opportunities. This was Mr. Wainwright, who 
was subsequently brought to trial, but not for any of his murders, 
and transported for life. The story has been told both by Sergeant 
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Talfourd, in the second volume of these “ Final Memoirs,” and 
“seeme 9 4 by Sir Edward B. Lytton. Both have been much 

lamed for the use made of this extraordinary case ; but we know 
not why. In itself it is a most remarkable case for more reasons 
than one. It is remarkable for the appalling revelation which it 
makes of power spread through the lieseli of people not liable 
to suspicion, for purposes the most dreadful. It is remarkable 
also by the contrast which existed in this case between the mur- 
derer’s appearance and the terrific purposes with which he was 
always dallying. He was a contributor to a journal in which I 
also had written several papers. This formed a shadowy link 
between us; and, ill as I was, I looked more attentively at him 
than at anybody else. Yet there were several men of wit and 
genius present, amongst whom Lamb (as I have said) and 
Thomas Hood, Hamilton Reynolds, and Allan Cunning- 
ham. But them I already knew, whereas Mr. W. I now saw 
for the first time and the last. What interested me about him 
was this—the papers which had been pointed out to me as his 
(signed Janus Weathercock, Vinkbooms, &c.) were written in a 
spirit of coxcombry that did not so much disgust as amuse. The 
writer could not conceal the ostentatious pleasure which he took 
in the luxurious fittings-up of his rooms, in the fancied splen- 
dour of his bijouterie, &c. Yet it was easy for a man of any 
experience to read two facts in all this idle étalage—one being, 
that his finery was but of a second-rate order; the other, 
that he was a parvenu, not at home even amongst his second- 
rate splendour. So far there was nothing to distinguish Mr. 
W ’s papers from the papers of other triflers. But in this 
point there was, viz., that in his judgments upon the great Italian 
masters of painting, Da Vinci, Titian, &c., there seemed a tone 
of sincerity and of native sensibility, as in one who spoke from 
himself, and was not merely a copier from books. This it was 
that interested me; as also his reviews of the chief Italian en- 
gravers—Morghen, Volpato, &c.; not for the manner, which 
overflowed with levities and impertinence, but for the substance 
of his judgments in those cases where I happened to have had an 
opportunity of judging for myself. Here arose also a claim upon 
Lamb’s attention: for Lamb and his sister had a deep feeling 
for what was excellent in painting. Accordingly Lamb paid 
him a great deal of attention, and continued to speak of him for 
years with an interest that seemed disproportioned to his preten- 
sions. This might be owing in part to an indirect compliment 
paid to Miss Lamb in one of W——’s papers: else his ap- 
pearance would rather have repelled Lamb; it was common- 
place, and better suited to express the dandyism which over- 
spread the surface of his manner than the unaffected sensibility 
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which apparently lay in his nature. Dandy or not, however, 
this man on account of the schism in his papers, so much ami- 
able puppyism on one side, so much deep feeling on the other, 
(feeling, applied to some of the grandest objects that earth has 
to shew,) did really move a trifle of interest in me, on a day 
when I hated the face of man and woman. Yet again, if I had 
known this man for the murderer that even then he was, what 
sudden loss of interest—what sudden growth of another interest, 
would have changed the face of that party! Trivial creature, 
that didst carry thy dreadful eye kindling with perpetual treasons! 
Dreadful creature, that didst carry thy trivial eye, mantling with 
eternal levity, over the sleeping surfaces of confiding household 
life—oh, what a revolution for man wouldst thou have accom- 
plished had thy deep wickedness prospered! What was that 
wickedness? In a few words I will say. 
At this time (October 1848) the whole British island is ap- 
alled by a new chapter in the history of poisoning. Locusta 
in ancient Rome, Madame Brinvilliers in Paris, were people of 
original genius ; not in any new artifice of toxicology, not in the 
mere management of poisons, was the audacity of their genius 
displayed. No; but in profiting by domestic,openings for mur- 
der, unsuspected through their very atrocity. Such an opening 
was made some years ago by those who saw the possibility of 
founding purses for parents upon the murder of their children, 
This was done upon a larger scale than had been suspected, and 
upon a plausible pretence. To bury a corpse is costly ; but of 
a hundred children only a few, in the ordinary course of morta- 
lity, will die within a given time. Five shillings a-piece will 
produce £25 annually, and that will bury a considerable number. 
On this principle arose Infant Burial-societies. For a few shil- 
lings annually, a parent could secure a funeral for every child. 
If the child died, a few guineas fell due to the parent, and the 
funeral was accomplished without cost of his. But on this arose 
the suggestion—W hy not execute an insurance of this nature 
twenty times over? One single insurance pays for the funeral 
—the other nineteen are so much clear gain, a luero ponatur, 
for the parents. Yes; but on the supposition that the child 
died! twenty are no better than one, unless they are gathered 
into the garner. Now, if the child died naturally, all was right ; 
but how, if the child did not die? Why, clearly this :—the 
child that can die, and won’t die, may be made to die. There 
are many ways of doing that; and it is shocking to know, 
that, according to recent discoveries, poison is comparatively a 
very merciful mode of murder. Six years ago a dreadful com- 
munication was made to the public by a medical man, viz., that 
three thousand children were annually burned to death under 
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circumstances shewing too clearly that they had been left by 
their mothers with the means and the temptations to set them- 
selves on fire in her absence. But more shocking, because more 
lingering, are the deaths by artificial appliances of wet, cold, hun- 
ger, bad diet, and disturbed sleep, to the frail constitutions of chil- 
dren. By that machinery it is, and not by poison, that the majority 
qualify themselves for claiming the funeral allowances. Here, 
however, there occur to any man on reflection, two eventual re- 
straints on the extension of this domestic curse :—Ist, as there is 
no pretext for wanting more than one funeral on account of one 
child, any insurances beyond one are in themselves a ground of 
suspicion. Now, if any plan were devised for securing the 
publication of such insurances, the suspicions would travel as 
fast as the grounds for them. 2dly, it occurs, that eventu- 
ally the evil checks itself, since a society established on the ordi- 
— rates of mortality would be ruined when a murderous sti- 
mulation was applied to that rate too extensively. Still it is 
certain that, fora season, this atrocity has prospered in manu- 
facturing districts for some years, and more recently, as judicial 
investigations have shown, in one agricultural district of Essex. 
Now, Mr. W——’s scheme of murder was, in its outline, the 
very same, but not applied to the narrow purpose of obtaining 
burials from a public fund. He persuaded, for instance, two 
beautiful young ladies, visitors in his family, to insure their lives 
for a short period of two years. This insurance was repeated in 
several different offices, until a sum of £18,000 had been secured 
in the event of their deaths within the two years. Mr. W. 
took care that they should die, and very suddenly, within that 
period; and then, having previously secured from his victims 
an assignment to himself of this claim, he endeavoured to make 
this assignment available. But the offices, which had vainly 
endeavoured to extract from the young ladies any satisfactory 
account of the reasons for this limited insurance, had their suspi- 
cions at last strongly roused. One office had recently expe- 
rienced a case of the same nature, in which also the young lady 
had been poisoned by the man in whose behalf she had ettected 
the insurance: all the offices declined to pay; actions at law 
arose; in the course of the investigation which followed, Mr. 
W ‘s character was fully exposed. Finally, in the midst of 
the embarrassments which ensued, he committed forgery, and 
was transported. 

From this Mr. W: , some few days afterwards, I received 
an invitation toa dinner party, expressed in terms that were 
obligingly earnest. He mentioned the names of his principal 
guests, and amongst them rested most upon those of Lamb and 
Sir David Wilkie. From an accident I was unable to attend, 
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and I greatly regretted it. Sir David one might rarely happen 
to see except at a crowded party. But as regarded Lamb, I was 
sure to see him or to hear of him again in some way or other 
within a short time. This opportunity in fact offered itself within 
a month through the kindness of the Lambs themselves. They 
had heard of my being in solitary lodgings, and insisted on my 
coming to dine with them, which more than once I did in the 
winter of 1821-2. 

The mere reception by the Lambs was so full of goodness and 
hospitable feeling, that it kindled animation in the most cheer- 
less or torpid of invalids. I cannot imagine that any memorabilia 

occurred during the visit; but I will use the time that would 
else be lost upon the settling of that point, in putting down any 
triviality that occurs to my recollection. Both Lamb and my- 
self had a furious love for nonsense ; headlong nonsense. Ex- 
cepting Professor Wilson, I have known nobody who had the 
same passion to the same extent. And things of that nature 
better illustrate the realities of Lamb’s social life than the gravities 
which weighing so sadly on his solitary hours he sought to 
banish from his moments of relaxation. 

There were no strangers ; Charles Lamb, his sister, and myself 
made up the party. Even this was done in kindness. They 
knew that I should have been oppressed by an effort such as 
must be made in the society of strangers; and they placed me 
by their own fireside, where I could say as little or as much as 
I pleased. 

We dined about five o’clock, and it was one of the hospitali- 
ties inevitable to the Lambs, that any game which they might 
receive from rural friends in the course of the week, was reserv- 
ed for the day of a friend’s dining with them. 

In regard to wine, Lamb and myself had the same habit— 
perhaps it rose to the dignity of a principle—viz., to take a great 
deal during dinner—none after it. Consequently, as Miss Lamb 
(who drank only water) retired almost with the dinner itself, 
nothing remained for men of our principles, the rigour of which 
we had illustrated by taking rather too much of old port before 
the cloth was drawn, except talking; amoebzan colloquy, or, in 
Dr. Johnson’s phrase, a dialogue of “ brisk reciprocation.” But 
this was impossible: over Lamb, at this period of his life, there 
passed regularly, after taking wine, a brief eclipse of sleep. It 
descended upon him as softly as a shadow. In a gross person, 
laden with superfluous flesh, and sleeping heavily, this would 
have been disagreeable ; but in Lamb, thin even to meagerness, 
spare and wiry as an Arab of the desert, or as Thomas Aquinas, 
wasted by scholastic vigils, the affection of sleep seemed rather 
a network of aerial gossamer than of earthy cobweb—more like 
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a golden haze falling upon him gently from the heavens than a 
cloud exhaling upwards from the flesh. Motionless in his chair as 
a bust, breathing so gently as scarcely to seem certainly alive, 
he presented the image of repose midway between life and death, 
like the repose of sculpture; and to one who knew his history 
a repose affectingly contrasting with the calamities and internal 
storms of his life. I have heard more persons than I can now 
distinctly recall, observe of Lamb when Ewe stage his coun- 
tenance in that state assumed an expression almost seraphic, 
from its intellectual beauty of outline, its childlike simplicity, 
and its benignity. It could not be called a transfiguration that 
sleep had worked in his face; for the features wore essentially 
the same expression when waking ; but sleep spiritualized that 
expression, exalted it, and also harmonized it. Much of the 
change lay in that last _- The eyes it was that disturbed 
the unity of effect in Lamb’s waking face. They gave a rest- 


lessness to the character of his intellect, shifting, like Northern 
Lights, through every mode of combination with fantastic playful- 
ness, and sometimes by fiery gleams obliterating for the moment 
that pure light of benignity which was the predominant reading 
on his features. Some people have supposed that Lamb had 
Jewish blood in his veins, which seemed to account for his gleam- 
ing eyes. It might be so; but this notion found little counte- 


nance in Lamb’s own way of treating the gloomy medizval tra- 
ditions propagated throughout Europe about the Jews, and their 
secret enmity to Christian races. Lamb, indeed, might not 
be more serious than Shakspeare is supposed to have been in his 
Shylock ; yet he spoke at times as from a station of wilful 
bigotry, and sonal (whether laughingly or not) to sympathize 
with the barbarous Christian superstitions upon the pretended 
bloody practices of the Jews, and of the early Jewish physicians. 
Being himself a Lincoln man, he treated Sir Hugh* of Lincoln, 
the young child that suffered death by secret assassination in 
the Jewish quarter rather than suppress his daily anthems to 
the Virgin, as a true historical personage on the rolls of martyr- 
dom ; careless that this fable, like that of the apprentice mur- 
dered out of jealousy by his master, the architect, Nad destroyed 
its own authority by ubiquitous diffusion. All over Europe the 
same legend of the murdered apprentice and the martyred child 
reappears under different names—so that in effect the verifica- 
tion of the tale is none at all, because it is unanimous ; is too 
narrow, because it is too impossibly broad. Lamb, however, 
though it was often hard to say whether he were not secretly 





* The story which furnishes a basis to the fine ballad in Percy’s Reliques, 
and to the Canterbury Tale of Chaucer’s Lady Abbess. 
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laughing, swore to the truth of all these old fables, and treated 
the liberalities of the present generation on such points as mere 
fantastic and effeminate affectations, which, no doubt, they often 
are as regards the sincerity of those who profess them. The 
bigotry, which it pleased his fancy to assume, he used like a 
sword against the Jew, as the official weapon of the Christiani, 
upon the same principle that a Capulet would have drawn upon 
a Montague, without conceiving it any duty of his to rip up the 
grounds of so ancient a quarrel : it was a feud handed down to 
him by his ancestors, and it was their business to see that origi- 
nally it had been an honest feud. I cannot yet believe that 
Lamb, if seriously aware of any family interconnexion with 
Jewish blood, would, even in jest, have held that one-sided lan- 
guage. More probable it is, that the fiery eye recorded not any 
alliance with Jewish blood, but that disastrous alliance with in- 
sanity which tainted his own life, and laid desolate his sister’s. 

On awaking from his brief slumber, Lamb sat for some time in 
profound silence, and then, with the most startling rapidity, sang 
out—* Diddle, diddle, dumpkins ;” not looking at me, but as if 
soliloquizing. For five minutes he relapsed into the same deep 
silence; from which again he started up into the same abrupt 
utterance of—“ Diddle, diddle, dumpkins.” I could not help 
laughing aloud at the extreme energy of this sudden communi- 
cation, contrasted with the deep silence that went before and fol- 
lowed. Lamb smilingly begged to know what I was laughing 
at, and with a look of as much surprise as if it were I that hac 
dene something unaccountable, and not himself. I told him (as 
was the truth) that there had suddenly occurred to me the possi- 
bility of my being in some future period or other called on to give 
an account of this very evening before some literary committee. 
The committee might say to ra tg pm the case that I out- 
lived him)—“ You dined with Mr. Lamb in January 1822; 
now, can you remember any remark or memorable observation 
which that celebrated man made before or after dinner ?” 

I as Respondent. “ Oh yes, I can.” 

Com. “ What was it ?” 

Resp. “ Diddle, diddle, dumpkins.” 

Com. “ And was this his only observation? Did Mr. Lamb 
not strengthen this remark by some other of the same nature ?” 

Resp. “ Yes, he did.” 

Com. “ And what was it ?” 

Resp. “ Diddle, diddle, dumpkins.” 

Com. “ What is your secret opinion of Dumpkins? Do you 
conceive Dumpkins to have been a thing or a person ?” 

Resp. “I conceive Dumpkins to have been a person, having 
the rights of a person.” 
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Com. “ Capable, for instance, of suing and being sued ?” 

Resp. “ Yes, capable of both; though I have reason to think 
there would have been very little use in suing Dumpkins ?” 

Com. “ How so? Are the Committee to understand that you, 
the Respondent, in your own case have found it a vain specula- 
tion, countenanced only by visionary lawyers, to sue Dump- 
kins ?” 

Resp. “ No; I never lost a shilling by Dumpkins, the reason 
for which may be that Dumpkins never owed me a shilling; 
but from his prenomen of ‘ diddle’ I apprehend that he was too 
well acquainted with joint-stock companies ?” 

Com. “ And your opinion is, that he may have diddled Mr. 
Lamb ?” 

Resp. “I conceive it to be not unlikely.” 

Com. “ And, perhaps, from Mr. Lamb’s pathetic reiteration 
of his name, ‘ Diddle, diddle,’ you would be disposed to infer that 
Dumpkins had practised his diddling talents upon Mr. L. more 
than once ?” 

Resp. “ I think it probable.” 

Lamb laughed, and brightened up; tea was announced ; Miss 
Lamb returned. The cloud had passed away from Lamb’s 
spirits, and again he realized the pleasure of evening, which, in 
his apprehension, was so essential to the pleasure of literature. 

On the table lay a copy of Wordsworth, in two volumes ; it was 
the edition of Longman, printed about the time of Waterloo. 
Wordsworth was held in little consideration, I believe, amongst 
the house of Longman; at any rate, ¢heir editions of his works 
were got up in the most slovenly manner. In particular, the 
table of contents was drawn up like a short-hand bill of parcels. 
By accident the book lay open at a part of this table, where the 


sonnet beginning — 































* Alas! what boots the long laborious quest”— 







had been entered with mercantile speed, as— 
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*¢ Alas! what boots, 






“Yes,” said Lamb, reading this entry in a dolorous tone of 
voice, “ he may well say that. I paid Hoby three guineas for a 
pair that tore like blotting paper, when I was leaping a ditch to 
escape a farmer that pursued me with a pitch-fork for trespass- 
ing. But why should W. wear boots in Wicisianlend ? Pray, 
advise him to patronize shoes,” : 
The mercurialities of Lamb were infinite ; and always uttered 
in a spirit of absolute recklessness for the quality or the pros- 
perity of the sally. It seemed to liberate his spirits from some 
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burthen of blackest melancholy which oppressed it, when he had 
thrown off a jest: he would not stop one instant to improve it ; 
nor did he care the value of a straw whether it were good 
enough to be remembered, or so mediocre as to extort high moral 
indignation from a collector who refused to receive into his col- 
lection of jests and puns any that were not felicitously good or 
revoltingly bad. 

After tea, Lamb read to me a number of beautiful composi- 
tions which he had himself’ taken the trouble to copy out into a 
blank paper folio from unsuccessful authors. Neglected peo- 
ple in every class won the sympathy of Lamb. One of the 
poems, I remember, was a very beautiful sonnet from a volume 
recently published by Lord Thurlow—which, and Lamb’s just 
remarks upon it, I could almost repeat verbatim at this moment, 
nearly twenty-seven years later, if your limits would allow me, 
But these, you tell me, allow of no such thing ; at the utmost they 
allow only twelve lines more. Now all the world knows that 
the sonnet itself would require fourteen lines ; but take fourteen 
from twelve, and there remains very little, I fear; besides 
which, Iam afraid two of my twelve are already exhausted, This 
forces me to interrupt my account of Lamb’s reading by report- 
ing the very accident that did interrupt it in fact; since that 
no less characteristically expressed Lamb’s peculiar spirit of 
kindness, (always quickening itself towards the ill-used or the 
down-trodden,) than it had previously expressed itself in his 
choice of obscure readings. Two ladies came in, one of whom at 
least had sunk in the scale of worldly consideration. They were 
ladies who would not have found mucli recreation in literary 
discussions ; elderly, and habitually depressed. On their ac- 
count, Lamb proposed whist—and in that kind effort to amuse 
them, which naturally drew forth some momentary gaieties from 
himself, but not of a kind to impress themselves on the recollec- 
tion, the evening terminated. 


We have left ourselves no room for a special examination of 
Lamb’s writings, some of which were failures, and some were so 
memorably beautiful as to be uniques in their class. The cha- 
racter of Lamb it is, and the life-struggle of Lamb, that must 
fix the attention of many, even amongst those wanting in sensi- 
bility to his intellectual merits. This character and this strug- 
gle, as we have already observed, impress many traces of them- 
selves upon Lamb’s writings. Even in that view, therefore, they 
have a ministerial value ; but separately, for themselves, they have 
an independent value of the highest order. Upon this point we 
gladly adopt the eloquent words of Sergeant Talfourd :— 


* The sweetness of Lamb’s character, breathed through his writ- 
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ings, was felt even by strangers; but its heroic aspect was unguessed 
even by many of his friends. Let them now consider it, and ask if 
the annals of self-sacrifice can shew anything in human action and 
endurance more lovely than its self-devotion exhibits? It was not 
merely that he saw, through the ensanguined cloud of misfortune 
which had fallen upon his family, the unstained excellence of his 
sister, whose madness had caused it; that he was ready to take her 
to his own home with reverential affection, and cherish her through 
life ; that he gave up, for her sake, all meaner and more selfish love, 
and all the hopes which youth blends with the passion which disturbs 
and ennobles it; not even that he did all this cheerfully, and without 
pluming himself upon his brotherly nobleness as a virtue, or seeking 
to repay himself (as some uneasy martyrs do) by small instalments of 
long repining ;—but that he carried the spirit of the hour in which 
he first knew and took his course to his last. So far from thinking 
that his sacrifice of youth and love to his sister gave him a license to 
follow his own caprice at the expense of her feelings, even in the 
lightest matters, he always wrote and spoke of her as his wiser self, 
his generous benefactress, of whose protecting care he was scarcely 
worthy.” 


It must be remembered also, which the Sergeant does not 
overlook, that Lamb’s efforts for the becoming support of his 
sister lasted through a period of forty years. ‘Twelve years be- 


fore his death, the munificence of the India House, by granting 
him a liberal retiring allowance, had placed his own support 
under shelter from accidents of any kind. But this died with 
himself: and he could not venture to suppose that, in the event 
of his own death, the India House would grant to his sister the 
same allowance as by custom is granted to a wife. This they 
did; but not venturing to calculate upon such nobility of pa- 
tronage, Lamb had applied himself through life to the saving of 
a provision for his sister under any accident to himself. And 
this he did with a persevering prudence, so little known in the 
literary class, amongst a continued tenor of generosities, often so 
princely as to be scarcely known in any class. 

Was this man, so memorably good by life-long sacrifice of 
himself, in any profound sense a Christian? The impression is 
—that he was not. We, from private communications with him, 
can undertake to say that, according to his knowledge and op- 
portunities for the study of Christianity, he was. What has 
injured Lamb in this point is,—that his early opinions (which, 
however, from the first were united with the deepest piety) are 
read by the inattentive, as if they had been the opinions of his 
mature days ; secondly, that he had few religious persons amongst 
his friends, which made him reserved in the expression of his 
own views; thirdly, that in any case where he altered opinions 
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for the better, the credit of the improvement is assigned to Cole- 
ridge. Lamb, for example, beginning life as a Unitarian, in 
not many years became a Trinitarian. Coleridge passed through 
the same changes in the same order: and, here at least, Lamb 
is supposed simply to have obeyed the influence, confessedly 
great, of Coleridge. This, on our own knowledge of Lamb’s 
views, we pronounce to be anerror. And the following extracts 
from Lamb’s letters will show—not only that he was religiously 
disposed on impulses self-derived, but that, so far from obeying 
the bias of Coleridge, he ventured, on this one subject, firmly as 
regarded the matter, though humbly as regarded the manner, 
affectionately to reprove Coleridge. 

In a letter to Coleridge, written in 1797, the year after his 
first great affliction, he says— 


“* Coleridge, I have not one truly elevated character among my 
acquaintance ; not one Christian; not one but undervalues Chris- 
tianity. Singly, what am I to do? Wesley—[have you read his 
lite ?]—was not he an elevated character? Wesley has said religion 
is not a solitary thing. Alas! it is necessarily so with me, or next 
to solitary. *Tis true you write to me; but correspondence by letter 
and personal intimacy are widely different. Do, do write to me; and 
do some good to my mind—already how much ‘ warped and relaxed’ 
by the world !” 


In a letter written about three months previously, he had not 
scrupled to blame Coleridge at some length for audacities of re- 
ligious speculation, which seemed to him at war with the simpli- 
cities of pure religion. Ile says— 


* Do continue to write to me. I read your letters with my sister, 
and they give us both abundance of delight. Especially they please 
us two when you talk in a religious strain. Not but we are offended 
occasionally with a certain freedom of expression, a certain air of 
mysticism, more consonant to the conceits of pagan philosophy than 
consistent with the humility of genuine piety.” 


Then, after some instances of what he blames, he says— 


“ Be not angry with me, Coleridge. I wish not to eavil: IT know 
I cannot instruct you; 1 only wish to remind you of that humility 
which best becometh the Christian character. God in the New Tes- 
tament, our best guide, is represented to us in the kind, condescend- 
ing, amiable, familiar light of a parent; and, in my poor mind, ’tis 
best for us so to consider him as our Heavenly Father, and our best 
friend, without indulging too bold conceptions of His character.” 


About a month later, he says— 
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“ Few but laugh at me for reading my Testament. They talk a 
language I understand not: I conceal sentiments that would be a 
puzzle to them.” 


We see by this last quotation where it was that Lamb origi- 
nally sought for consolation. We personally can vouch that at 
a maturer period, when he was approaching his fiftieth year, no 
change had affected his opinions upon that point ; and, on the 
other hand, that no changes had occurred in his needs for con- 
solation, we see, alas! in the records of his life. Whither, in- 
deed, could he fly for comfort, if not to his Bible? And to 
whom was the Bible an indispensable resource, if not to Lamb ? 
We do not undertake to say, that in his knowledge of Chris- 
tianity he was everywhere profound or consistent, but he was 
always earnest in his aspirations after its spiritualities, and had 
an apprehensive sense of its power. 

thule Lamb is gone: his life was a continued struggle in 
the service of love the purest, and within a sphere visited by 
little of contemporary applause. Even his intellectual displays 
won but a narrow sympathy at any time, and in his earlier 
period were saluted with positive derision and contumely on the 
few occasions when they were not oppressed by entire neglect. 
But slowly all things right themselves. All merit, which is 
founded in truth and is strong enough, reaches by sweet exhala- 
tions in the end a higher sensory—reaches higher organs of dis- 
cernment, lodged in a selecter audience. But the original ob- 
tuseness or vulgarity of feeling that thwarted Lamb’s just esti- 
mation in life, will continue to thwart its popular diffusion. 
There are even some that continue to regard him with the old 
hostility. And we, therefore, standing by the side of Lamb’s 
grave, seemed to hear, on one side (but in abated tones,) strains 
of the ancient malice—-“ This man, that thought himself to be 
somebody, is dead—is buried—is forgotten !” and, on the other 
side, seemed to hear ascending, as with the solemnity of an 
anthem—* This man, that thought himself to be nobody, is dead 
—is buried; his life has been searched ; and his memory is hal- 
lowed for ever!” 
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Art. VII.—1. Memoirs and Correspondence of Viscount Castle- 
reagh, second Marquess of Londonderry. Edited by his brother, 
CHARLES VANE, Marquess of Londonderry, G.C.B., &c. 
London : 1848. 

2. The Game’s Up. By Mrnenius. Dublin: 1848. 

3. Ireland before and after the Union with Great Britain. By 
MontTGomMery Martin. 1848. 


THE present circumstances of Ireland have attracted our at- 
tention to the documents contained in the “ Memoirs and Cor- 
respondence of Lord Castlereagh.” The amount of positive 
information, in any true sense new to the public, is far less than 
we had anticipated. Much, however, that had been floating 
about unfixed is here authenticated or disproved. A good deal 
that had been misrepresented is corrected, or the means of cor- 
rection supplied. The activity of those who war against the 
established institutions of society is sustained by an untiring im- 
pulse. Those who are satisfied with things as they are, or con- 
template improvements in institutions chiefly as the result of 
the improvement of those by whom they are administered, are 
impatient of the dogmatic and disputative spirit when it is dis- 
posed to disturb our enjoyments by vindications which, however 
well-meant, we feel to be unnecessary and intrusive—and thus 
the voice of assailants will for a while win an undeserved triumph. 
The character of Lord Castlereagh has suffered more from these 
causes than that of any other public man of our times. The 
object of Lord Londonderry’s publication is by such documents 
as he possesses illustrative of Lord Castlereagh’s official life, to 
place his brother’s character in a true light. 

The history of the earliest period of Castlereagh’s life was more 
frequently brought before the public in accounts of the Irish Re- 
bellion by the families of the defeated party than in any other 
way, and their language was naturally coloured by their feelings. 
When Lord Castlereagh was taunted in 1817 as the perpetrator 
of savage cruelties, in the Irish Rebellion of 1798, cruelties 
utterly alien to his nature, and which in point of actual fact, 
he was the chief person to terminate, Mr. Canning indignantly 
asked “if the Legislature has consented to bury in darkness 
the crimes of rebellion, is it too much that rebels, after twenty 
years, should forgive the crime of being forgiven?” Without 
imputing to Tone, and M‘Nevin, and such writers, any desire 
to falsify the real facts of the case, and while forming our 
notion of the scenes in which, very much from their own accounts, 
it is plain that they had not the means of knowledge which 
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would enable them to represent truly either the motives or the 
acts of the Government. Of the crimes of the leaders .of the 
Irish insurrections of 1798 and 1803, we think it impossible to 
form an exaggerated estimate, as whatever be the real or sup- 
posed wrongs which armed resistance would redress, no wrong 
can be so great—no evil so hopelessly intolerable, as the dis- 
turbance of the settled order of society. A nation must be all 
but unanimous to justify Revolution. 

The strong opposition with which the measure of a legislative 
union with Great Britain was regarded at the time by the weaker 
island, and the continued agitation for its repeal, kept alive a 
feeling of resentment against the chief instruments in carrying 
it out, and to this we owe the remarkable fact, that to this hour 
it is difficult to form any distinct notion of the character of Lord 
Castlereagh or Lord Clare. If the family of Lord Clare possess 
the means of bringing the history of that remarkable man before 
the public, or if even the few fugitive pamphlets in which his 
speeches, during the period in which he swayed the destinies of 

reland, were printed, could be collected and published with 
such notes, as after an interval of fifty years, are necessary to 
render them fully intelligible, something would be done for the 
history of the country that in a few years will be impossible. 
Mr. Wills in his Lives of Distinguished Irishmen—Mr. Grattan 
in the Memoirs of his father—Mr. Madden in his Life of Em- 
mett—and the author of “ The Gallery of Illustrious Irishmen,” 
in the Dublin University Magazine, have each preserved many 
traits of the Irish Chancellor’s character. But what we want 
and wish are his own speeches and letters—any thing actually 
and entirely his own. Differing with him in many things— 
agreeing with him perhaps in nothing, we feel in all that we have 
seen of him the stamp of indomitable power—a man whose image 
should not be lost. With respect to Leet Castlereagh, it is to be 
— that the delay of bringing his biography before the 

ublic has occasioned irreparable loss. Lord Londonderry, who 
himself writes a memoir of his brother prefixed to these volumes, 
tells us, that after a communication with Sir Walter Scott, whom 
he wished to engage in the task, a series of private letters, ex- 
tending over twenty-five years, was confided to the care of the 
late Dr. Turner, bishop of Calcutta. The vessel that sailed for 
India with the bishop’s effects was lost, and in it the letters of 
Lord Castlereagh, and, we presume, other materials collected to 
illustrate his life. His official correspondence was scarcely more 
fortunate. The executors of Lord Castlereagh (we call him 
throughout by the name by which he will be remembered in his- 
tory) thought the papers might be public property, and claimed 
as such by the Government. For the purpose of releasing them- 
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selves from responsibility, they placed them under the control of 
the Court of Chancery, from which, after long delays, and what 
Lord Londonderry describes as “ the highly honourable and 
straightforward conduct of Lord Palmerston,” a great mass of 
papers, public and private, were delivered to him. “ On exami- 
nation of the documents,” he adds, “I regret to say that I dis- 
covered many chasms and losses.” In “short, anything that 
any one for any purpose might wish concealed, is not to be 
found in the volumes now before us. We do not believe that a 
single new fact, with reference to any one concerned either in 
the suppression of the rebellion or the furtherance of the legisla- 
tive union, is communicated. There is nothing that throws any 
light on the secret history of either. The correspondence is the 
correspondence of the Irish secretary’s office, after every docu- 
ment of any peculiar interest has been withdrawn. Many of the 
letters cannot even be regarded as the letters of the persons whose 
names are officially attached to them. The passion of authorship 
must have been strong with Lord Londonderry when he under- 

took this voluminous “compilation, which, if continued on any- 
thing like the scale on which it has been commenced, must, we 
should think, reach some twenty-five or thirty volumes. Four 
are devoted to the time of his brother’s Irish Secretaryship; the 
two first of which (the Part now published) relate to the years 
1798 and 1799. 

The work opens with a biographical memoir. We omit the 
links which connect the Londonderry Stewarts with the kings 
of Scotland, and descend at once from the heights on which 
Lord Londonderry would place us to Robert Stewart who re- 
presented the county of Down in the Irish Parliament, and 
who was the first Marquess of Londonderry. Robert was twice 
married ; first to Frances, second daughter of Lord Hertford ; of 
this marriage Lord Castlereagh was the only surviving issue. 
Ilis second wife, sister of Lord Camden, was the mother of our 
author. 

Robert, our hero, was born in 1769. le received his early 
education at Armagh; and, at seventeen, was entered of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. He appears to have remained there 
but a year, or a year and a half. His tutor, writing to Lord 
Londonderry in 1840, describes him as remarkably successful i in 
his college examinations. At his third half-yearly examination, 
the last which he past, “ he was first in the first class.” After 
leaving college, he made the Grand Tour; and on his return, 
commenced political life by a successful contest against the 
Downshire family for the representation of the county of Down. 
At the hustings he gave a pledge to support nage m. This was 
in 1790, When, in 1793, the Catholics were admitted to the 
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elective franchise, he said, that he thought this a sufficient 
Reform. 

* For a few sessions he voted generally with the Opposition. How- 
ever, the turbulent development of the state of Ireland rendered it 
necessary for him to come to more decided conclusions. Accordingly, 
when the system of strong measures was adopted by the Irish Ad- 
ministration, in order to silence rebellion by terror, or extinguish it 
by severity, we find Lord Castlereagh among the warmest of its sup- 
porters.” —Vol.i. p. 9. 

Lord Londonderry passes rapidly over his brother’s public life 
in Ireland, leaving the documents given in his volumes to speak 
for themselves. When Lord Camden succeeded Earl Fitzwil- 
liam as Viceroy, with Pelham as Chief Secretary, an incautious 
or intemperate speech of Pelham’s in the House of Commons led 
to his return to England in disgust, and Lord Castlereagh acted 
as his locum tenens for a while, and afterwards was himself ap- 
pointed Chief Secretary, which office he filled during the impor- 
tant period of the Union arrangements. 

It will be more convenient to follow Lord Londonderry in 
running over the remaining incidents of Lord Castlereagh’s 
life, than at the moment dwelling on topics to which we must 
return. 

When the Union was accomplished, he transferred his resi- 
dence to London. Pitt’s retirement delayed his appointment to 
office till 1802. Under Addington’s Administration, he was 
placed at the head of the Board of Control. 

* When Pitt resumed the direction of affairs, Lord Castlereagh 
continued to preside over the Board of Control, till, in 1805, he was 
appointed Secretary of State for the War and Colonial Department. 
Party prejudices operated so strongly against him, that, on this occa- 
sion, he failed, after an expensive contest, to obtain his re-election for 
the county of Down.” 

On Pitt’s death, Lord Castlereagh and his colleagues in office 
resigned. 

“ On the resignation of the Grey and Grenville Administration, 
in 1807, and the formation of that of Mr. Percival, Lord Castle- 
reagh was replaced in his former situation of Minister of the War De- 
partment, in which he continued till the Walcheren Expedition, and 
his duel with Mr. Canning.” 

On the death of Percival, Lord Castlereagh became Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, and held the office till his death. 
To him, we believe, Lord Londonderry is right in ascribing the 
carrying out into perfect effect the policy of assisting the Spanish 
people when they rose for the purpose of asserting their national 
independence. ‘To Lord Castlereagh is also due the selection of 
the Great General by whom the European war was brought to 
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so glorious a termination. Lord Londonderry discusses at con- 
siderable length Lord Castlereagh’s diplomatic movements at 
Chatillon, and afterwards at Paris and Vienna. That the ar- 
rangements entered into by the Congress should have preserved 
peace so long among the principal European powers is no slight 
evidence of the good faith of the parties to the contract, and, 
above all, tells favourably for England and her representative, 
who was in the proud position of arbiter between contending 
nations. 


“ In the year 1821, on the decease of his father, Lord Castlereagh 
became Marquess of Londonderry. The political horizon had at this 
time become overcast. A Congress was to be held at Vienna and Ve- 
rona on the affairs of Spain; the insurrection of Greece had also ren- 
dered the position of England between Russia and the Porte very 
ticklish and difficult ; and the continuance of disturbances in Ireland 
excited uneasiness. Under these circumstances, the strong mind of 
Lord Londonderry, harassed by Parliamentary warfare, and worn out 
by incessant toil, began to break down.” 


Lord Castlereagh’s attention to business was unremitting. He 
himself wrote the draft of ev ery despatch from the Foreign Office. 
Towards the end of the Session, his health manifestly “declined. 
It had been arranged that he should represent England at a 


Congress to be held at Vienna on the affairs of Spain ; and labo- 
rious as was the duty which this involved, he looked forward to 
change of scene and occupation as likely to afford relief and 
recreation. There was over his mind a haunting feeling of some 
coming illness. He had been suffering from gout at the close of 
the Session, and apprehended the increase of the disease, if not 
speedily arrested, as likely to interrupt public business, and inter- 
fere with the King’s visit to Scotland, and his own attendance at 
Congress. Medicines were adusiniteeed for the purpose of lower- 
ing ‘the system, but they brought on depression of spirits and 
nervous fever. His handwriting, in general remarkable for its 
neatness, was so changed a few rd ays “before his death, that the 
official documents which he wrote or subscribed were scarce 
legible to those best acquainted with the character of his hand. 

Still, the thought of his mind being affected did not occur to any 
one till it was observed, at the same e Cabinet council, by the King 
and the Duke of W ellington. The King wrote to Lord Liver- 

pool on the subject. The Duke communicated with Castle- 
reagh’s physician. This was on Saturday. The physician or- 
dered him to the country, and followed him thither the next day. 
“ Early on Monday morning, he was hastily summoned to Lord 
Londonderry, who was in his dressing-room, but before he could 
reach it, his patient had committed the fatal act, and life was 
almost immediately extinct.” 
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Our biographer, before tracing the private character of his 
brother, calls us for a moment to dwell on that of his father, who 
appears to have been an estimable country gentleman, living on 
his own estate, dealing reasonably with his tenants, and assisting 
the poor in seasons of distress—practising virtues which endeared 
him to the persons among whom he resided, but wuich are not, we 
trust, so rare in Ireland as to distinguish him from a thousand 
others. His example is described as operating on his son—our Lord 
Castlereagh—the second Marquess. Some improvements in the 
town of Castlereagh, from which his title is taken, are described 
as Lord Castlereagh’s work. He assisted in building a Roman 
Catholic chapel there, and he built one at Strangford. He is 
described by Lord Londonderry as a munificent patron of let- 
ters. He aided the Belfast Academy with his countenance and 
his money, and wrote papers in its praise in a magazine called 
the Belfast Atheneum. Le helped Bunting to bring out his 
collection of “ Irish melodies ;” and what surprises us very much, 
“the translations from Carolan [in Bunting’s Melodies] were 
moulded into their present shape by his masterly hand.” 


‘‘ He was the means of establishing in Dublin a ‘ Gaelic Society,’ 
the object of which was to encourage writers in the ancient Erse, 
and translations from scarce works in verse and prose. This Society 
went on well for some time; and a volume of their proceedings was 
printed, highly creditable to all who had contributed towards it. 
Theophilus O’Hannegan was the secretary, a man who was quite a 
genius, and a scholar of unrivalled attainments, but who possessed not 
an atom of discretion. The removal of Lord Castlereagh to England 
withdrew his attention from this local institution, and it was in con- 
sequence discontinued. The last service he rendered it was releasing 
poor O’Hannegan from the sheriff’s, where he was confined for a con- 
siderable debt.” 


“ A munificent patron of letters.” We are not quite disposed 
to assent to this praise, though we are glad Lord Londonderry 
has recorded it. It shows ludicrously enough what great men 
mean when they speak of rewarding letters. Lord Londonderry 
thinks his brother's patronage of men of genius one of his great 
claims on the admiration of the public, and he produces as a 
proof of it that he encourages writers in the ancient Erse, and 
releases from the sheriff a writer whom he admires. O’Han- 
negan may have been a fitting object of charity, and to have paid 
his debts may have proved Lord Castlereagh’s consideration for 
his creditors—for the poor fellow does not seem to have got any- 
thing for himself. That this should be solemnly recorded as a 

roof of a British minister’s patronage of genius is too bad. 

The following details of his personal habits are worth preserv- 
ing :— 
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“ In his house he was never heard to murmur at anything, nor was 
he ever known to speak in a harsh or hasty manner to any of his 
servants, whom he had not changed for years. He was of abstemious 
habits, often tasting of but few dishes, and taking moderately of wine. 
He generally dressed himself without assistance. When in the coun- 
try, and without company, he always retired early to his library, 
where he usually remained two or three hours, and retired to bed 
without supper. His usual hour ~ rising was seven in the winter, 
and in summer, five in the morning, never omitting to walk before 
breakfast when the weather admitted’ of it. He was fond of planting, 
pruning, and grafting with his own hands, and his parterre of native 
and exotic flowers at Cray-farm was choice, though not extensive. 

“Political despatches, which daily arrived, were disposed of by him 
with the utmost order, exactness, and regularity, and his visitors 
scarcely missed his company while he attended to them. At public 
worship he was a regular attendant, and had prayers read in his family 
once every day, sometimes in the morning, but oftener in the evening. 
Field sports he abandoned long before his death; but he had a ken- 
nel of pointers and greyhounds. His ear for music was excellent, and 
though an indifferent player on the violoncello, he would often sit 
down and take part in a concerto, and join in any music that was 
going on. 

‘“¢ He was very tenacious of all his early friendships. The Earl of 
Bristol and the late Mr. Holford were the most dear to him. His 
mind was much fixed on putting upon record the history of the 
Union, and the events which immediately preceded it—in fact, of his 
own administration in Ireland. It was a project which I know he had 
very much at heart, and it was often talked of to some gentlemen of 
reputation as men of letters in Ireland. One of these, : a particular 
friend of Lord Castlereagh’s, declined the undertaking, because he 
could not conscientiously, and as he thought, satisfac torily execute it 
in the sense of the minister—and yet their friendship continued unin- 
terrupted. 

“‘In stature he was nearly six feet high, and his manners were per- 
fect, his features commanding. Ilis appearance, when full-dressed, 
was particularly graceful ; and at the coronation of George the Fourth 
he was remarked for the graceful dignity of his mien and manner, 
which, as I have heard it more than once observed, might well have 
caused him, when in the robes of the Garter, to be mistaken for the 
Sovereign. Although a courtier, yet in private life no man could be 
less assuming, and his affability at once dissipated that timidity which 
intercourse with high rank sometimes produces.” 

An exceedingly interesting part of Lord Londonderry’s work 
is that in which he replies to Lord Brougham’s account ‘of Lord 
Castlereagh in his “ Statesmen of the reign of George the Third.” 
Among the many infelicitous sketches in that very amusing book 
perhaps that which is of least value is that of Lord Castlereagh. 
By him Castlereagh is represented as a man of the meanest powers, 
of the most v ulgar and arrogant pretensions, The passages which 
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Moore and Byron have hitched into rhyme as specimens of his ora- 
tory are put forward with all the gravity of a witness. We suppose 
there was ground enough for such jokes, and the ground being 
once laid jokes enough would be perpetrated ; but Lord Castle- 
reagh was, on the whole, a graceful and effective speaker; and 
it is to be remembered that the task of inculpation 1s always an 
easy one, and even where the means of defence are most perfect 
there must be often reasons for silence that can scarcely be fit- 
tingly assigned, and that this often places a Cabinet Minister in 
a situation of such perplexity that it may be even a dexterous 
escape from worse dangers to expose himself to the arrows of the 
witlings. In Brougham’s sketch there is one important acknow- 
ledgment—that all the personal imputations of cruelty against 
Lord Castlereagh in Seen were mere calumny. Lord Lon- 
donderry has published a number of very interesting letters, to 
show the estimate in which Lord Castlereagh was held by the 
greatest men of his time. We wish we could abridge these let- 
ters, but so much depends on the very words in which they are 
written, that could even the facts recorded be preserved, the im- 
pression which they leave of the affection with which this great 
statesman was regarded by his friends would be lost. 

In one letter of Lord Wellesley, he dwells on the aid given by 
Lord Castlereagh to sustain him in his Indian policy, and re- 
fers to his despatches from India in support of this statement. 

“ But 1 must add,” he says, “one cireumstance which does not ap- 
pear in these despatches. During the whole of my administration he 
never interfered in the slightest degree in the vast patronage of our 
Indian empire, and he took especial care to signify this determination 
to the expectants by whom he was surrounded and to me. In his 
published despatches many examples occur of great abilities and 
statesman-like views, and they are all written in a style more worthy 
of imitation than of censure. 

“ From the year 1812 I had no intercourse with your brother until 
the close of the year 1821, when I was called to undertake the ardu- 
ous charge of Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. On that occasion I had 
repeated private interviews with your brother, whose sentiments on 
the subject of Ireland were of the most liberal description, most fa- 
vourable to all the just views and interests of our Roman Catholic fel- 
low-subjects, and most practically beneficial to the general welfare, 
happiness, and prosperity of Ireland. He was thoroughly conversant 
with every circumstance relating to Irish affairs, and he was most 
sincerely and faithfully attached to the cause of Ireland.” 

Sir Walter Scott and Alison are quoted, and each expresses 
that high admiration of Lord Castlereagh which will soon be- 
come the fixed conviction of all sduvioling men, of whatever 
yarty. A sentence of Mr. Croker’s describes him well :— 

“ Of Lord Londonderry [Castlereagh] Mr. Wilberforce seemed 
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at first to have formed a very low, and we need not add, a very 
erroneous opinion; but when his Lordship’s situation became 
more prominent, and his character better defined, that polished 
benevolence, that high and calm sense of honour, that consum- 
mate address, that inflexible firmness, and that profound and yet 
unostentatious sagacity, won the respect and confidence of Wil- 
berforce, as they did of reluctant senates at home, and of sus- 
picious cabinets abroad.” 

A letter of Lord Ripon’s—too long for us to quote—gives a 
very striking proof of Lord Castlereagh’s presence of mind and 
instant decision, in a case of considerable difficulty. To his in- 
sisting on reinforcing Bliicher after his first march to Paris, with 
two corps of Russians and Prussians, belonging to Bernadotte’s 
army, without a communication with Bernadotte, Lord Ripon 
attributes the success of the battle of Laon. The difficulty was 
regarded as insurmountable. Ie was at the council when the 
matter was discussed. The moment he understood that, milita- 
rily speaking, the proposed plan was indispensable to success, he 
took his line. He stated that, in that case, the plan must be 
adopted, and the necessary orders immediately given; that Eng- 
land had a right to expect that her allies would not be deterred 
from a decisive course by any such difficulties as had been urged; 
and he boldly took upon himself the responsibility of any conse- 
quences as regarded the Crown Prince of Sweden. His advice 
prevailed ; Blticher’s army was reinforced in time; the battle of 
Laon was fought successfully ; and no further efforts of Buona- 
parte could oppose the march of the Allies on Paris, and their 
triumphant occupation of that city.” 

How he was appreciated by his colleagues in the Cabinet, we 
learn from a letter of Sir Charles Wetherall. 

“ T remember as well as yesterday meeting Eldon the morn- 
ing when the despatches came over giving an account of the 
battle of Laon. I met him in the passage near the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s house in Downing Street, going into the 
Park. We walked together through the Park; he was in the 
highest spirits, and said, ‘ I have been in the Foreign Office, on 
purpose to read ever the Despatches at my leisure.’ He then 
said, with the energy which you will recollect he used when his 
mind was intent on any idea, ‘ We are indebted to Castlereagh 
for everything. I verily believe that no man in England, but 
Castlereagh could have done what he has.’ ” 

We cannot omit the words of Sir Robert Peel :—“ I doubt 
whether any public man, (with the exception of the Duke of 
Wellington,) within the last half century, possessed the combi- 
nation of qualities, intellectual.and moral, which would have 
enabled him to effect, under the same circumstances, what Lord 
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Londonderry did effect in regard to the union with Ireland, and 
to the great political transactions of 1813, 1814, and 1815. To do 
these things required a rare union of high and generous feelings, 
courteous and prepossessing manners, a warm heart, and a cool 
head, great temper, great industry, great fortitude, great cour- 
age—moral and personal, that command and influence which 
makes other men willing instruments, and all these qualities 
combined with disdain tur low objects of ambition, and with spot- 
less integrity.” 

ry . 

The great measure of Lord Castlereagh, and that on which 
his fame with posterity will chiefly rest, is the Legislative Union 
between Great Britain and Ireland. Of that great measure the 
advantages are not yet fully felt. It was impossible, absolutely 
impossible, when the independence of the Irish Parliament was 
established, and the Constitution of 1782 obtained, that the alter- 
native, of union with England or absolute separation, could be 
avoided. The inconvenient jiction of an Irish Parliament was 
attended with difficulties enough. The reality was a thing utterly 
unmanageable. ‘Till 1782, the conclave called a Parliament 
bore as near a resemblance to the Parliament at Westminster as 
did the Parliaments of Rouen or Gascony. The members of 
what was called the House of Commons, being once elected, or 
more often nominated, sate for the life of the Monarch. They 
had no power of originating any measure, and could do little 
more than delay fiating the orders of England. Once in two 
years the Lord-Lieutenant went over to Ireland, resided for 
a few months at the Castle; struggled, often in vain, to give 
a few places and pensions among his friends, and disappeared. 
The sittings of the Parliament were also biennial; the King’s 
business, as they called the management of Ireland, was farmed 
out to some great families, who divided among themselves the 
whole patronage of the kingdom; who intercepted from the 
people every good which they could not render profitable to 
themselves, and who, like other agents, did all they could to ren- 
der it impossible that their employers should be able to dispense 
with their services, or even learn the principles on which their 
administration was conducted. If there ever was a system re- 
quiring entire change it was that by which Ireland was ruled. 
It was impossible that it should be allowed to continue, and its 
extinction was at the same moment the object of two parties ear- 
nestly at work, each to realize its own project of improvement ;— 
each seeking as much as possible to conceal its ultimate purpose, 
the one contemplating the union of the kingdoms, the other their 
entire separation. Had the first more distinctly made their ob- 
ject known, it is not impossible that it might have more perfectly 
succeeded ; for a reform in Parliament was, we believe, in the 
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first period of their association, the limit of the objects which 
Addis Emmett, and the others who acted with him had in view. 
This and the measure of Catholic emancipation would have been 
shewn as more attainable by means of the union of the Legisla- 
tures than by any other course. The desperate one of civil war 
was certainly not contemplated when the Society of United Irish- 
men was first formed. 

The theory of Ireland’s legislative independence was likely to 
have produced singular inconvenience, when, on George the 
Third’s illness, different views were taken by the two Legislatures 
on the question of the regency, and this incident almost compelled 
the more powerful nation to save herself from the recurrence of 
an embarrassment which went to the very root of the monarchical 
principle. The thought of a legislative union had been long 
familiar to thinking minds. The Irish Privy Council, in 1676, 
and the Irish House of Lords, in the reign of Anne, proposed 
an incorporate union of the Legislatures as the only means of im- 
proving the commerce of Ireland. Sir William Petty saw it in 
the same light. “There are,” says he, “ three legislative powers, 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland, which, instead of uniting 
together, do often cross upon each other’s trade, not only as if 
they were foreigners to each other, but sometimes as enemies.” 

“ T have always,” said the late Duke of Richmond to the 
volunteers, when asked for his advice on the subject of constitu- 
tional reform, “ I have always thought it for the interest of the 
two islands to be incorporated and form one and the same 
kingdom, with the same Legislature, meeting sometimes in Ire- 
land as well as England.” In 1785, Mr. Foster, chancellor of the 
Irish Exchequer, said, in the Irish House of Commons, “ Things 
cannot remain as they are. Commercial jealousy is roused, and 
it will increase with two independent Legislatures. Without an 
united interest in commerce, in a commercial empire, political 
union will receive many shocks, and separation of interest must 
threaten separation of connexion, which every honest Irishman 
must shudder to look to as a possible event.” Mr. Grattan de- 
clared, even after the boasted settlement of 1782, that the Legis- 
lature of Ireland neither possessed the substance nor the alee 
of independence ; and on the 26th of February, 1790, he asked, 
‘ What has our renewed constitution as yet produced? <A place 
bill? No. <A pension bill? No. Any great or good measure? 
No. Buta city police bill—a press bill—a riot act—great in- 
crease of pensions—fourteen new places for Members of Par- 
liament, and a most notorious and corrupt sale of peerages.’”* 





* Martin’s Ireland before and after the Union. 
VOL. X. NO. XIX. 
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In the very first letter of the Castlereagh Papers, Lord Cam- 
den—within two years after sent over as Lord-Lieutenant to Ire- 
land—writes to Lord Castlereagh, then (it was 1793) of unfixed 
politics, and one of what Horace Walpole calls “ the flying 
squadron of patriots,” in the following words:—“ I have no 
conception in these times, when rights are pushed to the utmost 
extremity, and reform knows no bounds, of giving to any nation, 
and less to one of the description of yours, whose characteristic 
is certainly not moderation, the sort of latitude which the ques- 
tions about to take place in Ireland will give them. I inherit, 
and, upon consideration, am clearly of my father’s opinion, that 
Ireland must be our province if she will not be persuaded to a 
union, and if she would, she ought and would enjoy reciprocal 
benefits with this country. This is my opinion ; but in the present 
state of your politics there, it would be dangerous to maintain 
that opinion or to act in consequence of it.” The non-existence 
of an Irish Parliament, in any true sense, is well described by 
the author of a pamphlet, entitled, “ The Game’s Up,” published 
in Dublin a few months ago. 

“Treland NEVER had a Parliament; no, not even in 1782; 
no, not even in 1792. It is one of the monster delusions of the 
day to dream that Ireland ever had a Parliament, in the sense in 
which the party now uses the word. It possessed a council, se- 
lected exclusively from an ascendant minority, and on which 
England conferred greater or less powers of legislation from time 
to time. The very circumstance of England having previous to 
its extinction enlarged those powers, is evidence of its having the 

ower of diminishing or annihilating them; and this is not a 

arliament. I, for my part, look upon the whole ‘ carriage of 
the Union’ as a solemn mockery, got up to conceal the fact, 
which was, that the British Parliament willed the extinction of 
the local legislature, and preferred having its own consent to 
openly exercising the power it possessed. The pompous decla- 
ration of this Irish Council, that ‘none but the king, Lords, 
and Commons of Ireland had power to make laws for Ireland,’ 
was of as much significance as the ‘for ever’ so frequently 
adopted in solemn Acts of legislation, and as frequently violated. 
The Irish ‘ Parliament’ was a council, introduced by the 
English into a conquered country, for certain limited purposes, 
and extinguishable at pleasure. Of what avail was the declara- 
tion of independence of the Irish Parliament by the British, if it 
was independent already? And if it was not, was not the inde- 
pendence resumable, notwithstanding the formal ‘for ever ?’ 

“ No—a PARLIAMENT—a self-existing, paramount, constitu- 
tional council of the nation never existed in Ireland ;—or, if it 
did, it was the magnum concilium we have heard of lately. If it 
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did, it never could have had its powers limited or enlarged by 
another council, once they were settled; it never aan have 
annihilated itself, ar been annihilated, except by the conquest 
of the nation. We were, up to 1800, a colony, not a king- 
dom; and as such our true ‘Constitution’ lay within the 
Constitution of the parent State. The fatal mistake was allow- 
ing the country to be mistaken in its true position. This was 
policy, but it is an exploded and a past policy ; and we are now, 
since the Union, for the first time, a free portion of a free em- 
vire. 

7 Ireland prospered under her parliament’ (so called.) Sa 
it did to a certain extent, for its agricultural produce, imperfectly 
developed as such resources were, obtained the advantage of a 
high market in war time,—and the industry of the North was 
as conspicuous as it is now. Dublin was a brilliant city ; though 
facts show that the beggary and destitution of the operative 
classes were frequently as appalling as they have eyer heen 
since. 

“But facts again show that, with the exception of the ‘ west 
end’ world of Dublin, Ireland has continued to advance since 
the Union, in spite of the systematic discouragement to fair ex- 
periment which an unceasing agitation has afforded. The spread 
of statistical information has, happily, rendered this demonstra- 
ble, so I shall not now take the trouble to enter into details. 
It has advanced, though the termination of the Continental war 
reduced the prices of agricultural produce so largely as in man 
cases to throw the farmer helplessly into the power of the land- 
lord—or the demagogue. It has advanced (and this is the 
strangest fact of all) through the period of local famine and mo- 
netary difficulty; advanced, I mean, in every particular not di- 
rectly affected by the famine and the state of the money-market.”* 

There are sufficiently obvious reasons why the populace of a 
dissolute city should be easily excited into strong feeling against 
a measure which would remove from it the concourse of wealthy 
residents and strangers that the seat of the Legislature must 
bring together. The classes that live by directly ministering to 
their wants were in Dublin injuriously affected, and through 
such people it was always easy to get up a row when the alarm 
of an intended union was suggested to their imaginations. In 
Walpole’s Memoirs of George II. a scene of this kind is de- 
scribed, that seems to have been serious enough. A union with 
England was a favourite object with Lord Hillsborough: he 
had hinted such a wish a year or two before in the Parliament of 
England, and being now in Ireland,} let drop expressions of the 





* The Game ’s Up ; pp. 36-38. _ + December, 1759, 
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same tendency. This was no sooner divulged than Dublin was 
in a flame. The mob grew outrageous, and assembled at the 
door of the House of Commons. Mr. Rigby went forth and as- 
sured them there was no foundation for their jealousy; but his 
word they would not take. Ponsonby, the Speaker, was at last 
obliged to go out and pacify them; and Mr. Rigby declared, in 
the House, that if a bill of union was brought in he would vote 
against it. The tumult then subsided; but Rigby* soon after 
moving that the Lord-Lieutenant might on an emergency, such 
as an invasion, summon the Parliament to meet without an in- 
tervention of forty days, the former suspicions revived, and a 
dangerous riot ensued.t Rigby’s own account of the matter 
describes both Houses of Parliament attacked by an “ unruly, 
drunken, barbarous mob. The pretence put into their mouths,” 
he says, “ is a union with Great Britain, and an abolition of Par- 
liaments here. ‘They are of the very lowest, and scum of the 
whe desperate by nature, and made more so by drams. The 
eing a member of either House of Parliament was the crime ; 
and they tendered oaths indiscriminately to all, to swear that 
they were true to their country; and the taking such oaths did 
not satisfy the more.” { Lord Inchiquin who came up from 
the country to oppose the rumoured Union, was assailed. The 
mob pulled off his periwig, and put the oath to him. He had an 
impediment in his speech, and stuttered. They cried, “d 
you, do you hesitate?” “ But hearing that his name was O’Bryen 
their rage was turned into acclamations.”§ Mr. Rowley, a Privy 
Councillor, was dragged the length of a street, and narrowly es- 
— being thrown into the river. Mr. Morres, a King’s Coun- 
sel, was “ stripped of his very shirt, and beat and bruised.” 
Warden Flood, the Attorney-General, was wounded in his cha- 
riot, and made his escape into the College. The excitement 
seems to have cntont some days, as Rigby says, “ I have 
heard that I have been a principal object of their aversion ; but 
I have never failed going to Parliament and from it in my own 
chariot, and have never met with insult or blow from them, 
though I have observed unpleasant countenances.” They killed 
the horses of several obnoxious persons ; they pulled the Bishop 
of Killala out of his coach, and the Lord Chancellor. They pro- 
ceeded to the House of Lords, where they committed the gross- 
est indecencies; placed an old woman on the throne, and sent 
pipes and tobacco for her; they next went to the House of Com- 
mons, and ordered the clerk to bring them the journals to burn.|| 











* Chief secretary to the Duke of Bedford. 
+ Walpole, Memoirs of George IT., vol. ii. p. 401. 
} Chatham Correspondence, vol. i. p, 469. 

§ Walpole. 

|| Walpole. 
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We have been led away by Walpole’s gossiping from our main 
subject. ‘The object of a Legislative Union between the coun- 
tries was the subject of speculation with many of the most 
sound-minded men in both countries. Their anxiety was that 
the Irish legislature should not be the mere machinery in the 
hands of England, to register laws dictated to it, often against 
the commercial interests of Ireland, and in all cases wound- 
ing to its pride. They felt, that even this was better than the 
subservience to the factious borough-interest which dealt with 
the country as if it was the private estate of the individual 
undertakers by whom it was managed. The ambitious hope 
of participating with England in Imperial Legislation was 
faintly and feebly expressed. It was too good a thing almost 
to dare to wish for. In the early part of the last century, 
the matter was often suggested, always with the feeling that 
England would oppose it. The case of the Union with Scotland, 
while it was not unlikely to force the matter on public attention, 
was in some important circumstances so dissimilar, as rather to 
embarrass the question. The King of England is by the law and 
Constitution King of Ireland. It is one of his inseparable titles. 
In Scotland the case was, at the time of its Union with England, 
not only different, but directly the reverse. The Scottish Act of 
Settlement had not made any provision for the devolution of the 
Crown on the extinction of the issue of Anne. And, in 1704, 
an act was passed by the Scottish Parliament, providing that the 
same person should not be King of Scotland and England. To 
this the royal assent had been given with great reluctance. This 
rendered the introduction of the exiled branch of the Stuarts not 
only a legal thing in Scotland, but was almost to be regarded as 
a declaration of war between the kingdoms. The necessity of 
that Union to the peace, nay, to the existence of the empire, was 
likely to be felt by many, who, as no danger of the kind existed 
in Ireland, would refuse in the latter case to be swayed by a de- 
ceptive analogy. 

The first demi-official paper in these volumes which mentions 
the Union, is dated September 26, 1798, and communicates to 
Lord Castlereagh the substance of the leading articles, among 
which are, 

“ Protestant establishment to be secured; Catholics to be 
eligible to all offices, but, query as to their sitting in Parliament ? 

“ Arrangements to get rid of tithes, not to be one of the Ar- 
ticles, but to be immediately settled. This should be accom- 
panied with a suitable provision for a reasonable number of Ca- 
tholic clergy.” 

We do not, perhaps, appreciate all the difficulties with which 
this great measure was accompanied, and we are perhaps wrong 
in thinking that every privilege that has heen since given to the 
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Catholics might have been more conveniently given then. We 
disbelieve in the propriety of either then or now endowing their 
clergy. On the 16th of October 1798, we have a letter from Lord 
Clare to Lord Castlereagh, who had gone to England, and varied 
the measure injuriously; at least so the letter would seem to prove ; 
but the strength of the borough interests is to be considered, and 
perhaps all that could be done under the existing circumstances 
was done. The letter is from London,—“ I have seen Mr. Pitt, 
the Chancellor, and the Duke of Portland, who seem to feel very 
sensibly the critical situation of our damnable country, and that 
the Union alone can save it. I should have hoped that what 
has passed would have opened the eyes of every man in England 
to the insanity of their past conduct, with respect to the Papists 
of Ireland; but I can very plainly perceive that they were as full - 
of their Popish projects as ever. 1 trust, and I hope I am not © 
deceived, that they are fairly inclined to give them up, and to 
bring the measure forward unencumbered with the doctrine of 
Emancipation. * * * Mr. Pitt is fully sensible of the neces- 
sity of establishing some control over the Popish clergy, which he 
thinks will be best effected by allowing very moderate stipends 
to them, and allowing every priest to take a license from the 
Crown, for performing ecclesiastical functions, on pain of perpe- 
tual banishment if he shall officiate without it.” 

Of the State Papers printed by Lord Londonderry, one of the 
best—but it was printed long ago in America—is the Memoir of 
the state prisoners O’Connor, M‘Nevin, and Thomas Addis Em- 
mett. Verdicts for high treason had been obtained against two 
of the united Irishmen—Byrne and Bond. Efforts were made 
to save them, and negotiations were commenced between the 
state prisoners, confined on the same or similar charges, and the 
Government. The Government wished to have distinct acknow- 
ledgments of their guilt from themselves, and wished to have the 
opportunity of miskinig public the whole conspiracy, without be- 
traying the sources of their information. The prisoners felt they 
were commuhicating no more than the Government already 
khew, and they proposed, among the conditions, that they should 
not be asked to criminate individuals. O’Connor, Sampson, and 
some other of the principal persons involved in the conspiracy, 
refused signing these conditions. The law officers thought the 
information not worth the price of interfering with the execution 
of the law. They feared juries would refuse finding verdicts, if 
the Crown pardoned. The reasonings of lawyers are more apt to 
satisfy themselves than others; and arguments which they felt 
to be conclusive, did not altogether satisfy the Lord-Lieutenant. 
The opinion of the law-advisers was, however—to use the lan- 
guage of the document before us—given “ peremptorily and un- 
animously,” and Byrne was executed. 
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The next day was that named for the execution of Bond. The 
prisoners, who had before Bryne’s execution refused their signa- 
tures, became alarmed, and new terms were proposed to the Go- 
vernment. In the first document, seamen eulie was proposed 
as the condition of life being spared. In the next, to guard 
against the danger of their passing immediately into an enemy’s 
country, the time of their departure, and the nh of their exile, 
was left to the discretion of Government. Bond was respited. 
The conditions were fulfilled; but as far as Bond’s life was the 
object, that object could scarcely have been said to be gained, 
for he died soon after in prison. 

It would appear that Lord Londonderry is not aware of the 
memoir having been before published. A copy printed at New 
York is before us as we write, and enables us to correct some 
strange blunders made by Lord Londonderry’s printer, or more 

robably by whoever transcribed the manuscript for the press. 

fisprints that reduce a passage to mere nonsense do but little 
comparative harm. Here are errors that vary the sense of the 
passage into the direct opposite of what the writers said. In the 
second paragraph, we find these words :—“ Denying the whole 
existence of the Society of United Irishmen of Dublin, we may 
safely aver, &c.” Reading this in Lord Londonderry, we fairly 
confess we did not know what to make of it, when we fortunately 
remembered our old American book, and found that the word 
printed “denying” ought to be “ during.” It was startling enough 
to find these gentlemen denying the existence of the Society, the 
organization of which they were engaged in explaining. We 
know nothing at all like it, except the denial, every now and then, 
of the existence of ribondmen in Ireland, at the very time that 
every newspaper brought us accounts of convictions for the crime. 

The memoir was felt by the Government to be a defence of 
the prisoners, and could not be used for the purposes for which 
it wasintended. The prisoners then suggested that as a commit- 
tee was sitting to inquire into the causes of the rebellion, they 
ought to be examined before it ; and that in this form Government 
might obtain the information they wished in a way in which it 
could be unobjectionably used. ‘This course was adopted. 

The account which the Memoir gives of the United Irishmen, 
or of the Union, as it was in that day called, is worth diligent 
study. Their communication to Government appears to have 
been entirely faithworthy, and wholly cmenvel. The plead- 
ing is throughout an able and a manly one; and not a little was 
lost to the country, when imperative necessity (and we think the 
necessity was imperative, and that the case admitted of no doubt) 
demanded the banishment of such men. ‘The original institution 
of United Irishmen, formed towards the close of the year 1791, 
was not only ostensibly but really confined to the objects it pro- 
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fessed—Reform in Parliament, and Catholic Emancipation. 
These in our day are harmless sounds, but in Ireland in that 
day, when three-fourths of the Commons House of Parliament 
were the direct nominees of the borough interest, and when the 
word Emancipation conjured up a thousand fears, it is impos- 
sible to describe the violence with which the first publications of 
the test of the United Irishmen wasassailed. This violence was 
met by expressions of equal violence, and by endeavouring to 
romote the meeting of a convention to aid in effecting Reform. 
he difficulties in the way of Reform led to the discussion of 
Republicanism. While the minds of men were fermenting with 
these thoughts, the Society was forcibly dissolved in 1794. 

It attributed its being thus dissolved to its own fault, in the 
openness of its discussions and the publicity of its proceedings, 
and in 1795 a new Society for the same object,—but a secret 
Society,—was formed. In their test—or tet, as Lord London- 
derry generally prints it—a clause of secrecy was introduced. 
For the engagement which their predecessors required, they sub- 
stituted an oath. In 1796 an Act passed punishing with death 
the administering of unlawful oaths. “ But death,” says the 
Memoir, “ had ceased to alarm men who began to think it was 
to be encountered in their country’s cause. The statute re- 
mained an absolute dead letter, and the members of the body 
augmented beyond belief’ The numbers of the Union were 
increased beyond their wishes by other causes. Wherever 
Orange lodges sprang up, the Catholics got alarmed, and joined 
the United system. This was opposed to the wishes of the 
leaders, for it introduced religious acrimony. In some cases the 
system reconciled and absorbed into itself conflicting parties, 
and the Government was deceived, not suspecting the cause of 
the dangerous tranquillity. In the Memoir, it is denied with 
indignation that they ever in any case encouraged assassination. 
They argue this anxiously, as answering some evidence to the 
contrary. It was considered by them with horror on account of 
its criminality, and with personal dread, because it would render 
ferocious the minds of men in whose hands their lives were placed. 
Their numbers were not less than five hundred thousand. The 
authors of the Memoir had not been members of the earlier 
Association. The society, at the time they became connected with 
it, was conducted on principles of the strictest secrecy. The 
organization of the system was admirably adapted for its purposes. 
No treachery could endanger the safety of many persons—no es- 
pionage could detect the entire or even large part of what was 
doing ; and those in the actual direction of affairs were concealed 
from the knowledge of all but a very few. As we understand the 
constitution of the Association of 1795, it was this :—A Society is 
formed in some one district by ballot, a single black bean ex- 
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cluding. When any such Society amounts to thirty-six mem- 
bers, it splits into two; so that eighteen is the number consti- 
tuting each integral. Each integral was represented by two of 
its members and its secretary in a baronial committee.* These 
representatives were chosen by ballot every three months. No 
new integral could act till regularly constituted, and the secre- 
tary of an integral already constituted was the proper person to 
apply for, and the nearest baronial committee to give authority 
to form a new Society, to consist of not more than thirty-five 
members. When the number of societies in a barony amounted 
to eight, a second baronial committee was formed ; county com- 
mittees were formed by each baronial committee sending two 
delegates. Provincial committees were formed by delegates 
from baronials sending three delegates each, and in all cases the 
choice was by ballot, and the appointment was but for three 
months. National committees were also contemplated in this 
extensive arrangement, and were to be formed by each provin- 
cial committee sending five delegates. The names of the com- 
mittee men, in every case, were known only to those who elected 
them. 

We have done what we can to render intelligible the system 
of organization which united vast bodies of the Irish, of every 
rank but the highest together. Our authority is that of Addis 
Emmett, writing in America long after the Irish Rebellion. The 
plan was not his, for he did not join the confederacy till 1796,f 
when it had existed in full operation for at least a year. It was 
not Tone’s, for Tone, who may be called the founder of the 
society of 1791, did not join that of 1795 till on the eve of his 
departure for America, when he found it in full operation. 
Describing the organization, Emmett says :— 


“Whoever reflects on this constitution for a moment, will per- 
ceive that it was prepared with most important views. It formed 
a gradually extending representative system, founded a universal 
suffrage and frequent elections. It was fitted to a barony, county, 
or province, while the organization was confined within these limits. 
But if the whole nation adopted the system, it furnished a national 
Government.” 


* The counties in Ireland are subdivided into baronies. 

+ Emmet dates his admission into the society in 1796. Memoir and Examina- 
tion before secret committee. A strange scene occurring before 1795, might lead 
us to give it an earlier date. Defending a prisoner charged with administering 
the United Irishman’s oath, then a capital offence, he read aloud the oath from 
his brief with great solemnity—and then addressed the Court in the following 
terms. ‘ My Lords, here, in the presence of this crowded auditory—in the pre- 
sence of the being that sees, and witnesses, and directs this judicial tribunal, here 
my Lords, I, myself, in the presence of God, declare I take the oath.” —Madden’s 
United Lrishmen, second series, vol. ii. p. 22, 
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Nothing can be conceived more simple—nothing more perfect 
than such an atrangement. Examine it, and the constitutions 
of the most carefully devised systems of society seem beside it 
clumsy, inartificial contrivances—while this, the work of a few 
humble men, brooding over their real or — grievances or 
both, seems almost like the machinery of one of those philosophical 
romance-epics, perfect, because having no other existence than 
in some solitary dreamer’s fancy. ‘ Curiosity,” says Emmett, 
“ will ask what manner of men they were that dared harbour 
such comprehensive and nearly visionary ideas? They were 
almost invariably farmers, manufacturers, and shopkeepers, the 
representatives of men certainly not superior to themselves.” 
The persons called the leaders would to a man have been con- 
tented with Parliamentary Reform, and between them and the 
oligarchy that ruled Ireland there was always room for a com- 

romise. The evidence of all the state prisoners establishes this. 
Ihe despair of obtaining this object drove them into the consi- 
deration of republicanism, which the examples of America and 
France naturally suggested, and which was debated among them 
as one, and but as one, of the substitutes for the existing order 
of things. No mistake can be greater than that a few restless 
oo a few men finding no sufficient employment in 
the ordinary occupations of professional life, were the creators of 
the fervid and pervading passions that at that period inflamed 
and frenzied the whole island. The passions were those of the 
people themselves, they did not require the fannings of idle 
rhetoric to force them into a blaze. It was not in the spirit of 
hopelessness and despair that these humble men acted; it was 
in the spirit of impatient and eager hope. It was not as in our 
day a miserable parody, in which vain men simulated feelings, 
and like the bulls in Borrowdale, were driven mad by the echo 
of their own bellowings. The Emmetts and Sheereses found the 
system formed. They were admitted into it doubtfully and late. 
The system began with the lower classes. “ As the united Irish 
system ascended into the upper ranks, it engulfed into it num- 
bers who afterwards appeared as leaders.” * 

While the organization consisted but of individual societies, 
interconnected as we have described, and while there was no 
master spirit “to wield that fierce democracy,” they were yet 
bold enough to send a person to France to ascertain the possi- 
bility of obtaining aid from the giant republic. This led to an 
important addition to their original constitution. A provincial 
committee for Ulster had been organized, and some inconveni- 
ence was felt from the arrangement, that the provincial com- 


* Emmett, 
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mittees were by the constitution of the Society to meet but once 
a month. This led to the formation of a body not originally 
contemplated—THE EXECUTIVE. The Executive in the inter- 
vals between the sittings of the Provincial Committee were to 
execute what had been ordered—to report its own proceedings— 
it was to be a watch on the Government, and to call extra meet- 
ings of the Provincial Committee when necessary. Its connexion 
was but with the committee that appointed it, and its members 
were wholly unknown to the general body of the Society. Of the 
Executive it was the habit never to have more than one of them 
to do business with any one—and if possible their transactions 
were but with one person. While the secrecy that was observed 
by so tiany persons under such strong temptations to betray 
their associates is certainly a wonderful thing, yet, in point of 
fact, the system was so skilfully contrived that till a military 
organization was engrafted on the original constitution of the 
Society, each of the ordinary members knew little more than the 
names of the persons who composed his own integral, a number 
seldom more than eighteen, never more than thirty-five. 

e are weary of the miserable narrative of revolts, which at 
whatever period you examine the history of Ireland it presents. 
The Irish oligarchy, ruling in the name of England, sustained 
by England on the supposition of their being the sole security for 
the connexion between the two countries, while their whole effort 
was to prevent any large measure of policy which must have 
the effect of taking the country out of their hands, had rendered 
the name of England odious. The United Irishmen, with all 
their machinery, could have little chance of doing more than 
upsetting a constitution. The evils under which the country 
was undeniably suffering, were many of them of a kind which 
any rational combination of their strength with that of either of 
the great, parties in the Legislature, might have vastly alleviated. 
To take Ireland out of the hands of the borough proprietors was 
the one thing most to be desired—most to be struggled for. This 
was to be best and most effectually done by the union with Eng- 
Jand. But the persons whose names were most prominent among 
the United hilo, were persons who seem to have had no fixed 
plans whatever for the future; and from their sheer inability to 
suggest, or to execute any planof government, their country must, 
in the very moment of their success, have fallen into the hands 
of France, to be, no doubt, rendered to England on any cessa- 
tion of hostilities between those nations. Thus an utter anarchy 
must have been its fate. The vision of a bloodless revolution 
which was before the minds of some of the best of those enthu- 
siasts, was also before the minds of the Dantons and Robes- 
pierres. Tone expresses some such feeling in his journals; yet 
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though he was the cleverest and the best of them, it is plain that 
he was, from the first, dazzled with the military dress, and was— 
in his heart of hearts—a military coxcomb, returning in the 
character and garb of a French general to effect a bloodless revo- 
lution! Grattan’s account of Addis Emmett is no doubt a pic- 
ture of the individual ; but the individual was the type of a num- 
ber, whose name is Legion. 


“He set up his own crude notions as settled rules; and his plan 
was founded, not on practice, but on his own imagination. It was full 
of wildness. There were to be three hundred elections every year, all 
going on at the same time ; and every man was to possess a right to 
vote. ‘The whole country was thus to be placed in a state of tumult 
and agitation—all in conflagration——like three hundred windmills in 
motion all at once. This, too, in a country, one-third of whose popu- 
lation were so destitute that they were exempted from paying hearth- 
money tax in consequence of their poverty. Emmett forgot that clec- 
tions and representatives are a work of art-—he considered them as 
one of the operations of nature. 

«When he went to America he thought his political life at an end ; 
but it was only just beginning. Had Government intended to have 
rendered him harmless they should have kept him at home, where he 
would have staid, a tarnished lawyer, with little business; but sent 
to America, he found means to annoy England, and do there what he 
never could have done in his own country.”* 


The documents in Lord Londonderry’s book prove, what how- 
ever was known before, that the English Government were, from 
the first, acquainted with all the negotiations of the rebels for aid 
from France. When M‘Nevin was examined before the secret 
committees of the Lords and Commons, he found that they were 
not only in possession of all that he could communicate, but that 
a copy of his very memoir, which he had laid before the French 
Government as to the state of Ireland, was in the hands of the 
committee. Tone mentions, that when Hoche’s expedition was 
leaving Brest, a proclamation was printed, to be distributed in 
Treland on their landing. A large sum of money was offered to 
the printer for a copy. He communicated with Tone, who had 
copies printed with Portugal instead of Ireland, and the English 
were thus deceived. A more singular circumstance is, that the 
French having sent over a messenger to announce their coming, a 
second message, which was believed to be authentic, arrived, 
saying, that the intent of invasion was deferred to the following 
spring. The second message so entirely deceived the rebel 
leaders, that when the French came, no preparations were made 
for them. No explanation of the second message is suggested. 
In the Life of Curran by his son, we are told that the French 





* Grattan’s Life, vol, iv. p. 360. 
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Directory, when Tone was urging the invasion of Ireland, were 
greatly influenced to adopt the measure, by being told that two- 
thirds of the sailors in the British service were Irish. He adds 
an anecdote which is strikingly well told :— 


“Soon after the question of an expedition to Ireland had been left 
to the decision of Carnot, Clarke, and Hoche, they named an evening 
to meet Tone at the palace of the Luxembourg. Tone arrived at 
the appointed hour, eight o’clock. He was ushered into a splendid 
apartment. Shortly after, the Director and the generals made their 
appearance. They bowed coldly, but civilly, to Tone, and almost im- 
mediately retired without apology or explanation through a door op- 
posite to that by which they had entered. Tone was a good deal 
struck by so unexpected a reception ; but his surprise increased when 
ten o’clock arrived without the appearance of a message of any kind 
from those on whom all his hopes seemed to depend. The clock 
struck eleven, twelve, one—all was still in the palace; the steps of 
the sentinels, on their posts without, alone interrupted the dead silence 
that prevailed within. ‘Tone paced the room in considerable anxiety ; 
not even a servant had entered of whom to enquire his way out, or if 
the Director and the generals had retired. About two o'clock, the 
folding-doors were suddenly thrown open ; Carnot, Clarke, and Hoche 
entered ; their countenances brightened ; and the coldness and reserve, 
so observable at eight o’clock, had vanished. Clarke advanced quickly 
to Tone, and taking him cordially by the hand, said: ‘ Citizen! I con- 
gratulate you ; we goto Ireland” ‘The others did the same; and hav- 
ing fixed the time to meet again, the persons engaged in this remark- 
able transaction separated.”* 


At some future time we hope to give some account of the 
circumstances of Irish society which led to the Rebellion of 1798. 
Its causes were, we think, more deeply seated than was felt by 
any of the prominent actors in the scene. At the moment there 
are difficulties in treating the subject, which will in all proba- 
bility have passed away before we next have the opportunity of 
addressing the public. The solution which has been so often 
repeated that it has become almost an article of faith with some 
—that the Government fomented the rebellion to facilitate their 
carrying the Legislative Union, is a supposition too insulting to 
our common nature to be fora moment thought of, and the whole 
evidence of facts utterly and entirely disproves it. 

Lord Londonderry ought to have accompanied some of the 
documents which he publishes with fuller explanations than we 
find. Several refer to enclosed papers, which are not printed— 
are not probably in his possession, but the want of which leaves 
Me he prints of about as much value as the envelope of a lost 
etter. 

Is it worth while to state, that while looking through some of 


* Curran’s Life of Curran, vol. ii. p. 20. 
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the publications connected with the subject of Ireland during 
ok Castlereagh’s administration, we find writers of high re- 
putation, in their anxiety to make out that kind of inconsistency 
which is most damaging to the reputation of a public man, be- 
tween his professions at one period and his acts at another, con- 
fuse him with his father? br. Madden, and the author of the 
History of the Civil Wars in Ireland, published in Canstable’s 
Miscellany—an excellent summary of the Irish annals of some 
seven hundred years—have fallen into this mistake, and repre- 
sent him as moving resolutions in conventions of Irish volunteers 
when he was but twelve or thirteen years of age. He is, we 
think, most unjustly accused of having violated faith with the 
state prisoners of 1798, by their detention in prison for some 
years after the rebellion was suppressed. They were in prison 
at the time of the treaty; and by express conditions with them 
the time of their removal was to be at the discretion of Govern- 
ment. That, surely, to all ordinary understanding, implies the 
right of continuing their imprisonment till such time as with 
safety to the state they could be discharged. The American 
representative had expressed anxiety that they should not be 
sent there, and there must have been, in a time of war, extreme 
difficulty as to their proper disposal. 

There were those in Ireland at the time who would have made 
short work of the matter, and disposed of the prisoners on the 
principle acted on tn the town of Tunis, in Africa the torrid, and 
recorded in the Anti-Jacobin Lyrics :— 


** No story half so shocking, 
By kitchen fire or laundry, 
Was ever heard tell 
As that which befell 
The great Jean Bon St. André. 


“ Poor John was a gallant captain, 
In battles much delighting ; 
He fled full soon, 
On the first of June, 
But he bade the rest keep fighting. 


* To Paris then returning, 
Recovered from his panic, 
He translated the plan 
Of Paine’s Rights of Man 
Into language Mauritanic. 


‘* He went to teach at Tunis, 
Where as consul he was settled, 
Among other things, 
That the people are kings, 
Whereat the Dey was nettled. 
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“ He formed a club of brothers, 
And moved some resolutions, 
‘Ho! ho!’ says the Dey, 
‘ So this is the way 
The French make revolutions.’ 


** The Dey then gave his orders, 
In Arabic and Persian, 
‘ Let no more be said, 
But bring me his head : 
These clubs are my aversion.’ 


“ The consul quoted Wickefort, 
And Puffendorf and Grotius, 
And proved from Vattel, 
Exceedingly well, 
Such a deed would be quite atrocious. 


* *T would have moved a Christian’s bowels 
To hear the doubts he stated ; 
But the Moors, they did 
As they were bid, 
And strangled him while he prated.” 


There was more than one occasion, in which men ordinarily in 
their sober senses thought to have acted on this precedent. In 
the Pieces of Irish History, published in America by Emmett, 
it is said that when they published a denial of the truth of some 
extracts from the report of the secret committee, a distinguished 
member of the Irish House of Commons proposed that the 
agreement with them should be regarded as at an end, and that 
they should be then tried, and if found guilty, as they necessarily 
must, be executed. Another had before this suggested, but this 
was, we believe, before the negotiations between them and Go- 
vernment, that military executions should have a retrospective 
operation, and that the State prisoners should be summarily dis- 
posed of. “ Lord Castlereagh, with becoming dignity and hu- 
manity, vehemently discountenanced so shocking a proposal.”* 

We cannot award any very high praise to the work as far as 
it has gone, and we trust that the future volumes may be more 
carefully put together. The book is not without a certain kind 
of value, and if it be not quite as much in the hands of students 
of history as a letter of Mr. Alison’s predicts, it yet ought to 
have a place—a high place—in the public libraries. 








* Life of Curran, vol. ii. p. 44. 
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Art. VIII.—1. Stenographische Bericht iiber die Verhandlunyen 
der Deutschen Constituirenden National-Versammlung zu Frank- 
furt am Main. Vols. 1. III. Frankfurt : 1848. 

2. Verhandlungen des Vorparlaments. Frankfurt: 1848. 

3. Verhandlungen des funfziger-ausschusses. Frankfurt: 1848. 

4. Verhandlungen zur Vereinbarung der Preussischen Staats Ver- 
fassung. Als Beilage zum Preussichen Staats Anzeiger. 
Berlin: 1848. 

5. Protokolle der Sitzungen des Uésterreichischen Constituirenden 
Reichstags. Als Beilage zur (Kesterreichischen Allgemeinen 
Zeitung. Vienna: 1848. 

6. Deutsche Staats und Rechtsgeschichte. Von Karu FRIEDERICH 
Ercnuorn. Vols. 1.—IV. Gdttingen: 1821-3. 

7. Statistische Ubersicht der wichtigsten Gegenstdnde des Verkehrs 
und Verbrauchs im Preussischen Staate und im Deutschen Zoll- 
eereine. Aus amtlichen Quellen dargestellt. Von Dr. C. F. W. 
Diererict. Erster Theil. Berlin: 1838. Erste Fortsetzung. 
Berlin: 1842. 

8. Denkschriften des Ministers Freiherrn ven Stein tiber Deutsche 
Verfassungen. Herausgegeben. You G. H. Perrz. Berlin: 
1848. 

9. Verhandlungen des Bundes Tages 1830-1845. Frankfurt : 
1848. 


Tue character and importance of the German revolution of 
1848 has been oe wollen. appreciated by the mass of English 
ao sla writers. The more recent of the French political revo- 
utions are mere continuations, or after-claps of the first ; and in 
the course of more than half a century, the multitude of docu- 
ments illustrating it which have come to light, and the sagacity 
and acuteness which its influence in the domestic affairs of almost 
all European States have compelled minds—developed under the 
most varied circumstances, and occupying the most diversified 
social positions—to bring to bear upon it in the way of commen- 
tary, have imparted form and consistency, if not truth, to its 
theory. But the German revolution is new to European, and, 
above all, to English political speculators. Its preparatory work- 
ings exercised in 1813 a decisive influence on the fortunes of 
Napoleon, but a transient and episodical one on the general rela- 
tions of Europe. Its progress since has had interest only for 
Germans; and the shackled press of Germany was unable to 
throw light upon that progress. Hence the events which, since 
the first of March, have in Germany followed each other in such 
rapid succession, wear to foreigners an impromptu appearance. 
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Their very form and pressure is imperfectly known; their mo- 
tives are unappreciated. 

These events have, indeed, been sufticiently startling. In 
February 1848 there were, according to the opinion current 
among politicians, two great powers in the north-east of Europe— 
Austria and Prussia. With these were connected, in some not 
very clearly understood relations of alliance or dependence, a 
number of second and third-rate States, called the German Con- 
federation. A German literature was much cultivated,—a Ger- 
man Zollverein had occasioned considerable speculation ; but in 
European politics there was no Germany. Austria and Prussia 
alone were recognisedas existing powers by the politician; andthese 
from their well-known anti-revolutionary tendencies and assumed 
military strength caused many an anxious look to be turned their 
way, when the Parisian émeute of February shook down the Or- 
leans dynasty like an over-ripe apple, by all who feared the en- 
tanglements and atrocities of a general European war, in which 
principles, not nations, should be opposed to each other. 

Thus stood affairs, or rather thus they were believed to stand, 
in the beginning of March last. Before the middle of August 
they were entirely changed. Both in Austria and Prussia the 
Governments stood paralyzed in presence of incessantly and irre- 
sistibly encroaching popular movements. Their enormous and 
admirably organized armies were there still, but they dared not 
use them. At the bidding of the popular voice, they were com- 
pelled reluctantly to convene elective constituent legislatures, to 
nominate cabinets from the popular party. Every attempt at eva- 
sion or counter-action was jealously looked for, instantly met, and 
bafiled. Four several revolutions—the German, Italian, Magyar, 
and Sclavonian—at once engrossed and distracted the attention 
of Austria. Prussia, more entirely identified with Germany, was 
sucked into the vortex of the German revolution, which it could 
neither resist nor lead, though apparently willing to do either. 
Prussia and Austria, in fact, appeared to be blotted from the list of 
Governments, while a new and seemingly improvised authority 
—the central Power of Germany—had been organized at Frank- 
furt; had there “ a local habitation and a name,” in the persons 
of an elected Vicar of the Empire (Jeichs-Verweser,) with a Ca- 
binet of Ministers, responsible to a Parliament of one House elec- 
ted by universal suffrage, who issued orders to the Princes of 
Germany to make their armies do homage to the new order of 
things, and sent ambassadors to all the Courts of Europe. 

Such an entire and unexpected change, bursting upon a 
European public utterly unacquainted with the circumstances 
and events which had prepared it, has been naturally regarded 
with stupified wonder and scepticism as to its reality. The 
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German revolution of 1848, especially in England, has been 
hastily assumed to be a mere causeless imitation of the French 
revolution of the same year. It has been attributed to the in- 
fluence of bookish theorists working on a moment of popular 
excitement, and attaining to a transient show of success by hav- 
ing taken Governments at unawares. It has been set down as 
an ephemeral and unreal movement, which will disappear as 
rapidly as it exhaled. Thus prepossessed politicians have dis- 
dained to make it a permanent element in their calculations ; 
have spoken and written about it slightingly; have made it 
matter of allusive expressions of their pre-conceived opinions and 
sentiments, instead of seeking to ascertain its character and cal- 
culate its consequences. 

We find, however, that the few, whether natives or foreigners, 
who have been brought into personal and practical contact with 
German society, regard the revolution of 1848 in a more serious 
light. Whether friendly or hostile, they admit it to be a reality, 
and augur from it, according as their prepossessions dictate, a 
new era of greatness and happiness for the German people, or 
an age of anarchy, of bloody and aimless contentions. If this 
more serious view of recent events in Germany be correct, it is 
important that the great social movement, of which they are the 
superficial and isolated phenomena, should be understood aright ; 
for it cannot but deeply and permanently affect, not only the 
internal arrangements of that country, but its relations to the 
rest of the civilized world; and to the solution of this problem, 
as far as materials exist for the purpose, we propose to devote a 
few pages. Of probable .or possible consequences we will of 
course speak with that modest scepticism which becomes those 
who have to treat of novel relations, in which men for the most 
part new to public life have been called upon to take the leading 
parts ; and even of actual events we shall speak in that guarded 
tone which their recent occurrence, and the partial and imperfect 
accounts which have transpired, warrant. Our object is not to 
subserve partisan interests—not to promote any cause, however 
worthy—but simply to contribute towards an impartial and true 
estimate of events which must go far to constitute the history of 
Germany for the present year. 

The publications enumerated at the head of this paper form 
but a small proportion of the sources of information that have 
been consulted. Had it even been possible, within any reason- 
able space, to have named all our printed materials, still the 
catalogue would have been defective ; for much has been derived 
from manuscript, and even oral communications. But the works 
named will serve to indicate the nature of our authorities. 
The official stenographic reports of the proceedings of the three 
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constituent assemblies now actually in session in Germany, and 
of the preparatory assemblies at Frankfurt, contain not only 
authentic information of what has been transacted in these 
bodies, but of incidents for which we must otherwise have 
been left to rely upon newspaper or epistolary reports. The 
work of Eichhorn contains the most condensed philosophical 
and generally trustworthy accounts of the historical develop- 
ment of German society, and of that body of law which regu- 
lates the relations of man to man in it, that have appeared. 
The author's constant and careful citation of his sources 
render them at the same time a sort of catalogue raisonnée and 
Chrestomathia of the historical literature of Germany. Dic- 
terici’s Statistical Notices are valuable as contributions to 
the history of the Zollverein—a union whose influence will 
probably prove hereafter to have been infinitely less import- 
ant in commercial than in political respects. The collected 
memorials of Von Stein are invaluable as a record of the rise 
and progress of that yearning after unity which is quite as pro- 
minent a feature of the recent German movement as its demo- 
cratical tendency. By showing with whom the idea of German 
unity originated, and with what pertinacity it has been clung 
to, they go far to vindicate it from the imputation of being the 
visionary and powerless fancy which so many conceive it to be, 
Lastly, the selection from the records of the Frankfurt Diet be- 
tween 1830 and 1845, illustrate forcibly the oppression exercised 
by Austria aud Prussia, in the name of that shadow of a govern- 
ment. The multitude of personal memoirs which throw light on 
the past and present history of Germany is so overwhelming, that 
we have been compelled to desist even from a specimen enu- 
meration. In the autobiography of Géthe, in the correspond- 
ence of Schiller and Kérner, and in other publications vidling 
to the same period, invaluable contributions to the history of the 
immediate past abound; while the memoirs of Arndt, Luden, 
Varnhagen von Ense, Henckel von Donnersmark, and others 
too numerous to name, materials more or less valuable, abound 
for connecting it with the present. 

Our first object is to trace distinctly the progress of events in 
Germany from the middle of February in the present year to 
the present time. To this end we commence with M. Basser- 
mann’s notice of motion in the Baden Second Chamber. That 
motion is of consequence, inasmuch as it contemplates the or- 
ganization of such a central authority as has since been in- 
stituted at Frankfurt, aud was the first of the many almost 
simultaneous public declarations of opinion which led to its 
institution. ‘The date of this motion vindicates at least the 
German movement from the charge of being a mere imitation of 
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what was in progress in France. Lereafter we will examine 
how far the motion is connected with preceding popular struggles 
in Germany, with a view to indicate how far the revolution ap- 
pears to have struck such deep roots in the national mind as 
warrant an expectation of its permanence and success. 

On the 12th of February last, a motion, of which the Deputy 
Bassermann had previously given notice in the Second Chamber of 

ys 
Baden, was, at the suggestion of the Deputy Scheffelt, ordered to 
be printed, and referred to a committee. The motion was in effect 
for “an Address to Government, requesting it to adopt measures 
? | 5 
for obtaining, through the instrumentality of the governments, a 
D>? D y 5 
body representing the various German elective legislatures, with 
p D dD ’ 
a view to impart unity to the institutions and legislation of Ger- 
many.” While the Representative Assembly of Baden was thus 
originating and promoting a popular movement, the Diet at 
Frankfurt was giving signs of disquiet. On the 13th of Febru- 
= = f=) | 

ary, the very next day after M. Bassermann’s motion had been 
deliberately entertained in the Baden legislature, a discussion 
took place in the Diet of the Confederation on the expediency of 
suppressing an “ ultra-radical” journal published in Baden ; and 
a police investigation was at the same time instituted at Frank- 
furt into the proceedings at an aggregate meeting of Turn- 
Vereins (politico-cymnastic associations) at Ifallersheim. ‘The 


remainder of the month of February was remarkable for a gene- 

rally excited and unsettled state of the public mind in Germany, 

of which, however, no definite political aim had as yet assumed 

the guidance. On the 22d, the legislature of Electoral Hesse 

was prorogued under unpleasant circumstances. The Lola 

Montes “ epyrew were in full swing in Bavaria. In Ober- 
‘ 


Steyermark (Austria) there were insurrectionary movements 
among the peasants, rather, however, of an agrarian than a poli- 
tical character ; and in Bohemia, excessive and unequally dis- 
tributed taxation had excited considerable discontent. On the 
23d, several parties belonging to a Turn-Verein in Offenbach 
(near Frankfurt) were arrested, and subjected to an examination 
on suspicion of seditious machinations. 

In the last days of February, and the first of March, this 
generally diffused, but vague perturbation of men’s minds began 
to assume more definite form and pressure. To enumerate all 
the public meetings and analogous demonstrations that took 
place at this time on the banks of the Rhine, the Danube and 
the Oder, on the Baltic and the North Sea, and over all the in- 
tervening country, would be impossible. A public meeting 
held at Stuttgardt on the 28th of February, agreed to petition 
the King of Wurtemberg to promote the representation of all 
his German people in the Frankfurt Diet, and the emancipation 
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of the press tlrouzhout Germany. <A ineecting of members of 
the Chambers of Deputies, held simultaneonsly, expressed syim- 
pathy with this petition. A few days later a liberal ministry 
was appointed, and a liberal envoy to the Frankfurt Diet 
named to replace the conservative who had filled that office. 
In the Darmstadt Chamber of Deputies, a motion to the same 
effect as the Stuttgardt petition was made by Heinrich von 
Gagern on the 28th of February ; and on the 29th a numerous 
public meeting, held in Mayence, (under the eyes of the Aus- 
trian and Prussian garrison,) addressed a petition to the Darm- 
stadt Government in the sense of Von Gagern’s motion. On 
the 5th of March the heir-apparent of the Grand-Ducal Crown, 
was declared co-regent, and on the 6th Von Gagern was ap- 
pointed minister, who declared on announcing his acceptance of 
office to the Chambers, that the Government would urge upon 
the other Sovereigns the adoption of measures to unite Ger- 
many, and extend the liberties of Germans. In the state of 
Baden, co-terminous with Darmstadt and Wurtemberg, the 
movement was still more decided. There were riots in Katisruhe 
on the 28th, a public meeting at Mannheim, and riots at Heidel- 
berg on the 29th. The Baden ministers on the 29th ci March, 
announced to the Chambers that they had intimated to the Diet 
at Frankfurt, that they could wait no lenger for the general 
law for the press which it was preparing, and that they were 
about to introduce measures for establishing liberty of the press, 
introducing trial by jury, and arming the citizens. On the first 
of March they declared in the Chambers, that the law of the 
press passed in 1831, and suspended by order of the Diet, was 
revived. On the fourth they declared their intention to co-oper- 
ate with other German Governments in re-constructing the con- 
federation on a more popular basis. Movements of a more vio- 
lent character were meanwhile in progress in Electoral Hesse. 
On the first of March a meeting of the Turn-Verein at Hanau, 
appointed a delegation to demand the universally desired re- 
forms from the IKlector. On the sixth, simultaneous public 
meetings of the citizens in Cassel and Ianau petitioned the 
legislature to the same effect. ‘The Elector yielded with a worse 
grace than his neighbours, and not till after barricades had been 
erected in the streets of Hanau. At Leipzig, a public meeting 
of citizens held on the first of March, petitioned the King of 
Saxony to lend his aid in promoting the representation of the 
German people in the Diet, and the establishinent of liberty of 
the press throughout Germany. Next day a similar step was 
taken by the University. The King attempted to off the 
delegates who presented the petition with fair words, but yielded 
at last to renewed representations, backed by 1 etitions from 
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various Saxon towns and villages. Bavaria did not remain in- 
active. Simultaneous meetings held in Munich and Nurem- 
berg on the third of March, adopted the usual petitions for 
opular representation in the Diet of the Confederation, and 
iberty of the press. On the 7th a royal proclamation was 
rates | pledging the King to use his utmost efforts for the at- 
tainment of these objects. On the 21st, the King resigned in 
favour of his son. At Brunswick the movement began on the 
5th of March, and in Hanover a few days later. 

By the middle of March all the secondary German powers, 
Bavaria, Wurtemberg, Baden, the Hesses ducal and electoral, 
Saxony, Brunswick and Hanover, had yielded to the popular 
will. The movement was equally triumphant in the smaller 
States. The Dukes of Weimar and Gotha surrendered uncon- 
ditionally on the 8th of March, and Henry LX XII. of Reuss on 
the 16th. The two great Governments at Vienna and Berlin 
were equally unable to resist. On the 11th of March the fol- 
lowing proclamation was issued by the Emperor of Austria :— 
“ Having taken existing political relations into consideration, 
we have resolved to assemble around our throne, representatives 
of our German, Sclavonico, and Lombardo-Venetian territories, 
in order to receive the benefit of their advice on measures of 
legislation and ministration. To this end we are making 
arrangements for their mccting at the latest on the 3d of July.” 
The Austrian liberals, however, had no faith in the Government. 
An émeute began in Vienna on the 138th, on the occasion of the 
presentation of a petition to the Diet of Lower Austria, then in 
session; Metternich fled; the Government surrendered at dis- 
cretion, and declared the Diet appointed to mect in June a 
constitutional assembly. In the Prussian territory there had 
been political disturbances at Cologne and elsewhere, as early as 
the 3d of March, and political clubs of all shades of opinion 
were indefatigably busy at Berlin. The Berlin émeutes broke 
out on the same day as those at Vienna, and the very next day 
a remarkable proclamation, of which the following is the sub- 
stance, was issued by the King :— 


“ We, Frederick William, &c. have, in conjunction with the Aus- 
trian Government, invited the confederate German Princes to hold 
without delay a common consultation on the measures required by the 
present difficult and dangerous relations of our German fatherland. 
We are determined to exert ourselves to the utmost for a real rege- 
neration of the German Union, so that the German people really 
combined, and strengthened by free institutions, but at the same time 
guarded against anarchy, may re-attain their old greatness, and Ger- 
many re-assume its due place in the European system. Be the result 
of these exertions what they may, they will render necessary the 
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adoption of measures within our own territories which require the 
co-operation of the States-General, and they are, therefore, summoned 
to meet in Berlin on the 27th of April.” 


The period of their meeting was subsequently accelerated in 
deference to the popular impatience. But even before the 
States-General met—on the 28th of March—a petition was pre- 
sented to the King in the name of eighteen of the most important 
towns of the Rhine Provinces, praying that a Representative 
Assembly might be substituted for the Estates-General. The 
consequence was, that the second and last meeting of the 
States-General of Prussia was opened on the 2d of April simply 
to have submitted to it on that day a bill for regulating the 
elections of a Representative Assembly, and on the 3d a bill for 
regulating the elections to a German Parliament. 

This brief retrospect presents the spectacle of a number of 
simultaneous struggles between the different German sovereigns 
and their subjects, in all of which the latter were victorious. 
Throughout all the German States, from the greatest to the 
least, the people had between the 28th of February and the 
2d of April, extorted from their Governments extended popular 
representation, better guarantees for the liberty of the people, 
and the emancipation of the press. Along with these, conces- 
sions had been obtained in almost every instance—a promise 
to co-operate in a re-construction of the German Confederation, 
on the principle of annexing to the delegates of the sovereigns, 
who formerly composed that body, a Representative Assembly 
elected in proportion to the population from all the States com- 
prised in the Confederation. Hitherto our attention has been 
concentrated on movements which, though animated by one 
sentiment, guided by one opinion, were independent, isolated, 
and confined to local relations. We must now turn back to 
the period at which this narrative commenced, in order to trace 
the combined and concentred efforts by which the establish- 
ment of a central German legislature and government in Frank- 
furt was brought about. 

On the 1st of March a committee of seven was appointed at 
a meeting of Liberals in Heidelberg to prepare a draft of a 
German constitution, and adopt measures for assembling in 
Frankfurt a body of representatives from as many States as 
could be persuaded to send delegates. On the 2d of March an 
“ official article” appeared in the Frankfurt Ober-Post-Amis 
Zeitung, in which “the German Diet, as the legal organ of 
national and political unity in Germany, appealed with confi- 
dence to the German Governments and the German people.” 
This appeal is couched in terms sufticiently vague; but it de- 
clares that “ upon the harmony and co-operation of the Govern- 
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ments and peoples of Germany depends the maintenance of law 
and tranquillity, of the security of person and property ;” and 
that “ Germany must be elevated to the position which is due 
to it among the nations of Europe, which can only be accom- 
plished by perseverance in the path of legal progress and united 
development of institutions.” On the 9th the Diet issued a pro- 
clamation ordering the black, red, and gold flag—the colours of 
the old German empire—to be hoisted on all the buildings and 
in all the garrisons of the Confederation. On the 10th a reso- 
lution of more importance was passed at a meeting of the Diet : 
it was resolved to invite every Government belonging to the 
Confederation to send a delegate possessing the confidence of 
his fellow-subjects to assist the members of the Diet in preparing 
a draft of a new constitution for the Confederation, to be pre- 
sented to the delegates about to assemble in Frankfurt for their 
approbation. These proclamations and resolutions show the 
conviction of the envoys of the German Governments who con- 
stituted the Council of the Diet at Frankfurt, that the revolu- 
tion in progress was a reality, and that nothing was left for their 
masters, but by placing themselves at the head of it to save as 
much of their power out of the shipwreck as possible. 

The proceedings of the Sovereigns represented in the Diet at 
their respective residences indicated a similar conviction. In 
the proclamation issued by the King of Prussia on the 14th of 
March, which has been already quoted, he intimated that “ in 
conjunction with Austria,” he had “ invited the confederate 
German Princes to hold without delay a common council” on 
the measures required by recent events. The King subsequently 
explained that envoys from every “ vote” in the Diet had been 
invited to meet at Dresden for this purpose. The meeting did 
not take place, but towards the close of March accredited dele- 
gates from the governments of Wurtemberg, Baden, Hesse 
Darmstadt, and Nassau, repaired to Berlin, and after several de- 
liberations with the Prussian ministers, and the Saxon ambas- 
sador at that Court, agreed that each of the seventeen votes in 
the permanent committee (engerer Rath) of the Diet should ap- 
point a person enjoying the public confidence to assist the Dict 
in preparing the plan of a German Constitution. 

On the 28th of March the delegates who responded to the 
call of the Heidelberg committee assembled at Frankfurt to the 
number of nearly 500. The committee had by this time pre- 
pared an elaborate draft of a Constitution. A more concise pro- 
gramme had likewise been prepared by the Diet and the seven- 
teen. The two schemes differed but little in their general out- 
line: that of the Diet, as might have been expected, aimed at 
retaining a greater amount of direction and influence to the 
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Governments. But the diplomatic fence which ensued between 
the Vor-Parlament (as the convention of delegates has since 
been called) had less reference to mere forms than to the ques- 
tion—of incalculable importance for the future—whether the as- 
sembling of a German Parliament should appear to proceed 
from an expression of the national will, or from a spontaneous 
concession of the Governments? 

A meeting of the Diet was held on the 29th of March, at 
which a committee of eight was appointed to take part in the 
deliberaiions of the Vor-Parlament. Three liberal members of 
the Diet—Willich, (Bavaria,) Welcker, (Baden, ) Jordan, (Elec- 
toral Hesse)—appointed since, and in consequence of the revo- 
lutionary movements in these States, were placed upon the 
committee. On the 30th of March the Diet decreed that a 
Representative Assembly of the whole of Germany should as- 
semble without delay at Frankfurt ; that representatives should 
be elected for every 70,000 souls; and that States whose entire 
population did not exceed 70,000, should send each one repre- 
sentative. The question in how far the Vor-Parlament could 
or ought to acquiesce in this assumption of authority on the part 
of the Diet was keenly debated. On the 2d of April a declara- 
tory motion was submitted to the former body by the delegate 
Zitz, to the effect that they could not co-operate with the Diet 
until the “ exceptional laws” which had from time to time been 
passed by it had been rescinded, and the members who sup- 
ported them ejected. A modification of his motion, so expressed 
as to avoid a collision with the Governments, was carried ; but 
this did not satisfy the ultra-democrats, who seceded from the 
Vor-Parlament in consequence. It was next day officially 
intimated to the Vor-Parlament that the Diet had rescinded 
the exceptional laws the second day, and that the envoys aimed 
at in M. Zitz’s motion were about to send in their resigna- 
tion to their respective Governments. The seceding minority 
were satisfied with this result, and resumed their seats. It was 
agreed that the mode of election to the first German Parliament 
should be left to the decision of each Government within its own 
territories. A motion was brought forward by the ultra-demo- 
crats in the Vor-Parlament declaring it permanent till the 
meeting of the Constituent Assembly. This resolution was so 
far modified on the motion of Heinrich von Gagern, that the 
Vor-Parlament declared itself “ morally permanent,” and ap- 
nointed a committee of fifty, (to whom were to be added any 
aon and Austrian delegates who might arrive in the in- 
terim,) to adopt measures for facilitating the commencement of 
the Assembly's deliberations. It was agreed that the task of 
preparing a Constitution should be left to the Assembly. 
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Members of the German Constituent National Assembly 
began to appear in Frankfurt about the end of April. They con- 
tinued to hold preliminary meetings till the 17th of May, when 
upwards of 300 having arrived, it was resolved formally to con- 
stitute the Assembly the next day. This was done with due so- 
lemnity; and arrangements made for verifying the mandates of 
the Deputies. On the 19th of May, the Assembly proceeded to 
elect an Jnterim President, and Heinrich von Gagern was chosen 
by 305 votes out of 397. After the commissions of the Delegates 
had been verified, it was resolved that a President, two Vice-Pre- 
sidents, and Secretaries should be elected every month. Von 
Gagern was again chosen President by a still larger majority, and 
has been re-elected every month by increasing majorities. On 
being appointed permanent President, he resigned the office of 
President of the Darmstadt Cabinet, to devote himself entirely to 
the business of the National Assembly. 

It was soon discovered that the task of preparing a Constitution 
would involve protracted discussion. In the meantime, the rela- 
tions of the Constituent Assembly to the Diet, and to the various 
State Governments of the Confederation were full of jealousy and 
difficulties. ‘The conviction rapidly gained ground, that, in order 
to strengthen the hands of the representatives, it was necessary 
to combine an interim Central Executive with them. Accordingly 


a law for establishing a Provisional Central Government in Ger- 
many was passed on the 28th of June, by a majority of 450 to 
100. ‘This law was in substance as follows :— 


«“ A Provisional Central Power for regulating the public relations 
of Germany shall be appointed, till such time as the Constitution is 
completed. ‘To this Provisional Government shall be confided :—1. 
The executive authority in everything that concerns the security and 
prosperity of Confederated Germany. 2. The control of the army 
of the Confederation, with power to appoint commanders-in-chief. 3. 
The right to act in the name of Germany, in all questions of interna- 
tional or commercial politics ; and, to this end, the appointment of am- 
bassadors and consuls. No voice in the framing of the Constitution 
is conceded to the Provisional Government. The Provisional Govern- 
ment is empowered to enter into treaties, and to decide on war or peace 
with Foreign Powers, in concert with the National Assembly. The 
provisional central authority is to be vested in a Vicar of the Em- 
pire, (Reichs-verweser,) elected by the Assembly. The Vicar of the 

“mpire acts by the instrumentality of ministers, whom he appoints, 
and who are responsible to the Assembly. The Vicar of the Empire is 
irresponsible, and cannot be a member of Assembly. His minis- 
ters have a right to be present at the Assembly’s deliberations, and to 
speak, but not to vote, unless they are members. They are bound to 
attend and give any explanations required by the Assembly. The 
existence of, and authority of the Diet ceases and determines as soon 
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as a Vicar of the Empire is appointed. It is left to the Central Provi- 
sional Government to make arrangements with the plenipotentiaries 
of the Confederated States for the execution of its decrees. As soon 
as the Constitution has been completed, and has passed into a law, 
then the authority of the Central Provisional Government ceases and 
determines.” 


In conformity with this law, the Assembly proceeded, on the 
29th of June, to elect a Vicar of the Empire. Out of 548 votes, 
436 were given for the Archduke John of Austria. The dissen- 
tients appear to have been influenced in their adverse votes more 
by a desire to assert a principle,—to take up their ground as a 
constitutional opposition,—than to oppose the election. Twenty- 
seven members declined to vote; 52 voted for Heinrich von Ga- 
gern; 32 for Adam von Itzstein; and one peculiar gentleman 
voted for the Archduke Stephen. 

Intimation of his election was immediately transmitted by a 
deputation of seven members of the Assembly, selected from the 
different parties, to the Archduke Jolin at Vienna. Te frankly ac- 
cepted it, with the express sanction of his Court. On his way to 
Frankfurt, he visited several Courts, among others, those of Saxony 
and Prussia, who expressed their acquiescence in, and approbation 
of his election. Soon after his arrival in Frankfurt, envoys with 
addresses of recognition and congratulation appeared from several 
other German Governments. On the 12th of July, the President 
and members of the Diet present in Frankfurt solemnly resigned 
their functions to the Vicar of the Empire, and declared their 
Council finally dissolved. He was presented on the same day to 
the Assembly, and solemnly vowed obedience to the law under 
which he had been appointed. His election was confirmed and 
acquiesced in by the German Governments ; but it was made in- 
dependently of them by the representatives of the German 
people inthe Assembly. As if to render this fact more apparent, 
seventy-two members entered an explanation on the protocol of 
the meeting, that they took part in the election solely in the hope 
that the Governments would acquiesce in it. This expression of 
submission to the Governments placed all who did not sign it in 
the position of men who declared that they proceeded to the elec- 
tion in utter indifference to the light in which it might be viewed 
by the Governments. 

The Archduke lost no time in completing the organization of 
his Government. Previous engagements at Vienna prevented 
him from immediately taking up his abode at Frankfurt; but on 
the 14th July, he announced to the Assembly the nomination of 
a Minister of Home and Foreign Affairs, and Ministers of Justice 
and of War. The completion of his Cabinet, by the appointment 
of a President, the distribution of the Home and Foreign depart- 
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ments between two Ministers, and the appointment of Ministers 
of Finance and Commerce was notified on the 10th of August. 
On the 21st of that month, the Minister of Foreign Affairs com- 
municated to the Assembly the fact, that ambassadors had been 
appointed to the French Government, the Court of St. James’, and 
some secondary States of Europe. The Minister of the Interior an- 
nounced that the King of Hanover, the onlyGerman sovereign who 
had hesitated to recognise without reserve the authority of the Cen- 
tral Power, had intimated his submission. The following note had 
been received from M. von Bothmer :—“ As plenipotentiary of 
the Hanoverian Government, I have been authorized to acknow- 
ledge, without reservation, the authority of the Central Power, 
and the law by which it has been instituted.” The same Minis- 
ter adverted to the progress made in fitting out a German fleet ; 
an undertaking commenced under the auspices of the Committee 
of Fifty. ‘The Minister of War reported the progress made in 
augmenting and completing the organization of the army of the 
Confederation. The Minister of Finance could only promise to re- 
port on the state of the Exchequer of the Confederation on an early 
day : this promise, however, he fulfilled on the 25th. The German 
Governments having recognised the Central Government as the 
legitimate successor of the Council of the Confederation, (bun- 
desversaminlung,) it of course inherits the means and liabilities 
of that body. The income consists of annual contributions from 
the different Governments incorporated in the Confederation in 
proportion to their means, and a separate fund for meeting the 
costs of the Record Department, (/%undescanzleicasse,) raised by 
equal contributions from the seventeen votes in the Standing 
Committee of the Diet. The expenditure of the Diet embraced 
salaries and pensions, travelling-expenses, expenses of commis- 
sions, &¢.; but the main outlay was devoted to the mainten- 
ance of the fortresses of the Confederation. The funds trans- 
ferred to the new Ministers of Finance amounted to nearly 
three millions of florins. Of this, however, considerably more 
than two millions and a half were in deposit (upon interest) 
with the house of Rothschild and Sons, and appropriated to the 
maintenance of the fortresses. The whole amount of cash in 
hand did not exceed 63,825 florins in the general treasury, and 
16,872 in the special treasury of the Record Department. There 
were arrears due from some of the Governments, but of inconsi- 
derable amount. These, it was subsequently reported, had been 
promptly and cheerfully paid up. The interim-government 
could, of course, only raise funds in the manner prescribed by the 
decrees of the Diet ; and the Minister of Finance did not conceal 
from the Assembly that the expenditure of the Central Power 
must considerably exceed that of the Diet. In point of fact, the 
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cost of the previously existing shadow of a Central Government, 
and of diplomatic intercourse with foreign nations, had hitherto 
been borne by the Governments. These would now fall to be 
disbursed from the Central Treasury ; and, in addition to these, the 
indispensable outlay of the National Assembly. A budget of 
Ways and Means for the last four months of 1848 was promised 
for an early day, and a confident hope expressed, that the in- 
creased cost of the Central Government might be amply com- 
pensated by simplification and reduction of expenditure in each 
of the Confederate Governments. 

In itself, this new central Government of Germany is unques- 
tionably weak. Its pecuniary resources are limited to the re- 
venue which it has inherited from the Diet, and this is obviously 
inadequate to meet its ordinary expenditure. Whence, then, 
could it derive means to defray the expense of reducing to sub- 
mission a refractory Government or Governments? The Assembly 
might vote an augmented revenue, but the concurrence of the 
plenipotentiaries of the different German Governments at Frank- 
furt would be required to give its vote validity, and the active 
concurrence of the Governments themselves to carry it into exe- 
cution. Again, the army of the Central Power is not only raised 
in contingents by the several Governments from among their 
own subjects, but each contingent is paid by the Government 
which raises it. The army of the Central Power is, moreover, 
only a small part of the troops kept permanently on foot by the 
Governments. The fortresses are nominally in the hands of the 
central Government, but they are garrisoned by troops in the 
equiv ocal position we have pointed out. The expense they en- 
tail is certain; the strength they bestow dubious; nor are they 
all immediately in the hands of the central power. Landau is 
directly administered and maintained by Bavaria. The Central 
Government can only act by and through the State Governments ; 
and is dependent upon their continued goodwill for the power of 
enforcing its decrees. Its interim chare acter necessarily adds to its 
weakness. Foreign Governments cannot be expec ted to nego- 
tiate with it, instead of the separate States of the Confederation, 
until time, and the visible appearance of confirmed strength, 
afford them a guarantee that it can compel the whole of Ger- 
many to fulfil ‘its engagements. The doubts of foreigners will 
re-act upon public opinion at home, and enfeeble it there also. 
The central power is very weak ; and without an efficient exe- 
cutive Government to uphold and defend it, a legislative as- 
sembly is but a name. 

On the other hand, the State Governments of Germany are 
equally weak, if not more so. The central Government is the 
creation quite as much of the Governments as the people of 
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Central Germany. Before a national assembly was called to- 
gether, all power had passed into the hands of the popular party 
in Bavaria, Wurtemberg, Baden, Nassau, the Hesses, ducal 
and electoral, Brunswick, and Saxony. In all these States the 
sovereigns were in the hands of ministries more or less liberal, 
dependent for their continuance in office upon their power to 
command parliamentary majorities. In all these States, the pre- 
dominant public feeling was, that the German Confederation, as 
organized in 1815, was merely a device for enabling Austria 
and Prussia to encourage or compel the minor Governinents of 
Germany to resist the progress of liberal opinion, and withhold 
free institutions. The Frankfurt Diet was felt to be powerless 
for good, powerful to frustrate the exertions of liberal represen- 
tative assemblies and ministers, even when countenanced by 
honest and well-disposed princes. It was the irresistible pres- 
sure of this feeling that occasioned the universal breaking up of 
institutions of the States we have named in March last; a shat- 
tering of dynasties as startling and complete as the débacle of 
the Rhine or Danube. The convention of a constituent assem- 
bly for Germany, with a view to the construction of a central 
Government, was proposed by the ministers of those countries 
as a measure of necessity. There was no escape from impending 
anarchy, except by calling into existence a central power to 
uphold the local Governments, or inviting the armies of Austria 
and Prussia to restore order by force. Subsequent events have 
shown that neither Austria nor Prussia was in a condition to 
take such a step; but even though their power had been as 
great as it was believed to be, their intervention was likely to 
have proved as fatal to the authority of the Governments as to 
the liberties of the people. The secondary sovereigns of Germany 
sought shelter under a central ?- from the encroachments of 
Austria and Prussia. Under the former they might retain some 
of their former pomp and power; under the latter they were 
almost certain to be mediatised. The constituent assembly and 
the central power are the work quite as much of the professional 
statesmen as of the people of that large part of Germany which 
lies south of the Hanoverian and Prussian territories, and ex- 
tends from the Rhine to the Elbe. 

His truculent majesty of Hanover, and such petty refractories 
as the Duke of Sachsen-Meiningen, must follow, however reluc- 
tantly, in the wake of the higher powers. In point of fact, there- 
fore, the question, whether there shall be a free and united Ger- 
many, depends upon the disposition of Austria and Prussia, and 
the comparative power of these Governments to oppose, and of 
the governments of Central Germany to promote it. The Ger- 
man territories held by Austria are, the Tyrol, Austria Proper, 
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Bohemia, and the strip of country stretching southward to 
Trieste. Of resistance to the central power, if duly supported by 
the States which have called it into existence, Austria is at this 
moment incapable. The cabinet at Vienna holds the Sclavonic, 
Magyar, and Italian provinces, upon a precarious tenure ; and 
the administration of the German provinces is less in its hands 
than in those of the populace of the capital. The Austrian 
finances are notoriously in a state of bankruptcy, and the 
nobles, who constitute the strength of the Metternich party, 
are equally embarrassed. The extravagant expenditure with 
which the wide-domained magnates of the Austrian empire have 
so long imposed upon Europe, has drained their resources to the 
lowest ebb. For some years back they have impetrated from 
their Government the extraordinary privilege of raising money 
upon the issue of notes or bills for indeterminate periods, a 
certain amount of which were to be redeemed from time to 
time, the number to be redeemed on each occasion to be de- 
cided by lottery. The market has in consequence been flooded 
with a bastard paper-money, bearing the names of Esterhazy, 
Windischgriitz, Waldstein, &c. The amounts for which notes 
were issued were so low, and the chances of gain apparently 
so great, that they were greedily caught up by the poorer 
classes. A gambling spirit was thus diffused through the 
whole of society, the course of the exchange was deranged, 
and the apparently wealthy Austrian nobility placed in the con- 
dition of men who live by keeping a rouge et noir bank. The 
re-action of this semi-swindling method of raising the wind ma- 
terially contributed to the paralysis of all government in Austria. 
The high aristocrats avail themselves of the imbecility of the 
Emperor, the clannish fidelity of the Tyrolese, and the national 
antipathies of the mixed population of the empire, to obstruct 
the establishment of a constitutional administration, and the 
incorporation of German Austria into the German Confedera- 
tion; but the beggary of the imperial treasury, and of the pe- 
culiar treasuries of the re-actionary magnates, disenables them 
to establish a Government of their own. The German sentiment 
is probably weaker in the Austrian territories than in any other 
part of Germany ; but the Austrian Government can do nothing ; 
and the election of an Austrian prince to be Vicar of the empire 
cannot fail to flatter the subjects of his family, and strengthen 
the German party among them. 

Austria is only in part, Prussia is entirely a German power. 
The Prussian civil administration is highly centralized, and for 
all purposes of mere routine administration the departments are 
admirably organised and well manned. The army is numerous, 
efficient, and ably officered. But the finances of Prussia, though 
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by no means in such a wretched state as those of Austria, are 
far from being in a condition to admit of decided hostile action 
against the central power on the part of the Government. <A 
highly centralized administration is necessarily a costly one, and 
the Prussian army is much larger than the means of the State 
warrant. The greater part of the Prussian public revenue is 
raised by taxes; the income from the domains—a civil list hav- 

ing been set apart, has been in part devoted to contribute to the 
ordinary public expenditure, in part mortgaged to the national 
debt. ‘The Crown was pledged not to increase the debt except 
after consulting and obtaining the consent of the States General, 

to whose functions and privileges a representative Assembly has 
succeeded. It was (though unavowedly) the impending neces- 
sity of contracting more debt that led to the convening of the 
States General in 1 April 1847; and the hampered condition of 
Prussian finance contributes materially to keep the king so tame. 
There is another reason: the German party is strong in the 
monarchy. In the part of Saxony and in the Rhine provin- 
ces incorporated into it, this party is decidedly in the majority. 
The constitutional party in the old Prussian territories is obliged 
to strengthen itself by an alliance with the German party of new 
Prussia. This state of affairs in a country where every man is 
educated, and every man trained to arms, neutralizes the im- 
mense standing army. At this moment (October 5) an army 
of well-nigh 50, 000 men, with 80 field-pieces, and all the muni- 
tion of war, is concentrated i in the immediate vicinity of Berlin ; 
a military man of daring temper has been placed at the head of 
the Cabinet ; and yet the king is obliged to temporize with and 
yield to not only his own Prussian Constituent Assembly, but to 
that which is sitting in Frankfurt. He dare not use his soldiers 
against the one, nor appeal to Prussian nationality against the 
other. 

At present, therefore, all appearances are in favour of the Cen- 
tral Government and legislature of Germany being able to gain 
time, and thereby consolidate and extend ‘their authority. A 
deeper glance into the constitution of German society tends ra- 
ther to confirm than invalidate this opinion. There are in fa- 
vour of the permanence and growth of the central authority 
material benefits which it alone can confer—that gener al confor- 
mity of opinion and sentiment which constitutes a ni 
some scattered institutional elements wherefrom to frame a con- 
stitution. 

The material benefits to be derived from the union of Ger- 
many into a confederate State with a central Government, are 
many. The treaty of Vienna declared that all navigable rivers 
within the territory of the Confederation should be free through- 
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out their course to the subjects of the ¢tats riverains. The Diet 
was unable to enforce this convention. On the 17th of July 
a petition from the shipping interest of Ulm was presented to 
the Constituent Assembly at Frankfurt, which shows that this 
article of the treaty of Vienna has been systematically contra- 
vened on the Danube. On the Rhine and Maine the want of 
an efficient central authority has prevented the improvement of 
the navigation, and left Holland at liberty to injure mate- 
rially the shipping interests of Germany. ‘The pertinacity of 
Hanover in exacting the injurious toll-dues at Stade, on the 
Elbe, is another consequence of the want of a real central 
Government. The existence of the Zollverein is a further 
proof how much the material interests of Germany require a 
central authority. According to the original draft of a consti- 
tution for the Confederation by Von Stein, commercial inter- 
course between the various States of the Union was to be eman- 
cipated from all customs duties. The duties levied on the Rhine 
and sea-frontiers were to be such only as were required for pur- 
poses of revenue, and were to be levied and appropriated by the 
central authority of the Confederation. The omission of this 
provision in the Act of Confederation rendered necessary the 
imperfect substitution of a Prussian Zollverein, which has em- 
braced only part of Germany, and has been thwarted and coun- 
teracted by Austria on the one hand, and the Hanoverian and 
Oldenburg Customs’ League on the other. Again, about the 
beginning of the present year, two conventions of delegates 
from German States were held in Leipzig. The object of the 
one was to devise a general law of monetary exchange for Ger- 
many, of the other to devise the means of establishing a general 
German Post-office. There is not a mercantile man in Germany 
who does not feel the importance of carrying these two mea- 
sures ; but the necessity of subjecting the plans agreed upon by 
the conventions to the separate discussions and modifications 
of every German legislature rendered the realization of them 
hopeless. The extension of the railroad-system in Germany has 
added a new motive for wishing to have it incorporated under 
one central Government. And the external as well as the inter- 
nal relations of Germany have conspired to confirm the desire 
for unity. It has been found that the petty princes among 
whom it was partitioned are ever ready to purchase from the 
foreigner seeming advantages for themselves, or even mere flat- 
tery to their vanity, at the expense of the general interests of 
Germany. 

The existence of a general national sentiment in Germany is 
as certain as the community of its material interests. The mass 
of the population springs from four great stems—the Frank, 
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the Bavarian, the Suabian, and the Saxon—all speaking dia- 
lects of one tongue. These were subjected to one sovereign by 
Charlemagne, and severed from that portion of his dominions 
in which romance tongues prevailed on the extinction of his 
family. The Wendish element of population in the north-east, 
and the Sclavonian in the south-east, have been more or less 
Germanized by the establishment of German colonies and the 
introduction of German institutions. Germany derived its 
moral and religious culture mainly from the Church of Rome ; 
but on its eastern frontier the influence of Greek missionaries 
encountered and set limits to those of Rome. To this was owing 
the struggle respecting the administration of the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper in both elements, of which Bohemia was the 
centre, but which also spread over Austria, Tyrol, and great part 
of Bavaria, paving the way for a fair hearing to the apostles of 
the Lutheran and Zwinglian reforms. The early development of 
the mining industry of Meissen and the Harz districts, combined 
with their position on the line of one of the great commercial routes 
of Germany, accelerated the intellectual and industrial develop- 
ment of these provinces, contributed to their becoming the for- 
tresses and cities of refuge of the Reformation in Germany, and to 
the ascendency which their dialect has obtained in the literature 
of the land. The classical language of Germany—enriched as it 
has been by the great writers of the latter half of last century, 
and their successors in the present, has helped to cast the minds 
of all Germans in one mould. The numerous Universities of 
Germany, more intimately connected with practical professional 
and political life than those of any other country, have aided in 
the development of a national spirit. Previous to 1846, the 
Austrian army was manned and officered by recruits from all 
parts of the empire; during the depressed era of Prussia which 
followed the battle of Jena, her best officers sought service in 
the ranks of other German princes, and the Bavarian army, in 
particular, was mainly organized by them; of late years every 
prince in Germany has eagerly and systematically recruited the 
ranks bothof hiscivil and military services, by the best talents that 
he could win from neighbouring states. Not a few landed pro- 
prietors hold estates under more than one Government ; some 
sovereign “pone were members of Prussian Diets in virtue of 
property they possessed in its provinces. Lastly, the commer- 
cial towns of one State are not unfrequently dependent on the 
manufacturing towns of another for their most profitable trans- 
actions. All these crossing and intersecting relations have 
nourished among the Germans the sense of a common na- 
tionality. 

Lastly, there are existing institutions in Germany which ad- 
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mit of being made the stem whereon a united Government may 
be grafted. Till 1806 Germany was at least nominally an em- 
pire. The extinction of Charlemagne’s family, and the substi- 
tution of an elective emperor had, it is true, favoured the early 
development of territorial sovereignties. Long before the Prus- 
sian monarch assumed the title of king, the suzerainté of the 
emperor over the more powerful families was little more than a 
name. But it at least imparted a uniformity to the institutions 
of the various States favourable to their re-combination. The 
ambition of Prussia and Austria, and still more perhaps of the 
parvenu kinglings of the Confederation of the Rhine, prevented 
the amalgamation of Germany into one State, as was contem- 

lated by Von Stein and other high-minded patriots of 1813; 
but the imperfect German Confederation, and its feeble Diet in 
Frankfurt, at least preserved the tradition of the empire. And 
now the Central Government, by the express declarations of the 
German sovereigns, succeeds to the authority of the Diet, and is 
to receive extended powers. It finds a Zollverein already ex- 
isting over great part of Germany, of which it is the most natural 
administrator. It finds the first steps taken towards the estab- 
lishment of a uniform post-oftice system, of which it, too, will be 
the natural administrator. The necessity of a uniform commer- 
cial code for Germany is proclaimed aloud, and the draft of an 
exchange law has been promulgated and generally approved : 
one commercial code for Germany implies one supreme court at 
least for appeals, and here is another instrument of central 
power. 

Material wants, national sentiment, fragmentary institutions, 
admitting of further development and combination—all are in 
favour of the permanence and growth of the central power. 
The obstacles in the way of its consolidation are :—the personal 
ambition of sovereigns; the numerous organized armies of the 
more important States; the interests of the bureaucracies which 
swarm in Germany; and the aristocracy who turn the vanity of 
monarchs and the pageantry and profit of civil and military em- 
ployment alike to their advantage. But the power of the aris- 
tocracy has been effectually broken in Germany. Many old 
families have died out. Von Stein mentions one province in which 
the imperial equestrian families who about the year 1700 were 140 
in number, had dwindled away to four in 1825. The beggared 
condition of the great Austrian magnates has already been alluded 
to. A large amount of landed property—partly by the extine- 
tion of noble families, partly by the secularisation and sale of 
Church lands, and the sale of Crown domains—has passed to the 
bourgeoisie. Manufacturing and mercantile wealth has of late 
years rapidly increased in Germany. ‘The sovereigns are 
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effectually checked within their own territories by the rights 
they have conceded to elective legislatures. And where both 
kings and nobles are poor, neither armies nor civil officials are 
implicitly to be relied upon. 

To all human appearance, a central constitutional Govern- 
ment is a necessity of the time and country. And upon this 
more than on any other consideration we are disposed to rely in 
the attempt to conjecture the future course and results of the 
German revolution. Of the men who have taken a prominent 
part in the convulsion it is too early to pronounce a decided 
opinion. Von Gagern has displayed a rare talent for directing 
the discussions of a popular assembly: Lichnowski (the earl 
lost) on the conservative side, and Venedey on the liberal, with 
many others, have displayed undoubted aptitude for debate and 
business. And what is of still more importance, this impromptu 
assembly collected from all parts of Germany, composed of men 
for the most part new to political business, has shown a readi- 
ness to conform to the rules of a legislative assembly, a diffi- 
dence in its.own judgments, and withal a degree of courage 
that could scarcely have been anticipated. Discussions of the 
most heterogeneous nature, yet of the most urgent importance, 
cannot fail to force themselves upon this inexperienced body— 
foreign relations, commercial policy, the conflicting claims of 
the privileged and popular classes, not impossibly ecclesiastical 
reforms. It is easy to foresee many absurd controversies fiercely 
urged, and many impolitic measures rashly adopted. But the 
ease with which the red republicans of Germany have been 
suppressed during the paralysis of all government, and the 
= character of the German sovereigns, afford grounds for 

ope that time will be given to clear up erroneous conceptions, 
and retract false steps. ‘The condition of neighbouring States is 
also fayourable to the prosecution of the important experiment 
now making in Germany. 

On the whole the balance of probabilities appears to incline 
to the opinion that the German revolution is a fait accompli ; 
that the central power with its national assembly is in the lan- 
guage of English journalism—* a great fact.” 





